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The presefit volume will be followed by another y 
by the same author ^ completing his Journey Around 
the World. It will contain Sketches of Egypt ^ India^ 
Burmah, Java, China and Japan. 
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When a man's house is ** left unto him desolate " by the 
loss of one who fQled it with sunshine — ^when there is no 
light in the window and no fire on the hearth — it is a natui al 
impulse to leave his darkened home, and become a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. Such was the beginning of the 
journey recorded here. Thus driven from his home, the 
writer crossed the seas, and passed from land to land, going 
on and on, till he had compassed the round globe. The 
story of all this is much too long to be comprised in one 
volume. The present, therefore, does not pass beyond 
Europe, but stops on the shores of the Bosphorus, in sight 
of Asia. Another will take us to the Nile and the Ganges, 
to Egypt and India, to Burmah and Java, to China and 
Japan. 

It should be added, to explain an occasional personal 
allusion, that the writer was accompanied by his niece (who 
had lived so long in his family as to be like his own child), 
whose gentle presence cheered his lonely hours, and cast a 
soft and quiet light amid the shadows. 
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FROM THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY 
TO THE GOLDEN HORN. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE MELANCHOLY SEA. 



QUEENSTOWN, Ibeland, Monday, May 24, 1875. 

We landed this morning at two o'clock, by the light of the 
moon, which was just past the full, and which showed dis- 
tinctly the beautiful harbor, surrounded by hills and forts, 
and filled with ships at anchor, through which the tender 
that brought us off from the steamer glided silently to the 
town, which lay in death-like stillness before us. Eight 
days and six hours took us from shore to shore I Eight 
days we were out of sight of land. Water, water every- 
where ! Ocean to the right of us, ocean to the left of us, 
ocean in front of us, and ocean behind us, with two or three 
miles of ocean under us. But our good ship, the City of 
Berlin (which seemed proud of bearing the name of the capi- 
tal of the new German Empire), bore us over the sea like a 
conqueror. She is said to be the largest ship in the world, 
next to the Great Eastern, being 520 feet long, and carrying 
5,500 tons. This was her first voyage, and much interest 
was felt as to how she " behaved." She carried herself 
proudly from the start. On Saturday, the 15th, seven steam- 
shipSj bound for Europe, left New York at about the same 
time. Those of the National and the Anchor lines moved 
off quietly ; then the Celtic, of the White Star line, 
80 famous for its speed, shot down the Bay ; and the French 
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steamer, the Ameiique, swept by, firing ber gims, aa if 'boastfl 
ing of what she would do. But the Berlin, answered not a 
word. Since a fiital accident, by which a poor fellow wai 
blown to pieces by a premnture explofiioii, the luman line ] 
bas dropped the foolisb custom of firing a salute every time 1 
a ship leaves or touches the dock. So her guna were sileut ; I 
she made no reply to her noisy French neighbor. But at I 
length her huge bulk swung slowly into the sti-eatn, and her 
engines began to move. She had not gone lialf-way down i 
the hay before she left all her rivals behind, the Frenchman ) 
Btill firing Ida guns; even the Celtic, though pressing 
ateam, wag soon " nowhere." We did not see the Grerman 
ship, which sailed at a ditfcrent hour ; nor the Ounarder, the 1 
Algeria (in which were our friends, Prof. B. D. Hitchcock 1 
and his family), as she left an hour before ub ; but as she has | 
not yet been Bigiiallcd at Queenstown, she must be some dis- I 
tance beliind ;* so that the Berlin may fairly claim the honors I 
of this ocean race. 

But in ci-ossing the sea speed is secondary to safety and to I 
comfort ; and in these things I can say truly that I i 
was on board a more magnificent ship {excepting always the | 
Great Eastern, in which I crossed in 1867). She was never 
going at full speed, but took it easily, as it was her first voy- 
age, and the Captain was anxious to get his new machinery 
into smooth working order. The great size of the ship c 
duces much to comfort. She b more steady, she does not pitch 
and roll, like the lighter boats that we saw tossing around 
us, while she was moving majestically through 
The saloon, instead of being at the stern, according to the old j 
method of construction, is placed more amidships (after the 
excellent model first introduced by the White Star line), ' 
and covers the whole width of the steamer, which gives light 



• She name in fifteen tours after ua, and the Celtic twenty. The , 
Qeriaau ship Feockod Southampton two days later. 
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on both rides. There are four bath-rooms, witli mai'lile 
baths, supplied with salt water, so that oue may have the 
luxury of aea-bathing without going to Rockawny or Coney 
Island. In eroKsing the Gulf Stream the water is warm 
enough ; but if elsewhere it is too chill, the turn of a cock 
lets the steam into the bath, which quickly raises it to any 
degree of temperature. The ventilation is excellent, so that 
even when the port-holes are shot on account of the high sea, 
the air never becomes impure. The state rooms ai'e furnished 
with electric bells, oue touch on which biings & steward in 
an instant. Thus provided fur, one may escape, as far as 
possible, the discomforta of the aea, and enjoy in some degree 
the comforts and even the luxuries of cii ilizaliun. 

Captain Kennedy, who is the Commodore of the fleet, and 
so always commands the newest and best ship of the line, 
is an admii'able seaman, with a quick eye fur everything, 
always on deck at critical momenta, watching with unsleep- 
ing vigilance over the safety of all on board. The order and 
discipline of the ship is perfect. There is no noise or confu- 
aioo. All moves on quietly. Not a sound is heard, save 
the occasional cry of the men atretcliing the sails, and the 
steady throb, day and night, of tlie engine, which keeps this 
huge mass moving on her ocean track. 

But what a vast machine is such a ship, and how compli- 
cated the constnictiou which makes possible such a triumph 
over the sea. Come up on the upper deck, and look down 
through this iron grating. You can see to a depth of fifty or 
sixty feet. It is like looking down into a miner's shaft. And 
what makes it the more fearful, is that the bottom of the ship 
is a mass of fire. Thirty-six furnaces are in full blast to heat 
the steam, and at night, as the red-hot coals that are raked 
out of the fumaeea like melted lava, flash in the faces of tlie 
brawny and sweltering men, one might fancy himself looking 
into some Vulcan's cave, or subteri-anean region, glowing with 
an infernal heat. Thus oue of thete great ocean stcamshijis 
1* 
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is literally a sea monster, that feeds oa fire ; and descending 
iato its bowels is (to use the energetic language of Scripture 
in si>eaking T>f Jonah in the whale) like going down into 
the " belly of hell." 

All this suggests danger from fire as well as from the sea, 
and yet, so perfect are the precautions taken, that these glow- 
ing furnaces really guard against danger, as they shorten the 
time of exposure by insuring quadruple speed in crossing 
the deep. 

And yet I can never banish the sense of a danger that is 
always near from the two destroying elements of fire and water, 
flood and flame. The very precautions against danger show 
that it is ever present to the mind of the prudent navigator. 
Those ten life- boats hung above the deck, with puUeys ready 
to swing them over the ship's side at a moment's notice, 
and the axe ready to cut away the ropes, and even casks of 
wat^r filled to quench the burning thirst of a shipwrecked 
crew that may be cast helpless on the waves, suggest unpleas- 
ant possibilities, in view of recent disasters ; and one night I 
weut to my berth feeling not quite so easy as in my bed at 
home, as we were near the banks of Newfoundland, and a 
dense fog hung over the sea, through which the ship went, 
making fourteen miles an hour, its fog- whistles scream- 
ing all night long. This was very well as a warning 
to other ships to keep out of the way, but would not receiva 
much attention from the icebergs that were floating about, 
which are very abundant in the Atlantic this summer. We 
saw one the next day, a huge fellow that might have proved 
an ugly acquaintance, as one crash on his frozen head would 
have sent us all to the bottom. 

But at such times unusual precautions are taken. There 
are signs in the sudden chilliness of the air of the near ap- 
proach of an iceberg, which would lead the ship to back out 
at once from 'the hug of such a polar bear. 

In a few hours the fog was all gone ; and the next night, 
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SB we Bat on deck, the full mooa rose out of the waves. In- 
stantly the hum of voices ceaaed ; conversation was hnsheii y' 
and all grew silent before the awfal beauty ijf the Hceno,. 
Such an Lour suggests not merely poetical but S|)ii-ituftl 
thoTights — thoughts of the dead as well as tliooghta of God. 
It remlled a pass^e in David Coppei-iieid, where little Duvii, . 
after the death of bia mother, sita nt a window and looks out 
npon the sea, and Bees a shining path over tJie waters, and 
thinks he sees Lis mother coming to liim ii|>on it ffom heaven. 
May it not be tliat on such a i-adiant pathway from the skies 1 
we HonietimeB see the angels of God ascending and descend- 1 
ing? 

But with all these moonlight nights, and Biin-risings and 
sun-settings, the sea had little attraction for me, and its gen- 
eral impression was ono of ]>rofonnd melancholy. Perhaps 
my own mood of mind had something to do with it ; but M 
1 sat upon deck and looked out upon the " gray and melan- 
choly waste," or lay in my berth and heard the waves rush- 
ing past, I had a feeling more dr(-'ary than in the moat deso- 
late wilderness. That sound hauuted me; it was the last I 
heard at night, and the first in the morning; it mingled with 
my dreams. I tiied to analyze the feeling. Was it my own 
mental depreaaion that hnng like a cloud over the waters ; 
or was it something m the aspect of nature itself ? Perhaps 
both. I was indeed floating amid siiadowa. But I found 
no Bymi)athy m the sea. On the land Natui-e soothed and 
comforted me; she spoke in gentle tones, as if she had a 
Leart of tenderness, a motherly sympathy with the sorrow 
of her children. There was something in the deep silence of 
the woods that seemed to say. Peace, be still 1 The brooks 
murmured softly as they flowed between their mossy banks, 
as if they woidd not disturb our musings, but " glide into 
them, and steal away their sharpness ere we were aware." ' 
The robins Siing in notes not too gay, but that spoke of re- 
turning spring after a long dark winter ; and the soft airs that 
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touclted tke feverish brow seeniod to lift gentJy ths grief 
timt rested there, and oarry it away on the evening wind. 
But i;i tlie ocean, tliure waa no toui;h. of biiman feeling, i 
Rjinputhj with humau woe. All was cold and pitiless. 
Even oil the sea beach "the cruel, crawling foam" comes 
creeping up to the feet of the child skipping aloog the sands, 
as if to snatch him away, while out on the deep the rolling 
waves 

' ' Mook the cry 
Of some Btiong Bwimmer in his Hgony." 
Bishop Butler finds in many of the forces of Nature pi'Oofa 
of God'a moral government over the world, and even sugges- 
tions of mercy. But none of these does he find in the sea. 
That Bpeaka only of wrath and terror. Its power is to de- 
stroy. It is a treacherous element. Smooth and smiling it 
may be, even when it lures us to destruction. We are saiU 
ing over it in perfect security, but let there be a fire or a col- 
lision, and it would swallow us up in an instant, as it has 
Bwallowed a thousand wrecka before. Knowing no mercy, 
cruel as the grave, it sacrifices without pity youth and age, 
gray hairs and childish innocence and tender womanhood — 
all alike are engulfed in the devouring sea. There is not a 
single tear in the thousand leagues of ocean, nor a sigh in the 
winds that sweep over it, for ail the hearts it breaks or the 
liTes it destroys. The sea, therefore, ia not a symbol of di- 
vine mercy. It is the very emblem of tremendous and re- 
morseless power. Indeed, if Nature had no other face but 
this, we could hardly believe in God, or at least, with gentle 
attributes; we could only stand on the shore of existence, 
and shake with terror at the presence of a being of infinite 
power, but cold and pitiless as the waves that roll from the 
Arctic pole. Our Saviour walked on the waves, but left 
thereon no impress of his blessed feet ; nor can we find there 
a trace of the love of God as it shines in the lace of Jesua 
Christ. 
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But we must not yield to musmgii that grow dacker with 
the gathering night. Let us go down into the ship, where 
the lamps are lighted, ajid there is a sound of voices, to make ' 
as forget our loneliness in the midst of the eea. 

The cabin always presented an animated scene. We had 
nearly two hundred pasaengera, who were seated about on the 
BoEia, reading, or playing games, or engaged in conversation. 
The company was a very pleasant one, At the Captain's 
tabie, wherfl we sat, was Mr. Mathew, the lato Euglish Minis- 
ter to Brazil, a, very intelligent and agfeeable gentleman^ who 
had been for seven years at the Court of Dom Pedro, whom 
he described as one of the most enlightened monarchs of his 
iime, " half a centuiy in advance of hia people," doing every- 
thing that was possible to introduce a better industry and 
all improvements in the uj'ta froni Europe and America. 
The great mutter of political interest now in Bi-azil is the 
controversy with the Bishops, where, as in Germany, it is a . 
Btubfaora tight between tho State and the ecclesiastical powet'. 
Two of the Bishops are now in jjriaon for having excommuni- 
cated by wholesale all the Freemasons of the country, ■with- 
out asking the consent of the government to the issue of such 
a sweeping decree. They are confined in two fortresses on 
the opposite side of the harbor of Rio Janeiro, where they 
take their mai*tyrdom very comfoi-tably, their Bcntence to 
" hard labor " amounting to having a Freni;h cook, and all 
the luxuries of life, so that they can Lave a good time, while 
they fulminate their oeusures, "nursing their wrath to keep 
it warm." 

At the same table were several young Englishmen, who 
were not at all like the imaginary Briton abroad, cold 
and distant and reserved, but very agreeable, and doing 
everything to make our voyage pleasant. We remember 
them with a feeling of real fiiendsliip. Near us also sat 
a young New York publisher, Mr, Mead, with his wite, 
to whom we were drawn by a sort of elective aflinity, and i 
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bIihU bo glad to meet them again on the other side of the 
ocean. 

Among our passengers was Grace Greenwood, who added 
pvich to the general enjoyment by entertaining us in the 
evening with her dramatic recitations from Bret Harte's 
California Sketches, while her young daughter, who has a 
very sweet voice, sang charmingly. 

Like all ships' companies, ours were bent on amusing 
tliemselves, although it was sometimes a pursuit of pleasure 
under difficulties; as one evening, when a young gentleman 
and lady sang " What are the wild waves saying ? " each 
clinging to a post for sui)port, while the performer at the 
piano had to fall on his knees to keep from being drifted away 
from his instrument ! 

But Grace Greenwood is not a mere entertainer of audi- 
ences with her voice, or of the public with her pen. She is 
not only a very clever writer, but has as much wisdom as wit 
in her woman's brain. In our conversations she did not dis- 
cover any extreme opinions, such as are held by some bril- 
liant female writers, but seemed to have a mind well balanced, 
with a great deal of good common sense as well as womanly 
feeling, and a brave heart to help her struggling sisters in 
America, and all over the world. 

One meets some familiar faces on these steamer decks, and 
here almost the first man that I ran against was a clergyman 
whom I knew twenty-five years ago in Connecticut, Rev. 
James T. Hyde. He is now a Professor in the Congrega- 
tional Theological Seminary at Chicago, and is going abroad 
for the first time. \V"hat a world of good it does these stu- 
dious men, these preachers and scholars, to be thus *' trans- 
ported ! " 

But here is a scholar and a professor who is not a stranger 
in Europe, but to the manner born, our own beloved Dr. 
Schaff, whose pas&age I had taken with mine (knowing that 
he had to go abroad this summer), and thus beguiled him 
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into our company. Wp shared the same state-room, and 
never do I desire a more delightful travelling comjianion on 
land or sea. Those who know him do not need to be told 
that he is not onlv one of our first scholars, but one of the 
most genial of men. While full of learning, he never 
oppresses you with oracular wisdom; but is just as ready 
for a pleasant story as for a grave literary or theological dis- 
cussion. I think we hardly realize yet what a service he has 
rendered to our country in establishing a sort of literary and 
intellectual free trade between the educated and religious 
mind of America and of Great Britain and Germany. To 
him more than to any other man is due the great success 
of the Evangelical Alliance. He is now going abroad on a 
mission of not less importance — the revision of our present 
version of the English Bible : a work which has enlisted for 
some years the combined labors of a great number of the 
most eminent scholars in England and America. 

Finally, as a practical homily and piece of advice to all 
who are going abroad, let me say, if you would have the 
fullest enjoyment, take a young person with you — if possi- 
ble, one who is untravelled, so that you can see the world 
again with fresh eyes. I came away in the deepest depres- 
sion. Nothing has comforted me so much as a light figure 
always at my side. Poor child ! The watching, and care, and 
sorrow that she has had for these many months, had driven the 
roses from her cheeks ; but now they are coming back again. 
She has never been abroad before. To her literally " all 
things are new." The sun rises daily on a new world. She 
enters into everything with the utmost zest. She was a very 
good sailor, and enjoyed the voyage, and made friends with 
everybody. Really it brought a thrill of pleasure for the 
first time into my poor heart to see her delight. She will 
be the best of companions in all my wanderings. 

In such good company, we have passed over the great and 
wide sea, and now set foot upon the land, thanking Him who 
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has led us safely througli the mighty waters. Yesterday 
momiug, after the English service had been read in the 
saloon, Dr. Schaff gave out the hymn, 

Nearer, my (Jod, to Thee, 

and my heart responded fervently to the prayer, that all the 
experiences of this mortal state, on the sea and on the land — 
the storms of the ocean and the storms of life — may serve this 
one supreme object of existence, to bring us keabeb to God, 
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IREIAND— rITS 

Tax LtXBS or Knj-iami, May Wth, 

There is never but onejirat inipraasiou ; all else is second 
in time itnd in degree. It is twenty-eight years since I first 
saw the shores of England nnd of Ireland, and then they 
were to me like some celestial country. It was tjien, as now, 
in the blessed apring-time— in the merry month of May ; 

The com was Rprmging f reah and green, 
The lark Bang' loud and higli ; .^ 

and the banks of the Mersey, as 1 sailed up to Liverpool, 
were lite the golden shores of Paradise. 

Now I am somewhat of a traveller, and should take these 
things more quietly, were it not for a pair of young eyes iie- 
side me, through which I see things anew, and taste ^ain 
the sweetness of that earlier time. If we had lauded in the 
moon, ray companion coulJ not have been at first more be- 
wildered and delighted with what alie saw ; everything waa 
BO queer and quaint, so old and strange —in a word, so unlike 
all she had ever seen before. The streets were different, be- 
ing very narrow, and winding up hill and down dale ; the 
houses were different, standing close up to the street, without 
the relief of grass, or Jawn, or even of stately ascending 
steps in front ; the thatched cottages and the flowering hedge- 
rows — all were new. 

To heighten the impression of what was so fresii to the 
eye, the country waa in its most beautiful season. Wo left 
New York still looking cold and cheerless from the backward 
spring; here the spring htMl burst into its full glory. The ^ 
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ivy mantled every old tower and ruin with the richest green ; 
the hawthorn was in blossom, making the hedge-rows, as we 
whirled along the roads, a mass of white and green, filling 
the eye with its ^beauty and the air with its fragrance. Thus 
there was an intoxication of the senses, as well as of the 
imagination; and if the girls (for two others, under the 
charge of Prof. Hyde, had joined our party) had leaped 
from the carriage, and commenced a romp or a dance on the 
greensward, we could hardly have been surprised, as an ex- 
pression of their childish joy, and their first greeting as they 
touched the soil, not of merry England, but of the Emerald 
Isle. 

But if this set them off into such ecstasies, what shall be 
said of their first si^^ht of a ruin ? Of courae it was Blamev 
Castle, which is near Cork, and famous for its Blarney Stone. 
A lordly castle, indeed, it must have been in the days of its 
pride, as it still towers up over a hundi*ed feet and more, and 
its walls are eight or ten feet thick : so that it would have 
lasted for ages, if Cromwell had not knocked some ugly holes 
through it a little more than two hundred years ago. But 
still the. tower is beautiful, being covered to the very top with 
masses of ivy, which in Engfand is the great beautifier of 
whatever is old, clinging to the mouldering wall, covering up 
the huge rents and gaps made by cannon balls, and making 
the most unsightly ruins lovely in their decay. We all climbed 
to the top, where hangs in aii', fastened by iron clamps 
in its place, the famous Blarney Stone, which is said to im- 
part to whoever kisses it the gift of eloquence, which will 
make one successful in love and in life. As it was, only one 
pressed forward to snatch this prize which it held out to 
our embrace. Dr. Schaff" even ** poked " the stone disdain- 
fully with his staff, perhaps thinking it would become like 
Aaron's rod that budded. The lack of enthusiasm, however, 
may have been owing to the fact that the stone hangs at a 
dizzy height, and is therefore somewhat difficult of approach ; 
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for on descending within the castle, where is another Blarney 
Stone lying on the ground, and within easy reach, I can tes- 
tify that several of the party gave it a hearty smack, not to 
catch any mysterious virtue from the stone, but the flavor of 
thousands of fair lips that had kissed it before. 

Before leaving this old castle, as we shall have many more 
to see hereafter, let me say a word about castles in general. 
They are well enough as ruins, and certainly, as they are 
scattered about Ireland and England, they add much to the 
picturesqueness of the landscapes, and will always possess a 
romantic interest. But viewed in the sober light of history, 
they are monuments of an age of barbarism, when the coun- 
try was divided among a hundred chiefs, each of whom had 
his stronghold, out of which he could sally to attack liis less 
powerful neighbor. Everything in the construction — the huge 
walls, with nariow slits for windows through which the ar- 
chers could pour arrows, or in later times the musketeers 
could shower balls, on their enemies ; the deep moat surround- 
ing it ; the drawbridge and portcullis — all speak of a tibie of 
universal insecurity, wlieu danger was abroad, and every 
man had to be armed against his fellow. 

As a place of habitation, such a fortress was not much better 
than a prison. The chieftain shut himself in behind massive 
walls, under huge arches, where the sun could never pene- 
trate, where all was dark and gloomy as a sepulchre. I know 
a cottage in New England, on the crest of one of the Berk- 
shire Hills, open on every side to light and air, kissed by the 
rising and the setting sun, in which there is a hundred times 
more of real comfort than could have been in one of these old 
castles, where a haughty baron passed his existence in gloomy 
grandeur, buried in sepulchral gloom. 

And to what darker purposes were these castles sometimes 
appKed I Let one go down into the passages underneath, 
and see the dungeons underground, dark, damp, and cold as 
the grave, in which prisoners and captives were buried alive. 
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One cannot grope bis waj into tlieae foul Bubterrfuean dun- 
gunns witlioul feeling that these oUI caatlea ai-e the monii- 
uienta of savage tyrauta ; tiiat if these waUs could speak, 
thoj' would tell iruuiy a talc, not of knightly chivalry, but of 
barbaroua cruelty, iJiat woulil curdle the blood with horror. 
These things take away Boinewhat of the charm which Walter 
Scott has thrown about these old " gallant knights," 'who 
were often no bettor than robber chiefs; and I am glad that 
Cromwell with his cannon battered their strongholds about 
tiieir ears. I^t these I'elics remain covered with ivy, and. , 
picturesque aa ruina, but let it never be forgotten that they 
are the fallen monuments of an age of barbarism, of terrof, 
and of cruelty. 

There is one other feature of tbia country that cannot be ' 
omitted from a survey of Ireland — it is the beggars, who ara I 
Bure to give an American a warm welcome. They greet him 
with whines and grimaces aud pitiful beseechiugs, to which 
he cannot harden his heart. My Brst salutation at Queens- 
town on Monday raomiug, on coming out in front of the 
hotel to take a view of the beautiful bay, was from an old 
woman in rags, who certainly looked what she described her- 
self to be, " a poor crathur, that had nobody to care for 
her," and who besought me, " for the love of God, to give 
her at least the price of a cup of tea ! " Of courae I did, 
when she gave me an Irish blessing : " May the gates of 
Paradiaa open to ye, and to all them that loves ye I " This 
vision of Paradise seems to be a favorite one with the Irish 
beggar, and is sometimea coupled with extraordinary images, 
as when one blesses her benefactor in this overflowing style : 
"May every hair on your head be a lamp to light you to i 
Paradise 1 " 

This quick wit of the Irish serves them better than their 
poverty in appealing for charity ; and I must confess that I 
have violated all the rules laid down by charitable societies, 
"not to give to beggars," for I have filled my pockets with 
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penuieE, aud given to hoi'des of ragamuffios, as well aa to old I 
women, to hear their answers, which, though lai'gely itifiiaed I 
with Irish blsruey, have a flavor of native wit. Wlio could J 
veaiataiicha blesaijig as this; "May ye ride ill a 6 ne carnage 
and the mud of your wheels splash the face of your ininiies," 
then with a quick turn, " though I know ye haven't any 1 " 

Yesterday we made an excursion through the Gap of Dun- 1 
loe, a famous gorge in the mountains around Killarney, a 
were set upon by the whole fraternity — r;^tag and bobtail. J 
At the foot of the pass we left our jaunting car to walk ov 

the mountain, alone being mounted on a poiiy. 

walked by her side, while our two theological professor* il 
strode ahead. The women were after them in full ciy, each j 
with a bowl of goat's milk and a bottle of " mountain dew " 
(Irish whiskey), to work upon their generous feelings. But j 
they produced no iiiipression ; the professors were absorbed I 
in theology or something else, and setting their faces with. J 
all the sternness of Caivjiiism against this vile be^aiy, tbey« 
kept moving up the mountain patji. At length the beg 
gave them up in despair, and returned to try their mild solic- J 
itations upon me. An old siren, coming up in a tender and J 
confiding way, whispei-ed to me, " You're the best looking J 
of the lot; and it is a nice lady ye have ; and a fine couple' 
ye make." Tliat was enough ; she got her money. I felt a 
little elated with tlie diatinguished and sujierior air wliich 
even beggars had discovered in my aspect and healing, till 
on returning to the hotel, one of our professors coolly inform- 
ed me that the same old witch had previously told him that ■ 
" he was the darling of the party 1 " After that, who will* 
ever believe a beggar's compliment agabi ? 

But we must not let the beggars on the way either amuse * 
or provoke us, so as to divert our attention from the natural 
grandeur and beauty around ns. The region of the Lakes 
of Killarney is at once the most wild and the most beautiful 
jKjition of Ireland. Those Lakes are set as iu a bowl, ir 
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hollow of rugged mountains, which are not like the Green 
Mountains, or the Catskills, wooded to the top, but bald and 
black, their heads being swept by perpetual storms from the 
Atlantic, that keep them always bleak and bare. Yet in the 
heart of these barren mountains, in the very centre of all 
this savage desolation, lie these lovely sheets of water. No 
wonder that they are sought by tourists from America, and 
from all parts of the world. 

Nor are their shores without verdure and beauty. Though 
the mountain sides are bare rock, like the peaks of volcanoes, 
yet the lower hills and meadows bordering on the Lakes are 
in a high state of cultivation. But these oases of fertility 
are not for the people; they all belong to great estates — 
chiefly to the Earl of Kenmare and a Mr. Herbert, who is a 
Member of Parliament. These estates are enclosed with high 
walls, as if to keep them not only from the intrusion of the 
people, but even from being seen by them. The great rule 
of English exclusiveness here obtains, as in the construction 
of the old feudal castles, the object in both cases being the 
same, to keep the owners in, and to shut everybody else out. 
Hence the contrast between what is within and what is with- 
out these enclosures. Within all is greenness and fertility ; 
without all is want and misery. It will not do to impute 
the latter entirely to the natural shiftlessness of the Irish 
people, as if they would rather beg than work. They have 
very little motive to work. They cannot own a foot of the 
soil. The Earl of Kenmare mav have thousands of acres for 
his game, but not a foot will he sell to an Irish laborer, how- 
ever worthy or industrious. Hence the inevitable tendency 
of things is to impoverish more and more the wretched peas- 
antry. How long would even the farmers of New England 
retain their sturdy independence, if all the land of a county 
were in a single estate, and they could not by any possibility 
get an acre of ground ? They would soon lose their self- 
respect, as they sank from the condition of owners to tenants. 
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The more I see of different countries, the more T am con- 
vinced that the first condition of a robust and manly race is 
that they should have within their reach some means, either 
by culture of the soil or by some other kind of industry, of 
securing for themselves an honest and decent support. It is 
impossible to keep up self-respect when there is no means of 
livelihood. Hence the feeling of sadness that mingles with 
all this beauty around me ; that it is a country where all is 
for the few, and nothing for the many ; where the poor starve, 
while a few nobles and rich landlords can spend their sub- 
stance in riotous living. Kingsley, in one of his novels, puts 
into the mouth of an agrarian workman these lines, which 
always seemed to me to have a singular pathos : 

*' O I England is a pleasant place for them that's great and high, 
But England is a wretched place for them that's poor as I." 

That is the woe of Ireland — a woe inwrought with its veiy 
institutions, and which it would seem only some social con- 
vulsion could remove. Sooner or later it must come ; we 
hope by peaceful methods and gentle influences. We shall 
not live to see the time, but we trust another generation may, 
when the visitor to Killamey shall not have his delight in 
the works of God spoiled by sight of the wretchedness ot 
man ; when instead of troops of urchins in rags, with bare 
feet, running for miles to catch the pennies thrown from 
jaunting cars, we shall see hapi)y, rosy-cheeked children issu- 
ing from school-houses, and see the white spii*es of pietty 
churches gleaming in the valleys and on the hills. That 
will be the ** sunburst " indeed for poor old Ireland, wheji 
the glory of the Lord is thus seen upon her waters and her 
mountains. 
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SCOTI.AIID AKD THE SCOTCH. 

EDOCBvaaB, June Sd, 
In making the tour of Great Britain, there is an advantaga 
in taking Ireland first, Scotland next, and England last, — 
since in this way one is always going fi-om the less to tho . 
more iiit«reatiug. To the young American travellur " fi-esh 1 
and green," with enthusiasm unexpended, it seems on landing 
in Ireland as if there never was such a Lit of green earth, 
and uideed it is a very interesting country, £ut many oa J 
are its atti-aetions, Scotland has far more, in that it i 
home of a much greater people, and is invented with for idcher I 
histoiical and poetical associations; it has been the scene o£ 1 
great historical events ; it is the land of Wallace and Bruce,. I 
of Reformere and Martyrs, of John Knox and the Cove- M 
nanterK, and of great preachers down to the days of Chalmers 1 
and Guthrie ; and it has been immortalized by the genius of 
poets and noveliats, who have given a fi-eah interest to the 
simple manners of the people, as well as to their lakes and 
momitaijis. 

And after all, it is this human interest wliich is the great 
interest of any country — not its hills and valleys, its lakes 
and rivera alone, but tliese features of natural beauty and 
sublimity, illumined and glorified by the presence of man, by 
the record of what he has auifered and what he has achieved, 
of hia love and courage, hia daring and devotion ; and 
nowhere are these more identified with the country itself than 
here, nowhere do they more speak from the very rocks and 
hills and glens. 

Scotland, though a gi*eat country, is not a very lai^e one, 
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and such are now the^iilities of travel that one can go very 
quickly to almost aoj^wnt, A few hours will take you into ' 
the heart of the-'Highlanfld, We mado in one day the excur- 
sion to Stirling, and to Lucli Lomond and Loch Kittrine, and 
felt at every step how- muck the beauties of nature are 
heighteaed by associations with romance or history. From 
Stirling Castle one looks down upon a dozen battle-fielJs. 
He is in sight of BaunOckburn, where Bruce drove back tlia 
English invader, and of other fielda aHsociated with Wallace, 
the hero of Scotland, aa William Tell is of SwiUerland. 
Ooce among the lakes he surrenders himself to his imagina- 
tion, excited by romance. Tlie poetry of Soott gives to the j 
wild glena and moors a greater charm than the bloom 
lieather. Tho lovely lake catches, more beautiful than the 
rays of sunset, 

" A light that never was on sea or shore, 
The inspiration and the poet's dream." 

Looh Katrine is a very pretty sheet of water, lying aa it 
does at the foot of nigged mountains, yet it is not more beau- 
tiful than hitndretls of small lakes among our Northern hills, 
but it derives a poetic charm from being tiie scone of " Tho 
Lady of the Lake." A little rocky islet iii pointed out as 
Ellen's Isle. An open field by the roadside, wliich would " 
attract no attention, immediately becoinus a,n object of roman- , 
tic interest when the coachman tella us it was the scene of 
the combat between Fit/ James and Roderick Dhu. I have 
climbed through many a rocky mountain gorge as wild a 
Trossachs, but they had not Walter Scott to people them , 
with hia marvellous creations. 

The rough country over which we are riding just now ia 
no wilder than many of the roads among the White Mountains 1 
— but it is the country of Rob Roy 1 A student of the re- j 
ligious jiart of Scottish history will find another aiii 
■aored intei-eat here, as he remembers how, in llie days of 
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le old Covenanters sought refuge in these glens, 
[nd shelter from those pursuing rough-riders, 
Claverhotii»4 dragoons. Thus it is the history of Scotland, 
and the genius of her writers, that give such interest to her 
country and her people ; and as I stood at the grave of John 
Wilson (Christopher North), I blessed the hand that had 
depicted so tenderly the " Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life," presenting such varied scenes in the cottage and the 
manse, in the glen and on the moor, but everywhere illustrat- 
ing the patient trust and courage of this wonderful people. 
It is a fit winding up to the tour of Scotland, that commonly 
the traveller's last visit, aa he comes down to England, is to 
Abbotsford, the home of Walter Scott ; to Melrose Abbey, 
which a few lines of his poetry have invested with an inter- 
est greater than that of other similar ruins ; and to Dryburgh 
Abbey, where he sleeps. 

Edinburgh is the most picturesque city in Europe, as it is 
cleft in twain by a deep gorge or ravine, on either side of 
which the two divisions of the city, the Old Town and the 
New Town, stand facing each other. From the Royal Hotel, 
where we are, in Princes street, just op{)Osite the beautiful 
monument to Walter Scott, we look across this gorge to long 
ranges of buildings in the Old Town, some of which are ten 
stories high ; and to the Castle, lifted in air four hundred 
feet by a cliflf that rears its rocky front from the valley below, 
its top girt round with walls, and frowning with batteries. 
What associations cluster about those heights ! For hun- 
dreds of years, even before the date of authentic history, 
that has been a military stronghold. It has been besieged 
again and again. Cromwell tried to take it, but its battle- 
ments of rock proved inaccessible even to his Ironsides. 
There, in a little room hardly bigger than a closet, Mary 
Queen of Scots gave birth to a prince, who when but eight 
days old was let down in a basket from the cliff, that the life 
so precious to two kingdoms as that of the sovereign in whom 
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Scotland and England were to be united, might not perish 
by murderous hands. And there is St. Giles' Cathedral, 
where John Knox thundered, and where James VI. (the in- 
fant that was born in the castle) when chosen to be James I. 
of England, took leave of his Scottish subjects. 

At the other end of Edinburgh is Holy rood Castle, whose 
chief interest is from its association with the mother of James, 
the beautiful but ill-fated Mary. How all that history, 
strangor and sadder than any romance, comes back again, as 
we stand on the very spot where she stood when she was 
married ; and pass through the rooms in which she lived, 
and see the very bed on which she slept, unconscious of the 
doom that was before her, and trace all the surroundings of 
her most romantic and yet most tragic history. Such are 
some of the associations which gather around Edinburgh ! 

I find here my friend Mr. William Nelson (of the famous 
publishing house of Nelson and Sons), whose hospitality I en- 
joyed for a week in the summer of 1867; and he, with his 
usual courtesy, gave up a whole day to show us Edinburgh, 
taking us to all the beautiful points of view and places of his- 
torical interest — to the Castle and Holyrood, and the Queen's 
Drive, around Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags. Mr. Nel- 
son's house is a little out of the city, under the shadow of 
Arthur's Seat, near a modest manse, which has been visited 
by hundreds of American ministers, as it was the home of 
the late Dr. Guthrie. His brother, Mr. Thomas Nelson, 
has lately erected one of the most be.au tiful private houses I 
have seen in Scotland, or anywhere else. I doubt if there 
is a finer one in Edinburgh ; and what gives it a special in- 
terest to an American, is that it was built wholly out of the 
rise of American securities. During our civil war, when 
most people in England thought the Great Republic was gone, 
he had faith, and invested thousands of pounds in our gov- 
ernment bonds, the rise in which has paid entirely for this 
quite baronial mansion, so that he has some reason to call 
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it his American house. So many in Great Britain have lost 
by American securities, that it was pleasant to know of one 
who had reaped the reward of his faith in the strength of 
our government and the integrity of our people. 

When we reached Edinburgh both General Assemblies were 
just closing their annual meetings. I had met in Glasgow, on 
Sunday, at the Bai'ony church (where he is successor to Dr. 
Norman . Macleod), John Marshall Lang, D.D., who visited 
America as a delegate to our General Assembly, and left a 
most favorable impression in our country ; who told me that 
their Assembly — that of the National Church — would close 
the next day, and advised me to hasten to Edinburgh before 
its separation. So we came on with him on Monday, and 
looked in twice at the proceedings, but had not courage to 
stay to witness the end, which was not reached till four o'clock 
the next morning ! But by the courtesy of Dr. Lang, I re- 
ceived an invitation from the excellent moderator. Dr. Sellars, 
(who had been in America, and had the most friendly feeling 
for our countrymen,) to a kind of state dinner, which it is an 
honored custom of this old Church to give at the close of the 
Assembly. The moderator is allowed two hundred pounds to ^ 
entertain. He gives a public breakfast every morning during^ 
the session, and winds up with this grand feast. If the morn- 
ing repasts were on such a generous scale as that which we 
saw, the £200 could go but a little way. There were about 
eighty guests, including the most eminent of the clergy, prin- 
cipals and professors of colleges, dignitaries of the city of 
Edinburgh, judges and law officers of the crown, etc. I sat 
next to Dr. Lang, who pointed out to me the more notable 
guests, and gave me much information between the courses ; 
and Dr. Schaff sat next to Professor Milligan. As became 
an Established Church, there were toasts to the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and her Majesty's Ministers. Altogether 
it was a wery distinguished gathering, which I greatly enjoyed. 
I am glad that we in America are beginning to cul tivate re- 
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lations with the National ChHrch of Scotland. Ab to tho j 
question of Chui-di and State, of course onr sympatliies are 
more witli the Free Chui'ch, but tliat bIiowM not prevent a 
friendly int«rcourse with so largo a body, to which we are 
drawn by the ties of a common faith and order. Delegates 
from the National Church of Scotland will always be welcome 
in our AHseniblies, eapecially when they are such men aa I>r. 
Lang and Professor Milligan ; and our representativea are 
sure of a hearty reception here. Drl Adams and Dr. Shaw, 
two or three years since, electrified their Assembly, and they 
do not cease to speak of it. Certainly we cannot but be 
greatly benefited by cultivating the most cordial retationB 
with a body which contains so large an array of men distin- | 
guished for learning, eloquence, and piety. 

In the Free Church things ai'e done with leas of foim and , 
Btate than in the National Church, but there is iot^nse 
and vigor. I looted in upon their Assembly, but found it 
occupied, like the other, chiefly with those routine matters 
which are hastened through at the close of a session. But I 
heai'd from members that the year has been one of great 
prosperity. The labors of the American revivalists, Moody 
^d Sankey, have been well received, uuil tlie impreaaion of ■ 
al] with whom I conversed was that they had dona great , 
good. In financial matters I was told that there had been , 
such an outpouring of liberality as had never been known iu i 
Scotland before. The success of the Sustentation Fund is ' 
something marvellous, and must delight the heart of that 
noble Bon of Scotland, Dr. McCosh. 

I am disappointed to find that the cause of Union has 
made more progress. There is indeed a prospect of the ". 
formed " Church being absorbed into the Free Church, tliua I 
putting an end to an old secessiou. But it is a Btuall body of I 
only some eighty chureliea, while the negotiations with the far J 
lacger body of United Preabyteriaus, after being carried on 
many years, are finally auspended, and may not be resun 
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As to the National Chiircb, it clings to its connection witli 
the State as fondly as ever, and the Free Church, having 
grown strong without its aid, now disdains its alliance. On 
both sides the attitude is one of respectful but pretty decided 
aversion. So far from drawing nearer to each other, they 
appear to recede farther apart. It was thought that some 
advance had been made on the part of the Old Kirk, in the act 
of Parliament abolishing patronage, but the Free Church 
seemed to regard this as a temptation of the adversary to 
allure them from the stand which they had taken more than 
thirty years ago, and which they had maintained in a long 
and severe, but glorious, struggle. They will not listen to the 
voice of the charmer, no, not for an hour. 

This attitude of the Free Church toward the National 
Church, coupled with the fact that its negotiations with the 
United Presbyterians have fallen through, does not give us 
much hope of a general union among the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, at least in our day. In fact there is something in 
the Scotch nature which seems to forbid such coalescence. 
It does not fuse well. It is too hard and "gritty" to melt in 
every crucible. For this reason they cannot well unite with 
any body. Their very nature is centrifugal rather than cen- 
tripetal. They love to argue, and the more they argue the 
more positive they become. The conviction that they are 
right, is absolute on both sides. Whatever other Christian 
grace they lack, they have at least attained to a full assurance 
of faith. No one can help admiring their rugged honesty 
and their strong convictions, ui)hcld with unflinching courage. 
They become heroes in the day of battle, and martyrs in the 
day of persecution ; but as for mutual concession, and mutual 
forgiveness, that, I fear, is not in them. 

It is painful to see this alienation between two bodies, for 
both of which we cannot but feel the greatest respect. It 
does not become us Americans to offer any counsel to tluoso 
who are older and wiser than we ; yet if we might send a 
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single message across the sea, it should be to say that we 
have learned by all our conflicts and struggles to cherish two 
things — which are our watchwords in Church and State — 
liberty and union. We prize our liberty. With a great 
price we have obtained this freedom, and no man shall take 
it from us. But yet we have also learned how precious a 
thing is brotherly love and concord. Sweet is the com- 
munion of saints. This is the last blessing which we desire 
for Scotland, that has so many virtues that we cannot but 
wish that she might abound in this grace also. Even 
with this imperfection, we love her country and her people. 
Whoever has had access to Scottish homes, must have been 
stiiick with their beautiful domestic character, with the at- 
tachment in families, with the tenderness of parents, and 
the affectionate obedience of children. A country in which 
the scenes of " The Cotter's Saturday Night " are repeated in 
thousands of homes, we cannot help loving as well as admiring. 
Wherefore do I say from my heart, A thousand blessings on 
dear old Scotland I Peace be within her walls, and prosper- 
ity within her palaces ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MOODY AND SANKEY IN LONDON. 

London, June 10th. 
To an American, visiting London just now, the object oi 
most interest is the meetings of his countrymen, Moody and 
Sankey. He has heard so much of them, that he is curious 
to see with his own eyes ju^t what they are. One thing is 
undeniable — that they have created a prodigious sensation. 
London is a very big place to make a stir in. A pebble 
makes a ripple in a placid lake, while a rock falling from the 
side of a mountain disappears in an instant in the ocean. 
London is an ocean. Yet here these meetings have been 
thronged as much as in other cities of Great Britain, and that 
not by the common people alone (although they have heard 
gladly), but by representatives of all classes. For several 
weeks they were held in the Haymarket Theatre, right in the 
centre of fashionable London, and in the very place devoted 
to its amusements ; yet it was crowded to sufibcation, and not 
only by Dissenters, but by members of the Established 
Church, among whom were such men as Dean Stanley, and 
Mr. Gladstone, and Lord-Chancellor Cairns. The Duchess 
of Sutherland was a frequent attendant. All this indicates, 
if only a sensation, at least a sensation of quite extraordinary 
character. No doubt the multitude was drawn together in 
part by curiosity. The novelty was an attraction ; and, like 
the old Athenians, they ran together into the market-place to 
hear some new thing. This alone would have drawn them 
once or twice, but the excitement did not subside. If some 
fell off, others rushed in, so that the place was crowded to the 
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last. These meetings closed just before we reached London, 
to be opened in another quarter of the great city. 

Last Sunday we went to hear Mr. Spurgeon, and he 
announced that on Thursday (to-day) Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey would commence a new series of meetings for the 
especial benefit of the South of London. A large structure 
had been erected for the purpose. He warmly endorsed the 
movement, and spcke in high praise of the men, especially 
for the modesty and tact and the practical judgment they 
showed along with their zeal ; and urged all, instead of stand- 
ing aloof and criticizing, to join heartily in the eftbrt which 
he believed would result in great good. In a conversation 
afterward in his study, Mr. Spurgeon said to me that Moody 
was the most simple-minded of men ; that he told him on 
coming here, " I am the most over-estimated and over-praised 
man in the world." This low esteem of himself, and readi- 
ness to take any place, so that he may do his Master's work, 
ought to disarm the disposition to judge him according to 
the rules of rigid literary, or rhetorical, or even theological, 
criticism. 

This new tabernacle which has been built for Mr. Moody 
is set up at Camberwell Green, on the south side of the 
Thames, not very far from Mr. Spurgeon's church. It is a 
huge structure, standing in a large enclosure, which is entered 
by gates. The service was to begin at three o'clock. It was 
necessary to have tickets for admission, which I obtained from 
the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, a Member of Parliament, who is 
about as well known in London as Lord Shaftesbury for his 
activity in all good works. He advised me to go early to an- 
ticipate the crowd. We started from Piccadilly at half-past 
one, and drove quietly over Westminster Bridge, thinking we 
should be in ample time. But as we approached Camberwell 
Green it was evident that there was a tide setting toward the 
place of meeting, which swelled till the crowd became a rush. 

There were half a dozen entrances. We asked for the one 
2* 
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to the platform, and were directed some distance around. 
Arrived at the gates we found them shut and barred, and 
guarded by policemen, who said they had received orders 
to admit no more, as the place was already more than full, 
although the pressure outside was increasing every instant. 
We might have been turned back from the very doors of the 
sanctuary, if Mr. Kinnaird had not given me, besides the 
tickets, a letter to Mr. Hodder, who Wjis the chief man in 
charge, directing him to take us in and give us seats on the 
platform. This I passed through the gates to the policeman, 
who sent it on to some of the managers within, and word 
came back that the bearers of the letter should be admitted. 
But tills was easier said than done. How to admit us two 
without admitting others was a difficult matter ; indeed, it 
was an impossibility. The policemen tried to open the gates 
a little way, so as to permit us to pass in ; but as soon as the 
gates were ajar, the guardians themselves were swept away. 
In vain they tried to stem the torrent. The crowd rushed 
past them, (and would have rushed over them, if they had 
stood in the way,) and surged up to the building. Here 
again the crush was terrific. Had we foreseen it, we should 
not have attempted the passage ; but once in the stream, it 
was easier to go forward than to go back. There was no help 
for it but to wait till the tide floated us in ; and so, after some 
minutes we were landed at last in one of the galleries, from 
which we could take in a view of the scene. 

It was indeed a wonderful spectacle. The building is 
somewhat like Barnum's Hippodrome, though not so large, 
and of better shape for speaking and hearing, being not so 
oblong, but more square, with deep galleries, and will hold, 
I should say, at a rough estimate, six or eight thousand peo- 
ple. The front of the galleries was covered with texts in 
large letters, such as " God is Love " ; '' Jesus only " ; '' Look- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith " ; " Come 
unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 

r 
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give you rest." At each corner was a room marked ** For 
inquirers." 

As we had entered by mistake the wrong door, instead of 
finding ourselves on the platform beside Mr. Moody, we had 
been borne by the crowd to. the gallery at the other end of 
the building ; but this had one advantage, that of enabling 
us to test the power of the voices of the speakers to reach 
such large audiences. While the immense assemblage were 
getting settled in their places, several hymns were sung, which 
quietly and gently prepared them for the services that were 
to follow. 

At length Mr. Moody appeared. The moment he rose, 
there was a movement of applause, which he instantly checked 
with a wave of his hand, and at once proceeded to business, 
turning the minds of the audience to something besides him- 
self, by asking them to rise and sing the stirring hymn, 

" Ring the bells of heaven I there is joy to-day I " 

The whole assembly rose, and caught up the words with 
such energy that the rafters rang with the mighty volume of 
sound. A venerable minister, with white locks, then rose, 
and clinging to the railing for support, and raising his voice, 
offered a brief but fervent prayer. 

Mr. Moody's part in this opening service, it had been an- 
nounced beforehand, would be merely to preside, while others 
spoke ; and he did little more than to introduce them. He 
read, however, a few verses from the parable of the talents, 
and urged on every one the duty to use whatever gift he had, 
be it great or small, and not bury his talent in a napkin. 
His voice was clear and strong, and where I sat I heard dis- 
tinctly. What he said was good, though in no wise remark- 
able. Mr. Sankey touched us much more as he followed 
with an appropriate hymn : 

*' Nothing but leaves! " 

As soon as I caught his first notes, I felt that there was one 

•1 
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cause of the success of these meetings. His voice is very 
powerful, and every word was given with such distinctness 
that it reached every ear in the building. All listened with 
breathless interest as he sang : 

'* Nothing but leaves ! the Spirit grieves 

Over a wasted life ; 
0*er sins indulged while conscience slept, 
O'er vows and promises unkept, 

And reaps from years of strife — 
Nothing but leaves ! nothing but leaves ! " 

Rev. Mr. Aitken, of Liverpool, then made an address of 
perhaps half an hour, following up the thought of Mr. Moody 
on the duty of all to join in the effort they were about to 
undertake. His address, without being eloquent, was ear- 
nest and practical, to which Mr. Sankey gave a thrilling ap- 
plication in another of his hymns, in which the closing line of 
every verse was, 

*' Here am I ; send me, send me I " 

Mr. Spurgeon was reserved for the closing address, and 
spoke, as he always does, very forcibly. I noticed, as I had 
before, one great element of his power, viz., his illustrations, 
which are most apt. For example, he was urging ministers 
and Christians of all denominations to join in this movement, 
and wished to show the folly of a contentious spirit among 
them. To expose its absurdity, he said : 

** A few years ago I was in Rome, and there I saw in the 
Vatican a statue of two wrestlers, in the attitude of men try- 
ing to throw each other. I went back two years after, and 
they were in the same struggle, and I suppose are at it 
still I " Everybody saw the application. Such a constrained 
posture might do in a marble statue, but could anything be 
more ridiculous '-han for livinoj men thus to stand always 
facing each other in an attitude of hostility and defiance ? 
'^ And there too," he proceeded^ '^ was another statue of a 
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boy pulling a thorn out of Ilia foot, 1 went to Rome sgaio, , « 
and there he was still, with the satue bendeil foiin, and tttft j 
same look of pain, atruggiing to be free. I auppioaa he is I 
there still, and will be to all eternity I " What an apt i' 
age of the self-inflicted torture of some who, writhing under 1 
real or imagined injury, bug their grievance and their pain, [ 
jiiatead of at once tearing it away, and standing erect aa 1 
men in the full liberty wherewith Christ makes his people I 



Again, he was illustrating the folly of some miuiaters ii 
giving so much time and thought to refuting infidel objec- 
tions, by which they often made their people^a minds fami- 
liar with what they would never have heard of, and filled 
tbem with doubt and j>erplexity. He said the process re- 
minded liim of what was done at a grotto Dear Naples, which 
is filled with carbonic acid gaa so strong that life cannot exist 
in it, to illuatrata which the vile people of the cave seize a 
wretched dog, and throw him in, and in a few minutes the poor 
animal is nearly dead. Then they deluge him with cold water 
to bring liim round. Just about as wise are those miniatera 
who, haviug to jireiich the Gospel of Chriat, think they must 
first drop their hearers into a pit filled with the itephyxiating 
gaa of a false philosophy, to show how they oaa apply their 
hydropathy in reoovering theyi afterwards. Better let them 
keep above ground, and breathe all the time the pure, 
blessed air of heaven, . 

Ill uat rat ions like these told upon the audience, beoauao J 
they were ao apt, and so informed with common sense. Mr, 
Spurgeon has an utter contempt for scientific charlatans and 
literary dilettanti, and all that class of men who have no 
higher business in life than to carp and criticise. He wonld 
judge everything by its practical reaulta. If sneering infidela 
aak. What good religion does ? he points to those it has 
saved, to the men it has reformed, whom it has lifted up from 
degradation and death; and exclaims with Ina tremendous 
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voice, ** There they are ! standing on the shore, saved from 
shipwreck and ruin ! " That result is the sufficient answer 
to all cavil and objection. 

"And now," continued Mr. Spurgeon, applying what he 
had said, *' here are these two brethren who have come to us 
from over the sea, whom God has blessed wherever they have 
labored in Scotland, in Ireland, and in England. It may 
be said they are no wiser or better than our own preachers 
or laymen. Perhaps not. But somehow, whether by some 
novelty of method, or some special tact, they have caught the 
popular ear, and that of itself is a great point gained — they 
have got a hold on the public mind." Again he resorted to 
illustration to make his point. 

*' Some years ago," he said, " I was crossing the Maritime 
Alps. We were going up a pretty heavy grade, and the en- 
gine, though a powerful one, labored hard to drag us up the 
steep ascent, till at length it came to a dead stop. I got out 
to see what was the matter, for I didn't like the look of 
things, and there we were stuck fast in a snow-drift ! The 
engine was working as hard as ever, and the wheels con- 
tinued to revolve ; but the rails were icy, and the wheels 
could not take hold — they could not get any grip — and so 
the train was imable to move. So it is with some men, and 
some ministers. They are splendid engines, and they have 
steam enough. The wheels revolve all right, only they don't 
get any grip on the rails, and so the train doesn'c move. 
Now our American friends have somehow got this grip on 
the public mind ; when they speak or sing, the people hear. 
Without debating why this is, or how it is, let us thank God 
for it, and try to help them in the use of the power which 
God has given them." 

After this stirring address of Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Moody 
announced the arrargements for the meetings, which would 
be continued in that place for thirty days ; and with another 
rousing hymn the meeting closed. This, it is given out, is 
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to be the last month of Moody and Sankey in England, and 
of course they hope it will be the crown of all their labors. 

After the service was ended, and the audience had partly 
dispersed, we made our way around to the other end of the 
building, and had a good shake of the hand with Mr. Moody, 
with whom I had spent several days at Mr. Henry Bewley's, 
in Dublin, in 1867, and then travelled with him to London, 
little dreaming that he would ever excite such a commotion 
in this great Babylon, or have such a thronging multitude to 
hear him as I have seen to-day. 

And now, what of it all? It would be presumption to give 
an opinion on a single service, and that where the principal 
actor in these scenes was almost silent. Certainly there are 
some drawbacks. For my part, I had rather worship in less 
of a crowd. If there j^ anything which I shrink from, it is 
getting into a crush from which there is no escape, and being 
obliged to struggle for life. Sometimes, indeed, it may be a 
duty, but it is not an agreeable one. Paul fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, but I don't think he liked it ; and it seems 
to me a pretty near approach to being thrown to the lions, 
to be caught in a rushing, roaring London crowd. 

And still I must not do it injustice. It was not a mob, but 
only a very eager and excited concourse of people ; who, when 
once settled in the building, were attentive and devout. 
Perhaps the assembly to-day was more so than usual, as the 
invitation for this opening service had been " to Christians," 
and probably the bulk of those present were members of 
neighboring churches. They were, for the most part, very 
plain people, but none the worse for that, and they joined in 
the service with evident interest, singing heartily the hymns, 
and turning over their Bibles to follow the references to pas- 
sages of Scripture. Their simple sincerity and earnestness 
were very touching. 

As to Mr. Moody, in the few remarks he made I saw no 
sign of eloquence, not a single brilliant flash, such as would 
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have lighted up a five minutes' talk of our fiiend Talniage ; 
but there was the impressiveness of a man who was too much 
in earnest to care for flowers of rhetoric ; whose heart was in 
his work, and who, intent on that alone, spoke with the ut- 
most simplicity and plainness. I iiear it frequently said 
that his power is not in any extraordinary gift of speech, but 
in organizing Christian work. One would suppose that this 
long-continued labor would break him down, but on the con- 
trary, he seems to thrive upon it, and has grown stout and 
burly as any Englishman, and seems ready for many more 
campaigns. 

As to the result of his labors, instead of volunteering an 
opinion on such sligho observation, it is much more to the 
purpose to give the judgment of others who have had full 
opportunity to see his methods, and to observe the fruits. I 
have conversed with men of standing and influence in Dub- 
lin, Belfast, Glasgow, and Edinburgh — men not at all likely 
to be carried away by any sudden fanaticism. All speak well 
of him, and believe that he has done good in their respective 
cities. This certainly is very high testimony, and for the 
present is the best we can have. They say that he shows 
great tact in keeping clear of difficulties, not allying himself 
with sects or parlies, and awakening no prejudices, so that 
Baptists, like Mr. Spurgeon, and Methodists and Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterians, all work together. In Scotland, 
men of the Free Church and of the National Church joined 
in the meetings, and one cannot but hope that the tendency 
of this general religious movement will be to incline the 
hearts of those noble, but now divided brethren, more and 
more towards each other. 

What will be the effect in London, it is too soon to say. 
It seems almost impossible to make any impression on a city 
which is a world in itself. London has nearly four millions 
of inhabitants — more than the six States of New England put 
together ! It is the monstrous growth of our modern civili* 
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zation. With its enormous size, it contains more wealth 
than any city in the world, and more poverty — more luxury 
on the one hand, and more misery on the other. To those 
who have explored the low life of London, the revelations are 
terrific. The wretchedness, the filth, the squalor, the physi- 
cal pollution and moral degradation in which vast numbers 
live, is absolutely appalling. 

And can such a seething mass of humanity be reached by 
any Christian influences ? That is the problem to be solved. 
It is a gigantic undertaking. Whatever can make any im- 
pression upon it, deserves the support of all good men. I 
hope fervently that the present movement may leave a moral 
result that shall remain after the actors in it have passed away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TWO SIDES OP LONDON. — IS MODERN CIVILIZATION A 

FAILURE ? 

Jnnc 15th. 

It is now " the height of the season" in London. Parlia- 
ment is in session, and '* everybody " is in town. Except the 
Queen, who is in the Highlands, almost all the Royal family 
are here ; and (except occasional absences on the Continent, 
or as Ministers at foreign courts, or as Governors of India, 
of Canada, of Australia, and other British colonies) probably 
almost the whole nobility of the United Kingdom are at this 
moment in London. Of course foreigners flock here in great 
numbers. So crowded is every hotel, that it is difficult to 
find lodgings. We have found very central quarters in 
Dover street, near Piccadilly, close by the clubs and the 
parks, and the great West End, the fashionable quarter of 
London. 

Of course the display from the assemblage of so much rank 
and wealth, and the concourse of such a multitude from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and indeed from all parts 
of the earth, is magnificent. We go often to Hyde Park 
Corner, to see the turnout in the afternoon. In Rotten Row 
(strange name for the most fashionable riding ground in 
Europe) is the array of those on horseback ; while the drive 
adjoining is appropriated to carriages. The mounted caval- 
cade makes a gallant sight. What splendid horses, and how 
well these English ladies ride ! Here come the equipages 
of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, with 
their fair brides from northern capitals, followed by an end- 
less roll of carriages of dukes and marquises and earls, and 
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lords and ladies of high degree. It seems as if all the glory 
of the world were here. In strange contrast with this pomp 
and show, whom should we meet, as we were riding in the 
Park on Saturday, but Moody (whom John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, was taking out for an airing to prepi!ti'e him 
for the fatigues of the morrow), who doubtless looked upon 
all this as a Vanity Fair, much greater than that which 
Bunyan has described ! 

But not to regard it in a severe spirit of censure, it is a 
sight such as brings before us, in one moving panorama, the 
rank and beauty, the wealth and power, of the British Em- 
pire, represented in these lords of the realm. Such a sight 
cannot be seen anywhere else in Europe, not in the Champs 
Elys6es or the Bois de Boulogne of Paris, nor the Prater at 
Vienna. 

Take another scene. Let us start after ten o'clock and ride 
down into " the city," — a title which, as used here, belongs 
only to the old part of London, beyond Temple Bar, which 
is now given up wholly to business, and where " nobody that 
is anybody " lives. Here are the Bank of England, the 
Royal Exchange, and the great commercial houses, that have 
their connections in all parts of the earth. The concentra- 
tion of wealth is enormous, represented by hundreds and 
thousands of millions sterling. One might almost say that 
half the national debts of the world are owned here. There 
is not a power on the globe that is seeking a loan, that does 
not come to London. France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, all 
have recourse to its bankers to provide the material of war, 
or means for the construction of the great works and monu- 
ments of peace. Our American railways have been built 
largely with English money. Alas, that so many have proved 
unfortunate investments ! 

It is probably quite within bounds to say that the accumu- 
lation of wealth at this centre is gi^eater than ever was piled 
up before on the globe, even in the days of the Persian or 
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Babylonian Empires ; or when the kings of Egypt built the 
Pyramids ; or when Korae sat on the seven hills, and subject 
provinces sent tribute from all parts of the earth ; or in that 
Mogul Empire, whose monuments at Delhi and Agra are still 
the wonder of India. 

Can it be that a city so vast, so populous, so rich, has a 
canker at its root ? Do not judge hastily, but see for your- 
self Leave Hyde Park Corner, and its procession of nobles 
and princes ; leave '' the city," with its banks and counting- 
houses, and plunge into another quarter of London. One 
need not go far away, for the hiding-places of poverty and 
wretchedness are often nnder the very shadow of the palaces 
of the rich. Come, then, and grope through these narrow 
streets. You turn aside to avoid the ragged, wretched crea- 
tures that crouch along your path. But come on, and if you 
fear to go farther, take a policeman with you. Wind your 
way into narrow passages, into dark, foul alleys, up-stairs, 
story after story, each worse than the last. Summon up 
courage to enter the rooms. You are staggered by the foul 
smell that issues as you open the doors. But do not go back ; 
wait till your eye is a little accustomed to the darkness, and 
you can see more clearly. Here is a room hardly big enough 
for a single bed, yet containing six, eight, ten, or a dozen 
persons, all living in a common herd, cooking and eating 
such wretched food as they have, and sleeping on the floor 
together. 

What can be expected of human beings, crowded in such 
miserable habitations, living in filth and squalor, and often 
pinched with hunger ? Not only is refinement impossible, 
but comfort, or even decency. What manly courage would 
not give way, sapped by the deadly poison of such an air ? 
Who wonders that so many rush to the gin-shop to snatch 
a moment of excitement or forgetfulness ? What feminine 
delicacy could stand the foul and loathsome contact of such 
brutal degradation ? Yet this is the way in which tens, and 
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perhaps hundreds of thousands of the population of London 
live. 

But it is at night that these low quarters are most fearful. 
Then the population turns into the streets, which are bril- 
liantly lighted up by the flaring gas-jets. Then the gin-shops 
are in their glory, crowded by the lowest and most wretched 
specimens of humanity — men and women in rags — old, gray- 
headed men and haggard women, and young girls, — and even 
children, learning to be imps of wickedness almost as soon 
as they are born. After a few hours of this excitement they 
reel home to their miserable dens. And then each wretched 
room becomes more hideous than before, — for drinking begets 
quarrelling; and, cursing and swearing and fighting, the 
wretched creatures at last sink exhausted on the floor, to 
forget their misery in a few hours of troubled sleep. 

Such is a true, but most inadequate, picture of one side of 
London. Who that sees it, or even reads of it, can wonder 
that so many of these "victims of civilization," finding 
human hearts harder than the stones of the street, seek re- 
fuge in suicide ? I never cross London Bridge without recall- 
ing Hood's '* Bridge of Sighs," and stopping to lean over 
the parapet, thinking of the tragedies which those " dark 
arches " have witnessed, as poor, miserable creatures, mad 
with suffering, have rushed here and thrown themselves over 
into '' the black-flowing river " * beneath, eager to escape 

*^ Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world!" 
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" The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch, 

Nor the black flowing river. 

Mad from life's history. 
Glad to death's mystery 

Swift to be hurled 
Anywhere, anywhere. 
Out of the world 1 " 
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Such is the dreadful cancer which is eating at the heart of 
London — poverty nod misery, ending in vice and ciime, in 
despair and death. It is a fearful spectacle. But is there 
any help for it ? Can anything be done to relieve this gigan- 
tic human misery? Or is the case desperate, beyond all 
hope or remedy? 

Of course there are many schemes of reformation and cure. 
Some think it must come by political instrumentality, by 
changes in the laws ; others have no hope but in a social re- 
generation, or reconstruction of society ; others still rely only 
on moral and religious influences. 

There has arisen in Europe, within the last generation, a 
multitude of philosophers who have dreamed that it was 
possible so to reorganize or reconstruct society, to adjust the 
relations of labor and capital, as to extinguish poverty ; so 
that there shall be no more poor, no more want. Sickness 
there may be, disease, accident, and pain, but the amount of 
suffering will be reduced to a minimum ; so that at least there 
shall be no unnecessary pain, none which it is possible for 
human skill or science to relieve. Elaborate works have 
been written, in which the machinery is carefully adjusted, 
and the wheels so oiled that there is no jar or friction. These 
schemes are very beautiful ; alas ! that they should be mere 
creations of the fancy. The apparatus is too complicated and 
too delicate, and generally breaks to pieces in the very setting 
up. The fault of all these social philosophies is that they 
ignore the natural selfishness of man, his pride, avarice, and 
ambition. Every man wants the first place in the scale of 
eminence. If men were morally right — if they had Christian 
humility or self-abnegation, and each were willing to take 
the lowest place — then indeed might these things be. But 
until then, we fear that all such schemes will be splendid 
failures. 

In France, where they have been most carefully elaborated, 
and in some instances tried, they have always resulted disas- 
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trously, sometimes ending in horrible scenes of blood, as in 
the Reign of Terror in the first Revolution, and recently in 
the massacres of the Commune. No government on earth 
can reconstruct society, so as to prevent all poverty and suf- 
fering. Still the State can do much by removing obstacles 
out of the way. It need not be itself the agent of oppres- 
sion, and of inflicting needless suffering. This has been the 
vice of many governments — that they have kept down the 
poor by laying on them burdens too heavy to bear, and so 
crushing the life out of their exhausted frames. In England 
the State can remove disabilities from the working man ; it 
can take away the exclusive privileges of rank and title, and 
place all classes on the same level before the law. Thus it 
can clear the field before every man, and give him a chance 
to rise, if he Jias it in him — if he has talent, energy, and per- 
severance. 

Then the government can in many ways encourage the 
poorer classes, and so gradually lift them up. In great 
cities the drainage of unhealthy streets, of foul quarters, 
may remove the seeds of pestilence. Something in this way 
has been done already, and the death rates show a corre- 
sponding diminution of mortality. So by stringent laws in 
regard to proper ventilation, forbidding the crowding together 
in unhealthy tenements, and promoting the erection of model 
lodging-houses, it may encourage that cleanliness and decency 
which is the first step towards civilization. 

Then by a system of Common Schools, that shall be univer- 
sal and compulsory y and be rigidly enforced, as it is in Ger- 
many, the State may educate in some degree, at least in the 
rudiments of knowledge, the children of the nation, and thus 
do something towards lifting up, slowly but steadily, that 
vast substratum of population which lies at the base of every 
European society. 

But the question of moral influence remains. Is it pos- 
sible to reach this vast and degraded population with any 
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Christian influences, or are they in a state of hopeless degra- 
dation ? 

Here we meet at the first step in England A church, 
of grand proportions, established for ages, inheriting vast 
endowments, wealth, privilege, and titles, with all the means 
of exerting the utmost influence on the national mind. For 
tliis what has it to show? It has great cathedrals, with 
bishops, and deans, and canons ; a whole retinue of beneficed 
clergy, men who read or '' intone " the prayers ; with such 
hosts of men and boys to chant the services, as, if mustered 
together, would make a small army. The machinery is ample, 
but the result, we fear, not at all corresponding. 

But lest I be misunderstood, let me say here that I have 
no prejudice against the Church of England. I cannot join 
with the English Dissenters in their cry against it, nor with 
some of my American brethren, who look upon it as almost 
an apostate Church, an obstacle to the progress of Chris- 
tianity, rather than a wall set around it to be its bulwark and 
defence. With a very difierent feeling do I regard that 
ancient Church, that has so long had its throne in the 
British Islands. I am not an Englishman, nor an Episcopa- 
lian, yet no loyal son of the Church of England could look up 
to it with more tender reverence than I. I honor it for all that 
it has been in the past, for all that it is at this hour. The 
oldest of the Protestant Churches of England, it has the 
dignity of history to make it venerable. And not only is it 
one of the oldest Churches in the world, but one of the 
purest, which could not be struck from existence without a 
shock to all Christendom. Its faith is the faith of the Refor- 
mation, the faith of the early ages of Christianity. What- 
ever '* corruptions" may have gathered upon it, like moss 
upon the old cathedral walls, yet in the Apostles' Creed, 
and other symbols of faith, it has held the primitive belief 
with beautiful simplicity, divested of all " philosophy," and 
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held it not only with singular purity, but with steadfastness 
from generation to generation. 

What a power is in a creed and a service which thus links 
us with the past ! As we listen to the Te Deum or the 
Litany, we are carried back not only to the Middle Ages, but 
to the days of persecution, when "the noble army of mar- 
tyrs " was not a name ; when the Church worshipped iu 
crypts and catacombs. Perhaps we of other communions do 
not consider enough the influence of a Church which has a 
long history, and whose very service seems to unite the living 
and the dead — the worship on eai*th with the worship in 
heaven. For my part, I am very sensitive to these in- 
fluences, and never do I hear a choir " chanting the liturgies 
of remote generations " that it does not bring me nearer to 
the flrst worshippers, and to Him whom they worshipped. 

Nor can I overlook, among the influences of the Church of 
England, that even of its architecture, in which its history, as 
well as its worship, is enshrined. Its cathedrals are filled 
with monuments and tombs, which recall gieat names and 
sacred memories. Is it mere imagination, that when I enter 
one of these old piles and sit in some quiet alcove, the place 
is filled to my ear with airy tongues, voices of the dead, that 
come from the tablets around and from the tombs beneath ; 
that whisper along the aisles, and rise and float away in the 
arches above, bearing the soul to heaven — spirits with which 
my own poor heart, as I sit and pray, seems in peaceful and 
blessed communion ? Is it an idle fancy that soaring above 
us there is a multitude of the heavenly host singing now, as 
once over the plains of Bethlehem, '* Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good will towards men ! " Here is 
the soul bowed down in the presence of its Maker. It feels 
** lowly as a worm." What thoughts of death arise amid so 
many memorials of the dead ! What sober views of the true 
end of a life so swiftly passing away! How many better 
thoughts are inspired by the meditations of this holy place I 
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llow many prnyers, uttered in silence, are wiifted to th<r 
Hearer of Prajer I JIow many offenops are forgiven here ii 
tiie preHpnce of •' The Great Forgiver of the world " 1 How 
many go forth froi^ this ancient |)or(A!, ii^solved, with Giod'a 
hull), to live better lives ! It is idle to deny that the plooo 
ilself is favorable to meditation and to prayer. It makes a 
soleiuu stillneus in tlie midst of a greut city, as if we were ia , 
the solitude of a luountiuii oi- a desert. The pillared arclies , ' 
are like the arches of a sucred groTO. Lot tliose who will cast 
away such aida to devotion, and say they can worBhip God 
anywhere — in any place. I am not ro insensible to these 
sun-oundioga, but find in them much to lift up my heart and 
to help my poor prayers. 

With these internal elements of power, and with its age ■ 
and liistory, and the influence of custom and tradition, the 
Church of England has held the nation for hundreds of yeara 
to an outward respect for Clu'istiiuiity, even if not always to 
a living faitli. WJiile Geiinany has fallen away to Kational- 
lEm and indilference, and France to mocking and scornful 
infidelity, in England Christianity is a national institution, 
as fast anchored eh the island itself. The Church of England 
Is the Btrongest bulwark against the infidelity of the conti- 
nent. It is associated in the national mind with all that is 
nacred and venerable in the past. In its creed and its wor- 
ship it pi-esents the Christian religion in a way to command 
the respect of the educated classes ; it is seated in the Uni- 
versities, and is thus B.isociated with science and learning. 
As it is the National Church, it has the support of all the 
rank of the kingdom, and arrays on its side the strongest 
social induences. Thus it sets even fashion on tbe side of 
religion. This may not bo the most dignified i 
control the fiiilh of a country, but it is one that has great 
power, and it is certainly better to have it on the side of 
religion than against it. We must take the world a 
and men as they ai-e. They are led by example, and espo- 



uially \iy tLe sxamplee of the gi^at ; of those wlioae mnl 
makes them foi'emoat in the public e^e, aiid gives tbem a ] 
iiatuial influence over their countrymen. 

As for those who think that the Gospel is preached 
nowhere in England but in the chapels of Dissenters, and 
that tliere ia little " spii'itUHlity " except among English In- 
dependents or Scotch Preabyteriana^we can but pity their 
ignoi'ance. It is not necessary to point to the saintly exam- 
ples of men like Jeremy Taylor and Avclibisliop Leighton ; 
but in the English homes of to-day are thousands of men and 
womeu who furnish il lustra tio us, as beautiful as any that can 
be found on eai-tli, of a religion without cant or affeetatioi 
yet simple and sincere, and showing itself at once in private 
devotion, in domestic piety, and in a life full of all goodness 
and charity. 

It must be confessed that its ministers are not always 
worthy of the Church itself. I am repelled and disgusted at 
the arrogance of some who think that it ia the only true 
Church, and that they alone are the Loi'd's anointed. If so, 
the grace is indeed in earthen vessels, and those of wretched 
clay. The affectation and pretension of some of the mora 
youthful clergy are such as to provoke a smile. But such 
paltry creatures are too insignificant to be worth a moment's 
serious thought. TJie same spiiitual couceit exists in e^ery 
Church, We should not like to be held responsible for all 
the narrowness of Pi'eabytei'ians, whom we are aonietimes 
obliged to regard, as Cromwell did, as " the Lord's foolish 
people." These small English curates and rectors we should 
i-egard no more than the spiders that weave their web in some 
dimly-lighted arch, or the traditional " church mice " that ^ 
nibble their crumbs in the cathedra] tower, or the crickets o 
lizards that creep over the old tombs in the neighboring ' 
churchyard. 

But if thei-fi is much narrowness in the Church of Englar 
there is much nobleiiesH also; nmch true Cliristiau liberality 
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aud liearty sjnipathj with all good men and good mave- 
iiieutH, not ouly in Euglaikd but tlirougliout the world. 
Detui Stanley (whom I love auit honor ua the maulieat ma. 
ihu Church of England) is but thu rapraseatative and leader 
of hunJi'sda who, if thuy have uot his geuiun, have at least 
much of Ills generous aud iuti-e^iid spirit, that despises sacer- 
dotal cant, aud claims kindred with the good of all countries 
and ages, with the uoblu spirits, the brave and tnie, of all 
uiaiikiud. Such men are sui£cieut to redeem the great Chui'ch 
to which they belong from the reproach of uarrowuess. 

Such is the position of the Church of England, whose his- 
tory is a pai-t of that of the realm ; and which stands to-day 
buttressed by rank, and learning, and social position, and a 
thousand aBBOciutions which have clustered around it in the 
course of cButuries, to make it sacred and venerable and 
dear to the nation's heart. If al! this wei-e levelled with 
the ground, iu vain would all tiio efforts of Difisentera, how- 
ever earnest and eloquent — if thoy could muster a himdred 
Spurgeons — avail to restore the national respect for religion. 

Looking at all tliese possibilities, I am by no means so cer- 
tain as some appear to be, that the overthrow of tlie Estab- 
lishment would be a gain to the cause of ChristiauLty iu 
England. Some iu their zeal for a pui-e deoioci-ucy both in 
Church and State — for Independency and Voliuitaryism in 
the former, and Kejiublicanium in the latter— regard eveiy 
Establishment as an enemy alike to a pure Oospel and to reli- 
gious liberty. The Dhisenters, naturally iuuensed ut the in- 
equality and injustice of their position before the law (aud 
perhaps with a touch of envy of those more favored than ihey 
are) have their grievance against the Church of England, 
simply because it is eslablis/ied, to the exclusion of tliejuselves. 
Bnt &om all such rivalries and contentions we, as Ameri- 
cans, are fur removed, and can judge iinpartiaUy. We look, 
upon the Established Cluu'oh as one of the historii.ii.1 institu- 
tions of England, whicli no thoughtful person could wish to 
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Bee destroyed, any more ttia.n to see an overthrow of the uioa- 
nrcliy, until he were quite sure that something better would 
come in its pltce. It is not a little thing thut it has gathered 
around it such a wealth of associations, and with them such 
a. power over the nation in which it stands; and it would bo 
a rash hand that should apply the torch, or fire the mine, that 
should bring it down. 

But the iniluence of the Church of England is maioly in 
the higher ranks of society. Below these there are large 
socio! strata — deep, broad, tliick, and black as seams of coal 
in a. mountain — that are not even touched by all these influ- 
ences. We like to stray into the old cath«dnvl3 at evening, 
and hear tiie choir chanting vesjjera ; or to wander about 
tbeni at night, and see the moonlight falling on the ancieut 
towers. But nations are not savad by moonlight and music. 
The moonbeams that rest on the dome of St. Paul's, or 
on the bosom of the Thames, as it flows under tlie arches of 
tondon Bridge, covering it with silver, do not cleanse the 
black wftterB, or restore to life the corpses of the wretched 
Buicidea tltat go floating downward to tlie sea. So Jar eu 
fhe^ are eoncerried, Che Church of England, and indeed wa 
may say the Christlani^ of England, is a wretched failure. 
Some otiier and mors powerful illustration ia needed to turn 
the heart of England ; something which shall not only causa 
the sign of the cross to be held up in St. Paul's and West- 
minster Abbey, but which shall carry the Gospel of humaJX 
brotherhood to all the villages and hamlets of England ; to 
the poorest cottage in the Highlands; that shall descend 
with the miner into the pit undergronud ; that shall abide 
with every laborer in the land, and go forth with the sailot 
on the sea. 

How inadequately the Church of England answers to thia 
need of a popular educator and reformer, may be illustrated 
by one or two of her most notable churches and preachers. 

On Simday last wo attended two of the most famous places 
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iner belongs to ati ancient guild of lawyers, 

t. are known iib the Middle and the Inner 

1 dating Lack hiindi-eds of yeai^j which 
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of worship in Lond 
Abbpy. Tlie foiine 
attached to what a 
Temple, a coqMirati' 
hftBlsrgegroundsruiuiiugdown to tUe Thames, and great piles 
of buildings divided offiuto courtx, nnd full of lawyers' offices. 
Standing among tlinso is a clmrch celebrated fur its beauty, 
wliich uDce belongud to the Knights Templars, Gome of whoso 
bronze figures in armor, lying on their tombs, sliow by thei 
crosHed limbs how they went to Palestine to fight for the 
Holy Sepulchre. Aa it is a church which belongs to a pri- 
vate cor|>oration, no one can obtain admission to the pews 
without an order from " a bencher," whicli was sent to u 
a personal courtesy. The church has the air of being Tery < 
ariatocratic and e:Eclusiye; and those whoso eojoyment of a 
religious service depends on " worshipping Goil is good com' 
pany," may feel at ease while sitting iu these high-backed 
pews, from which the public are excluded. 

The church is noted for ita mnsie, which amatenrs pro- 
nounce exquisite. As I am nob educated in these things, I do 
not know the precise beauty and force of all the quips and 
quavers of this most artistic performauoe. The service was 
given at full length, in wliich the Lord's Pi'ayer was repeated 
five time*. With all the singing and "iatuning," and down- 
sitting and uprising, and the bowing of necks and bending 
of kneos, tho service occupied an hour aud a half before tho 
rector, Rev. Dr. Vaughan, ascended the pulpit. He ia a. 
brother-in-law of Dean Stanley, and a man much respected 
in the Church. His text was, " Ho took our infirmities, and 
■■ sicknesses," from which he preached t 



propriate to the day, which was " Hospital Sui 
observed throughout London by collections u 
hospitals. It was simple and practical, and f 
impression of a truly good man, such as there e. 
in the Church of England. 
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But what effect had such a 
— on the [loor pojmlation of Ijoudou ? 
the exquisite music itself has on the rit 
in the Thames, whiuh tlowtt by ; 
Tegetation. I know not what 



the 



huiiiU'ed such— 
About as much ai 
uad fall of the tide 
looulight has o 
;ncies these old ] 
arches may employ elsewhere ti> labor among the poc 
but GO far as a,ny immeiliiite influeuce is coucerued, outside J 
of a very small circle, it ia infinitesimal. 

lu the eveniug we went to Weatminster Abbey to hear the 
choral set'vicej wliich ia rendered by a very largo choir of 
men and hoys, with wonderful effect. Simply for the mueio 
one. could not have a mora exquisite sensation of enjoyment. 
How the voices rang amid [he ai'chea of the old cathedral. 
At this evening service it had been announced that " The 
Lord Archbishop of York" was to preach, and we were 
curious to see what wisdom and eloquence could come out of 
the mouth of a man who held the aecoud place in the Estab- 
lialied Church uf England. " His grace " is a large, portly 
man, of good presence and sonorous voice. His text was 
" Behold, I stand at the door and knock." He began with 
an allusion to Holman Hunt's famous picture of Oliiist stand- 
ing at the door, which he described in some detail ; the door ' 
itstif overgrown with vines, and its hinges rusted, ao long j 
hud it been unopened ; and then the patient Man of Sorrows, ' 
with bended head and heavy heart, knocking and waiting to 
come in. From this he went into a discussion of modern 
civilization, considering whether men are really better (tliough 
they may be better iff) now than in the days of our fathers ; the 
conclusion from all which was, that external improvements, 
however miioh they add to the physical comfort and well- 
being of man, do not change his character, and tliiit for his 
inward peace, the only way is to open the door to let the 
blessed Master in. It seemed to me rather a, roundabout way 
to come at his jjoint ; biit still as the aim was practical, and tho 
Bpiiit earnest and devout, one could not but feel that the im- 
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prossio I waa good. As to ability, I failed to ae6 in it any--^ 
thing s I luarketl as should entitle the preacher to the exalted 
dignity ke holds; but 1 do not wish to criticize, but c 
to cousider whether a Church thus organised and appointed 
cau havii the inlluence over the people of England we might 
eX|)ect from a great National £etablishment. Ferhsps it 
hail, but I fail to see it. It Beems to skim, and that veiy , 
tightly, over tlie top, the thin aur&co of society, and not to 
lotteh the niassua beneath. 

The influence of the Establishment is supplemented by thg 
Diaacntiiig Churches, wliich are numerous and active, and iu 
their spheres doing great good. Then, too, there are innn< 
mt^ralile separate agencies, working in ways manifold and 
diverse. I have been much interested in the details, as given 
me by Mrs. Itanyard, of her Bible women, who have grown, 
in the com-se of twenty years, from half a dozen to over two 
hundred, and who, working noiselessly, in quiet, womanly 
ways, do much to penetrate the darkest lauea of IjOndon, and 
to lead their poor slaters into ways of industry, contentment, 
and peace. 

But after all is said and done, the great mass of poverty 
and wretohednefis remains. We lift the covor, and look down 
into unfathomable abysses beneath, into a world where all 
seems evil — a hell of furious passions and vices and crimes. 
Snch is the picture which is presented to me as I walk tho 
streets of London, and which will not down, even when I go 
to the Bank of England, and see the treasures piled up there, 
or to Hyde Park, and see the dashing equipages, the splendid 
horses and their riders, and all the display of the rank and 
beauty of England. 

What will tho end be? Will things go on from bad to 
worse, to end at last in some grand social or political convul- 
sion — some cataclysm like the French Revolution ? 

Tim is the question which now occn}iies thousands of minds 
in Great Britain. Of couree similar questions engage atten- 
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tioQ in other couutriea. In all great cities there ia a poor ' 
]>opu!atiftD, which ia the atauding tronhle and perplexity of 
social and politioal reformers. We have a great deal of pov- 
erty in New York, although it is chiefly imported from, 
abroad. But in London the evil is immensely greater, ba- ■ 
cause the eity is four times larger; and the crowding together 
of four millioaa of peo])le, hringa wealth and poverty into ' 
such close contaat that the contrasta are more marked, i 
Other evils and daugere England has which are peculiar to an 
old country ; they are the gi'owth of centuries, and cannot be 
shaken ofi*, or cast out, without great tearing and rending of the 
body politic. All this awakens anxious thought, and some- 
timea davk foreboding. Mi*ny, no doubt, of the upper classes 
areqMite content to have their full sbare of the good things of 
this life, and enjoy while they may, saying, '' After as tlie 
deluge 1 " But they are not all given over to selfishness. 
Tens of thousands of the beat men on this earth, having the 
clearest heads and noblest hearts, ai-e in England, and they 
to do what is beat for the 
an be. The only question 
we confess our philosophy 
judge harshly of others, but 
and do better, 

that the experiment o( 



are just as thoughtful i 
masHes around them, as any me 
IB, What atn he done ? And h 
is wholly at fault It is easy t< 
not so easy to stand in their plac 

For my part, I am 
Christian civilization in England should not fail; for c 
I believe, the welfare of the whole world greatly depends. 
But is it strange that good men should be ap]ia!led and stand ' 
aghast at what they see here in Loudon, and that they should 
sometimes be in despair of modern civilization and modern 
Christianity ? "What can I tliink, as a foreigner, when a man 
like George Macdonald, a ti-ue-hcarted Scotchman, who has 
lived many years in London, tells rae that things may coma . 
right (so he hopes) ibo tliouaand yeara — that ia, in some future 1 
too remote for the vision of raaii to explore. Hearing such I 
dad confessions, I no longei' won del' tliat so many in England, J 
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who are sensitive to all this misery, and yet believers in a 
Higher Power, have turned to the doctrine of the Personal 
Reign of Christ on earth as the only refuge against despair, 
believing that the world will be restored to its allegiance to 
God, and men to universal brotherhood, only with the coming 
of the Prince of Peace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE RESURRECTION OF FRANCE. 

Pabis, June 80th. 

Coming from London to Paris, one is struck with the con- 
trast — London is so vast and interminable, and dark, — a 
" boundless contiguity of shade," — while Paris is all bright- 
ness and sunshine. The difference in the appearance of the 
two capitals is due partly to the climate, and partly to the 
materials of which they are built — London showing miles 
on miles of dingy brick, with an atmosphere so charged with 
smoke and vapors that it blackens even the whitest marble ; 
while Paris is built of a light, cream-colored stone, that is 
found here in abundance, which is soft and easily worked, but 
hardens by exposure to the air, and that preserves its white- 
ness under this clearer sky and warmer sun. Then the taste 
of the French makes every shop window bright with color ; 
and there is something in the natural gayety of the people 
which is infectious, and which quickly communicates itself to 
a stranger. Many a foreigner, on first landing in England, 
has walked the streets of London with gloomy thoughts of 
suicide, who once in Paris feels as if transported to Paradise. 
Perhaps if he had stayed a little longer in England he would 
have thought better of the country and people. But it is imjios- 
sible for a stranger at first to feel at home in London, anymore 
than if he were sent adrift all alone in the middle of the At- 
lantic Ocean. The English are reserved and cautious in their 
social relations, which may be very proper in regard to those 
of whom they know nothing. But once well introduced, tho 
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fitrniiger is taken into their •inti mac j, aiid finds no spot t 
cni'th more warm tlinu tbo interior of uu faglisli homei. 1 
But in Paris everybody wl-ius to gi-eet him at ouce without ' 
an introductiun ; hespeukti to a Freuchiuan on the street (if 
it be only to iiitjuire hia way), and instead of a grull' answer, 
meets with a polite reply. " It amounts to notliing," some ,. 
uiay say. It costs indi.-ed but a raomi^nt of time, but evtia J 
that, many in England, and I am sorry to say in Americft 1 
also, are too ixapatieiib and too self-absorbed to give. In the I 
shops everybody is so ])olLte that one speudu his money with 
pleannre, since he j^ts not only the matter of hb purchase, 
but what he values still more, a amile and a pleasant word. 
It may bf said that these are little thinga, but in their inllu- 
ence upon one's temper and spirits they are nol trifles, any 
moie than suTisliine is a trifle, or pure air; and iu these 
minor moralities of life the French are an example to us and 
to all the world. 

But it is not only for their easy manners and social virtues 
that I am attracted to the French. They have many noble 
qualities, such as courage and self-devotion, inatancea of which 
are conspicuous in their national history ; and are not less 
caj>ablR of Christian devotion, innumerable esaiiiplea of which i 
may be found in both the Catholic and the Protestant i 
Churches. Many of our American clergymen, who have travel- 
led abroad, will agree with me, that more beautiful examples 
of piety they have never seen than among the Protestants of 
France. I should be ungrateful indeed if 1 did not love the 
French, since to one of that nation I owe the chief happinesa 
of my earthly existence. 

Of course the great marvel of Paris, and of France, is it* 
restirrection — the manner iu which it has recovei-cd from the 
war. In riding about these streets, so fiill of life and gayety, 
and seeing on every aide the signs of prosperity, I cannot 
reidize that it is a city nhich, since I was here iu 1867 — nay, 
wiijiin less time, has endui'ud all the horrors of wai' ; which 
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has been Iwice beHiegei), lias been encompaaaed with a. mighty I 
army, anil heard the soimcl of cannon day nod night, its peo- J 
]>le hiding in cellars from tlie bomhs biirating ill the streets. [ 
Yet it is not five jeani since LoutH Napoleon was still EiiipO' I 
ror, rcigniag undisturbed in the palace of the TuilerieB, ncvoss '^ 
the street from the Hfltel du Louvre, where I now wi-ite. 
It waa on the 15th of July, 1870, that war waa declared 
against Prussia in the midst of the greatest enthusiasm. The 
army waa wild with esaitemeut, expecting to march almost 
unopposed to Berlin. Sad dream of victory, soon to be rudely 
riispelled 1 A few weeks saw the moat astounding series of 
defeats, and on the 4th of September the Emperor himself 
surrendereil at Sedan, at the head of a hundi-ed thousand 
men, und the Empire, which he had been constructing with 
such infinite labor and care for twenty yeai-s, fell to the 
ground. 

But even then the trials of France were not ended. Slt« I 
was to have sorrow upon aoiTow, Next came the surrender 
of Metz, with another great army, and then the crowning 
disaster of the long siege of Paris, lasting over four months, 
and ending also in the same inglorious way. Jena waa 
avenged, when the Prussian cavalry rode through the Arch 
of Triumph down the Champs Elysfies. It was a bitter 
humiliation for France, but she had to drink the cup to the 
-very dregs, when forced to sign a treaty of peace, ceding two 
of her most beautiful provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, and 
paying an indemnity of one thousand millions of dollars for 
the expenses of the war 1 Nor was this all. As if the 
sever, viala of wrath were to be poured out on her devoted 
head, scarcely was the foreign war ended, before civil war 
began, and for nioutha the Commune held Paris under its 
feet Then the city had to undergo a second siege, and to be 
bombarded once mora, not by Germans, but by Frenchmen, 
until its prond historical monuments were destroyed b 
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conimcraorate the victones of Napoleon, out of cannon taken I 
ill hiB gitiat battlps, was levelled to the gronnd; and the I 
PalncB of the Tuileiiea and the Hotel de "Ville were burnt by 
these deKjierate revolotionists, who at laRt, to complete tlie 
catalogue of thvir crimes, butchered the hoEtagea in cold 
blood ! Tliia was tlie end of the war, and auch the Ktate of 
Paris in May, li*? 1, scarcely four yeai-s ago. 

In the eyes of other nations, this was not only disaster, 
but absolnto ruin. It seemed as if the country conid n06 I 
recover in one generation, and that for the next thirty years, 
BO far as any political power or influence waa concerned, 
France might be considered as blotted fi-om the map of ■ 

But four years have passed, and what do we see ? The I 
last foreign soldier has disappeared from the soil of France, , 
the enormous indemnity is PAiTt, and the country is appsr 
rently as rich and prosjierous, and Paris aa bright aiid gay, as 
ever. 

This seems a miracle, but the ege of miracles is past, and 
such great results do not come without cause. The French 
are a very rich people^uot by the accumulation of a few 
colossal fortunes, bub by the almost infinite number of small 
ones. They are at once the most industrious aad the most 
economical people in the world. They will live on almost 
nothing. Even the Chinese hardly kee]> soul and body to- 
gether on less than these French ouvriers whom we see going 
about in their bloiises, and who form the laboring population 
of Paris. So aU the petty farmers in the prorinces save 
something, and have a little against a rainy day ; and when 
the time omes that the Government wants a loan, out from 
old BtockiugB, and from chimney corners, come the hoarded 
napoleons, which, flowing together like thousands of little | 
rivulets, make the mighty stream of national wealth. 

But for a, nation to pay its debts, especially when they have 1 
gr<iwn to bo so great, it is neceasaiy not only t<) have money, 
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but to know how to use it. And hern the interests of Fra 
liave been managed witb conaiimioate ability. In spito of tbttM 
conatimt drain caused by the heavy payment of the war 
indeniuity to Germany, lie finances of the counti-y liave not 
been much disturbed, and to-day the Viills of the Bunk of 
France are at par. I feel ashamed for my country when the 
cable reports to us from America, that o«r national currency 
is so depreciated that to purchase gold in New York one must | 
pay a premium of seveateea per cent. ! 1 wish some of our 
political financiers would come to Paris for a few months, 
to take lessons from the fiir more Buccessful financiera of 
France. 

What delights me especially in this gi-eat achievement is 
that it has all been done under the Republic ! It has not 
re[(iiired a raoiiai'chy to maintain public order, and to give 
that security which is necessary to restore the full confidence 
of the commercial world. It is only by a succession of events 
so singtilar as to seem indeed providential, that France has 
been saved from being given over once more into the hands 
of the old dynasty. From thia it has been presei-ved by 
the rivalship of diiferent parties ; so that the Eepublic has 
been saved hy the blunders of its enemies. The Lord bu ' 
confounded them, and the very devices intended for its i 
destrucbion — such as putting Marshal MacMahon in powei! 
for seven years— have had the effect to prevent a reatowtiou. 
Thus the Republic has had a longer life, and has established 
its title to the confidence of the nation. No doubt if tha 
Legitimists and the Orleaniata and Imperialists could all unite, 
they might have a sovereign to-moiTOW ; but each party 
prefers a Eepublic to any sovereign except ils dujji, and is 
willing that it should stand for a few years, in the hope that 
some turn of events will then give the succession to tliem, , 
So, amid all this division of parties, the Eepublic 
lives," and gains strength from year to year. The country IB 
prosperous under it j order is perfectly maint<iined ; and order 
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vnth liherly : whr ahould it not remain the permaneaft^ 
government of France ? 

If only the country couM be contented, and wilting to let ] 
well enough dlooe, it might enjoy many long years of pro»> J 
pority. But unfortunately there ia a cloud in the eky. The ] 
last war has left the seeds of anotlier war. Its disastrous 
issue was so unexpected and so galling to the most proud and 
seusitive (Hsople in Europe, that tbey will never rest satiaEed 
till its terrible humiliation is redressed. The resentmenli 
might not be so bitter but for the taking of its two provinces. 
The defeats iu the field of battle might be borne as the fate of J 
WIT (for the French have an ingenious way, whenever they 
low a buttle, of making oat that they were not defeated, but . 
beirnyed) ; even the payment of the enormous iudemui^ ] 
they might turn into an occasion of boasting, as they now dc 
as a proof of the vast resources of the country ; but the loe 
of Alsace and Lorraine ia a standiug monument of their dis-^ 
grace. They cannot wipe it off from the map of Europe. I 
There it is, with the hated German flag flying from the for-^ 
tress of Metz and the Cathedral of Strashurg. This is 
humiliation to which they will never submit contentedly, and ' 
herein lies the pioLability— nay almost the certainty — of 
coming war. I have not met a Frenchman of any position, 
or any political views, Itepublican or Monarchical, Bonapartist 
or Legitimist, Catholic or Protestant, whose blood did not 
boil at the mention of Alsace and Lorraine, and who did not , 
look forward to a fresh conflict with Germany as inevitable, , 
When T hear a Protestant pastor say, " I will give all my * 
sons to fight for Alsace and Lorraine," I cannot but thint 
the prospects of the Peace Society not very encouraging in 
Europe. 

In the exhibition of the Dor6 gallery, in London, there is 
a very striking picture by that great artist (who ia himself I 
an Alsatian, and yet an intense Frenchman), intended to ' 
represent Alsace. It is a Ggura of a yotmg woinan, tall and 
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beautiful, with eyes downcast, yei%ith pride and dignity in 

her sadness, as the French flag, which she holds, droops to 

her feet. Beside her is a mother sij^ng in a chair nursing 

a child. The two figures tell the stowan. an instant. , That 

mother is nursing her child to avenge the wronj^^ygf .^his "^' 

country. It is sad indeed to see a child thus bom t^^^des- 

tiny of war and blood ; to see the shadow of carnage and '.; , 

destruction hovering over his very cradle. Yet such is the ' i 

prospect now, which fills every Christian heart with sadness. 

All the powers of the Continent are arming, and it seems as 

if they were slowly, but steadily, drifting into a general war. 

May it not be that the time is approaching of those fearful 

scenes foretold in the Book of Revelation, when blood shall 

come up to the horses* bridles ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE F&ENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

We hav3 been to Versailles. Of course our first visit was 
to the greit jmlace built by Louis XIV., which is over a 
quarter of a mile long, and which stands, like some of the 
remains of antiquity, as a monument of royal pride and am- 
bition. It was built, as the kings of Egypt built the Pyra- 
mids, to tell to after ages of the greatness of his kingdom 
and the splendor of his reign. A gallant sight it must have 
been when this vast pile, with its endless suites of apart- 
ments, was filled with the most brilliant court in Europe ; 
when statesmen and courtiers and warriors, ** fair women 
and brave men," crowded the immense saloons, and these 
terraces and gardens. It was a display of royal magnificence 
such as the world has seldom seen. The cost is estimated at 
not less than two hundred millions of dollars — a sum which, 
considering the greater value of money two centuries ago, was 
equal to five times that amount at the present day, or a thous- 
and millions, as much as the whole indemnity paid to Germany. 
It was a costly legacy to his successors — costly in treasure 
and costly in blood. The building of Versailles, with the 
ruinous and inglorious wars of Louis XIV., drained the re- 
sources of France for a generation, and by the burdens they 
imposed on the people, prepared the way for the Revolution. 
I could not but recall this with a bitter feeling as I stood in 
the gilded chamber where the great king slept, and saw the 
very bed on which he died. That was the end of all his 
glory, but not the end of the evil that he wrought : 

" The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones." 
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The extrav^ance of tliis monni-ch wus iiaid for by the blood 
of his descendautE. If be bad not lifted his head bo high, 
the head of Louiw XTI. might not have fallen on tfie scaf- 
fold. It is good for France that she has uo longer any use 
for aucb gigantic follies ; and that the day is past when a 
whole nation can be sacrificed to the vanity aud selfishness 
of one man. Jn this case the very magnitude of the struc- 
ture defeated its object, for it was so gi-eat that no govern- 
ment since the Revolntion has known what to do wilh it. 
It required such an enormous expenditure to keep it up, that 
the prudent old King Louis Philippe could not afford to live 
in it, and at last turned it into a kind of musenm or histor- 
ical gallery, fiUed with pictures of French battles, and dedi- 
cated in pompous phrase, To all the Glohies op Fkasce. 

But it was not to see the [lalace of Louis XIV. that I had 
most interest in revisiting Versailles, but to see the National 
Assembly sitting in it, which is at present the ruling power in 
France. If Louiu XIV. ever revisits the scene of his former 
magnificence, he niust shake bis kingly bead at the strange 
events which it has witnessed. How be must have shuddered to 
see his royal house invaded by ft mob, as it was in the time of the 
first Revolution ; to see the faithful Swiss guards butchered 
in his very palace, and the Queen, Marie Antoiuette, escaping 
with her life ; to see the grounds &acrod to Majesty trampled by 
the "fierce deraocracie" of France ; and then by the iron heel of 
the Corsican usurper ; and by the feet of tlie allied armies under 
Wellington, Hia soul may have bad peace for a time when, 
under Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon, Versailles was 
comparatively silent and deserted, But what would he have 
Bftid at seeing, only four winters ago, the Emperor of Germaiiy 
and his army encampeil here and beleaguering the capital ? 
Yet perhapseven that would not so have offended bis royal 
dignity as to see a National Aasonibly sitting in a part of 
this very palace in the name of a Frunch Republic! 

Strange overturning indeed ; but if strange, still true 
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They have n proverb in France tliat " it ia ftlways Llie im[irob- 
able which ha|)pens," ami sq indeed it seeiHS to be in French 
histoiy ; it is full of surprises, but fow greater than that which 
now appeara. France has drifted into a Republic, when both 
Htatenmen and people meant not so. It was not the fii'^i 
choice of the nation. Whatever may have been true of the 
popnlace of Paris, the immense majority of the French j 
pie were sincerely attached to monarchy in some foroij^J 
whether under a king or pn emperor; and yet the countiy^ 
has neither, so that, as has been wittily snid, France has been 
"a Republic without Republicans." But for all that the 
Kepublio ia Itere, and here it is likely to remain. 

When the present Assembly fii-st met, a little more than 
four years since, it was at Bordeaux — for to that comer of 
France was the government driven ; and when the treaty was 
fligned, and it came north, it met at Versailles rather than 
at Paris, as a matter of necessity. Paris was in a state of 
insvu'rection. It was in the hands of the Commune, and 
could only be taken after a second siege, and many bloody 
combats around the walk and in the streets. Tliis, and the 
experience so frequent in Freuch history of a government 
being overthrown by the mob of Paris inysding the legisla- 
tive balls, decided the National Assembly to remain at Ver- 
sailles, even after the i-ehellion was subdued ; and so there 
it is to this day, even though the greater part of the deputies 
go out from Paris twelve miles every morning, and i-etum 
every night ; and in the programme which has been drawn 
np for the definite establishment of the Ri^public, it ia made 
an article of the Constitution that the National Assembly J 
shall always meet at Versailles. 

The place of meeting ia the former theatre of the palace, 
which answers the purpose very well — the space below, in 
what was the pit, anSioing for the deputies, while the galleries 
are reserved for spectators. We found the approaches 
crowded with persona socking admission, which can only be ■ 
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by ticket. But we bad no difficulty. Among the deputina 
is the well-known Protestant pitstor of Pariaj Edciuard do 
PreasensS, wLo was clioaen to the Aasembly in tiie stormy 
scenes of 1871, and who hsa shown himself as eloquent in the 
tribune &a in the pulpit. I sent him my ciiri], end he came 
out immediately with two tickets in his hand, and directed 
one of the attendants to show ua into the best seats in the 
house, who, thus instructed, conducted us tQ the dijilomatic 
box (which, from its position in the centre of the fli-st bal- 
cony, must have been once the royal box), from which 
looked down iiijon the heads of the National Assembly ol 
Prance. 

And what a sjiectacle it was ! The Assembly consistB 
over seven himdred men, who may be considered as feir rep- 
resentutives of what is most eminent iii France. Of course, 
as in all such bodieM, there are many elected from the pro- 
vinces on account of some local influence, as landed pi-oprie- 
tors, or as sons of noble families, who count only by their 
votes. But with these are many who have " come to the 
fixjut " iu this gi-eat national ciisis, by tile natural ascendancy 
which great ability alwaysgives, and who by their talents have 
justly acquired a cOQiraauding influence in the country. 

The Pi-esident of the Assembly is the Duke d'Audiffret 
Pasquier, whoae elevated seat is at the other end of the hall. 
In front of hioi is " the tribune," from which tlie s(jeakers 
address the Assembly : it not being the custom here, a^ in 
our Congress or in the English Pailiument, for a member to 
speak from his place in the house. This French custom has 
beeti criticized in England, as betraying this talkative people 
into more words, for a Freuchiuau does not wish to " monut 
the tribune " for nothing, and once there the temptation is 
very strong to make " a speech." But we did not find that 
the speeches 'vere much longer than in the House of Com- 
mons, though tliey wei'e certainly more violent. 

Looking down upon the Assembly, we see how it is divided 
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between the two great parties — the RovbIibU and the Bepubli- 
caiia. Thciae sitting on tlio bi-ncliPS to the right of the Pres- 
itlent comjiriBe tlie former of every ahiule — Legitimists, 
OrlcaniHts, uud Imperialists, while those on the left are the 
BepnblicBJiB. Bi'^des these two grand diristonE of the Bigbt 
and the Left there are minor divisions, such as the Right 
Centre and the I^eft Centre, the former wishing a Cansitita-^ 
tioiial Monarchy, and the latter a Conaervatiye Repuhlic. 

Ltwting over this sea of heads, one sees some that hear 
great names. One iudeeil, and that the greatest, is not hei'e, 
and is the more conspicuous by his ahaence. M. Thiers, to 
whom France owes more than to iiny other living man, since 
he retired from the Presidency, driven thereto by the factious 
opposition of some of the de|mties, and jierhaps now still 
more since the death of his life-long friend, De Remusat, has 
■withdrawn pretty much from public life, and devotes himself 
to literary pursuits. But other notable men are here. That 
giaut with a shaggy mane, walking up the aisl^. is Jules Favre 
— a man who has been distiugnished in Palis for a genera- 
tion, both fur his eloquence at the bar, and for his inflexible 
Republicanism, wiileh was never shaken, even in the corrupt- 
ing times of the Euipiri;, and who in the dark days of 1870, 
vheu the Empii-e fell, was called by acclamation to become a 
member of the Provisional Government. Re is the man 
who, when Bismarck lirst talked of peace on the terms of a 
cession of territory, proudly answered to what he thought 
the insulting proposal, " Not a foot of our Noil, not a stone 
of our fortresses ! " but who, some months after, had to sign 
witli his own hand, but with a bitter heart, a treaty cudiiig 
Alsace and Lorraine, and agreeing to jiay an indemnity of 
one thousand millions of dollars '. Ah well ! he made mis- 
takt^s, as e%erybody iloes, but we cun still admire his lion 
heart, even thotigh we admit that his oratorical fervor was 
greater than his political sagacity. And yonder, on I 
is another sha^y head, which has ap]>e-ared in the histoiy <rf J 
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France, and maj appear again, TLat ia Leon Oanibetta 1 
who, shut up in Pai-ia by the siege, and impatient for activ- 
ity, escappd in a balloon, and sailing high over the campH of 
the GeriuaQ aimy, alighted neat' Auiiens, iind was made Min- 
ister of War, and began with his fiery eloqueneej like another 
Peter the Hermit, to arouse the population of the provinces 
to a. holy cniaade for the extermination of tlie invader. This 
desperate energy seemed at first aa if it might turn the for- 
tunes of tlio war. Thousands of volunteers ruslied forward 
to fill tlie ranks of the independent corps known as the frano- 
tireurs. But though he rallied such numbera, he could not 
improvise an army; these recruits, though personally brave 
enough — for Frenchmen are never wanting in courage — had 
not the discipline which inspires confidence and wins victory. 
As soon as these raw levies were liurled against the German 
veterans, they were dashed to pieces like waves against a 
rock. The attempt was so daring and patriotic that it d&- 
served success ; but it was too late. Gambetta'a work, how- 
over, is not ended in France. Since the war he has surprised 
both his friends and his enemies by taking a very conciliatory 
course, lie does not flaunt the red flag in the eyes of tlie 
nation. So cautious and prudent is he that some of the ex- 
treme radicals, like Louis Sialic, oppose him earnestly, as 
seeking to found a government whiuli ia republican only in 
name. But he judges more wisely that the only Republic 
which France, with its monarchical traditions, will accept, 
is a conservative one, which shall not frighten ca[)ital by its 
wild theories of a division of propei-ty, but which, while it 
serurea liberty, securs order also. In urging this policy. Jib 
hns exercised a restraining inH a ence over the more violent 
members of his own party, and thus done much toward con- 
oiliating opposition aud reiidenng possible a French Bepuhlic. 
On the same lide of the house, yet nearer the middle, thus 
occupying a. position in the Left Centre, is nuother man, of 
whom much is hoped at, this time, M. Laboulaye, a scholar 
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and author, who by his prudence and moderation has won 
the coufidtncc of the Assembly and the countiy. He is one 
of the wise and safe men, to whom France looks in this 
crisis of her political history. 

But let us susj^iend our observation of members to listen to 
the discussions. As we entered, the Assembly appeared to 
be in confusion. The talking in all parts of the house was 
incessant, and could not be repi*essed. The officers shouted 
" Silence ! " which had the effect to produce quiet for about 
one minutey when the buzz of voices rose as loud as ever. 
The French are irrepi*essible. And this genei-al talking was 
not the i*esult of indifference : on the contrary, the more the 
Assembly became intei*ested, the more tumultuous it grew. 
Yet there was no question of importance before it, but sim- 
ply one about the tariff on railways ! But a Fi-enchman will 
get excited on anything, and in a few minutes the Assembly 
became as much agitated as if it were iliscussing some vital 
question of peace or war, of a Monarchy or a Kepublic. 
Si>eaker after sj^eaker rushed to the tribune, and with loud 
voices and excittnl looks demanded to be heard. The whole 
Assembly took part in the debate — those who agieed with 
each speaker cheering him on, while those who opposed 
answered with loud cries of dissent. No college chapel^ 
filleil with a thousand students, was ever a scene of more 
wild upruar. The Pi*esident trieil to control them, but in 
vain. In vain he struck his gavel, and rang his bell, and at 
length in despair ai*ose and stood with folded ai'ms, waiting 
for the storm to subside. But he mii^ht as well have 
aj»[>ealeil to a hurricane. The storm had to blow itself out. 
After awhile the Assembly itself grew impatient of further 
debate, and shouted " Aux voir / aitx vmn' ! " and the ques- 
tion was taken ; but how anyboily could deliberate or vote in 
such a roaring tempest, I could not conceive. 

This disj.>osed of, a deputy presented some personal matter 
involving the right of a ^^ember to his seat, for whom, he 
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demanded justice, accusing some committee or otLer of having 1 
Buppreased evidence in liia favor. Then the tuniiOt rose | 
agaia. His charge provoked instant and hitter replies. 
Members left theu- seat^, and crowded around the tribune aa 
if thej would have assailed tlje obnoxious speaJier with 
violence. From one quarter came cries, " (Test vrai / (Test 
vrai/" (It is true; it ia true), while in another quarters 
de|mty Rpr»ng to hia feet and rusheil forward with angry 
gesture, shouting, " You are not an honest man 1 " So the 
tnmult "loud and louder grew." It seemed a perfect Bed- 
lam. I confess the impression was not plsasant, and I could 
not but aak myself, /s this the way in which a great nation is 
to be governed, or free institutions are to be constituted f It 
was such a contrast to the dignified demeanor of the Parlia- 
ment of England, or the Congress of the United States. We 
have Bometimes exciting scenes in our House of Bspresenta- 
tives, when memhers forget themselves ; but anything lite 
this I think could not be witnessed in any other great 
Ntttiona] Assembly, unless it were in the Spanish Cortes. I 
did not wonder lliat sober and thoughtful men in France 
doubt the possibility of popular institutions, when they see a 
deliberative body, managing grave affairs of State, so little 
capable of self-control. 

And yet we must not make out things worse than they 
are, or attauh too much importance to these lively demon- 
strations. Some who look on philoaophically, would say that 
this mere talk araounta ti> notLing; that every question of 
real importance is delibei-ated upon and really decided in 
private, in the councils of the different parties, before it is 
biuuglit into tbe arena of public debate ; and that tliis dis- 
cussion is merely a safety-valve for the irrepressible French- 
nrnu, a way of letting od' steam, a process which involves no 
danger, although accompanied with a frightful hissing mid 
roaring. This is a kindly as well as a philosopliical way of 
putting the matter, and perhaps ia n just one. 



Some, too, will add that there is another sp«(ial cause for 1 
excitement, viz., that this legislative body is at this momeali 1 
in the arlide of death, aod tliat these scenes are but th9. 3 
throes and pangs of dissolution. This National AsaembljFa 
Idls been in existence now more than four jreare, and it i 
time for it to die. Indeed it has had no right to live si 
long. It was elected for a B|)ecific pui'[>ose at the close of the J 
war — to make peace with the Germans, and that duty dis- I 
charged, its functions were ended, and it had no legal light to | 
live another day, or to perform another act of sovereignty. 
But necessity knows no liiw. At that moment France was | 
without a head. The Emperor was gone, the old Senate v 
gone, the Legislative Body was gone, and the country waa 
actually without a government, and so, as a matter of self- 
preservation, the National Assembly held on. It elected M. 
Thiers Fresident of the State, and he perfoiined his duties 
with BRch consummate ability that France had never been so 
■well governed before. Then in an evil hotir, finding that he 
was an obstacle to the plans of the Legitimists to restore the 
Monarchy, they combined to force him to resign, and put 
Marshal ^lacMahon in his place, a man who may be a good 
soldier (altlioiigli he never did anything very great, and 
blundered fearfoUy in the German war, having his whole 
army captured at Sedan)^ but who never pi-etended to be a 
statesman. He was selected as a convenient tool in the 
hands of the intriguers. But even in him they find they 
have more than they bargained for ; for in a moment of con- 
fidence they voted him the executive power for seven years, 
and now he will not give up, even to make way for a Legiti- 
mate sovereign, for the Comte de Chambord, or for the sou of 
his late Emperor, Napoleon III. All this time the Assembly 
baa been acting without any legal authority ; but as power is 
sweet, it held on, and is holding on Etill. But now, as order is 
fully restored, all excuse is taken away for surviving longer. 
The only thing it has to do is to die gracefully ; that is, to 



di'isolve, and leave it to the country tcj elect a. new Aasembly 
which, being fresh from the people, shall more truly represent ' 
the will of tho nation. And yet these men are yeiy reluc- 
tant to go, knowing as many of them do, that they will not ' 
I'l-tiirn. Henee the great question now is that of dissolution — 
" to be or not to be " ; and it ia not strange that many post- 
pone as long as they can " the inevitable hour," It is for this 
reason, it ia saiii, because of its relation to the question of its 
o\m existence, that the Assembly wrangles over unimportant 
matters, hoping by such discussiona to c&use delay, and so to i 
throw over the elections till another year. 

Bnt aa time and tide wait for no man, so death comes on with j 
atealthy step, and this National Assembly must soon go the 
way of all the earth. What will come after it ? Another 
Assembly — so it seems now— more Republican still. Tliat ia 
the fear of the Monarchists. But the cause of the Republic 
has gained greatly in these four years, as it is seen to be not 
incompatible with order. It is no longer the B:ed Republic, 
which inspired such terror ; it is not communism, nor social- 
ism, nor war against pi-operty. Tl is combined order and 
liberty. As tiiia conviction penetrates the mass of the peo- 
ple, they are converted to the new political faith, and so the 
Republic begins to settle itself on sure foundations. It is all 
the more likely to be permanent, because it was not adopted 
iu a burst of popular enthusiasm, but veiy doidyj and from 
necessity. It is accepted because no other government is 
possible in France, at least for any length of time. If the 
Comte de CJjarabord were proclaimed king to-morrow, ho 
might reign for a few years- — lUl the next revolution. It ia 
this conviction which has brought many conservative men to 
the side of the Republic. M. Thiers, the most sagacious of 
French statesmen, has always been in favor of monarchy. 
He was the Minister of Louis Philippe, and one of his say- 
ings used to be quoted : " A constitutional monarchy is the 
best of republics." Perhaps lie woiihl still prefer a govern- 
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inent like that of England. But he sees that to be impossible 
in Fmncc, and, like a wise man that he is, he takes the next 
best thing — which is A Conservative Republic, based on a 
>iTitten constitution, like that of the United States, and girt 
round by every check on the exercise of power — a govern- 
ment in which there is the greatest possible degree of personal 
freedom consistent with public order. To this, as the final 
result of all her revolutions, France seems to be steadily 
gravitating now, as her settled form of government. That 
this last experiment of political regeneration may be success- 
ful, must be the hope of all friends of liberty, not only in 
America, but all over the world. 
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CHAPTER vnr. 



THE LIGHTS Ain> SHASOWB OF PABIS. 

I have written a letter on the contraata of London ; what 
shall I say of thoae of Paris? It is the gayeat city in the 
world, yet the one in which there ai-e more suicides than in any 
other. It if 'he city of pleasure, yet wheve pleasure often 
turns to pain, and the dance of dissipation, whirling fainter 
and faster, becomes the dance of death. It is a city which 
eeems devoted to amusement, to which the rich and the idle 
flock from all countries to spend life in an eudltiss round of 
enjoyment ; with which some of our countiymen have become 
BO infatuated that their real feeling is pretty well OKpressed 
in the familiar saying — half witty and half wicked — that " all 
good Americans go to Paris «jA«re ihey die." Certainly many 
of them do not dream of any higher Paradise. 

And yet it ia a city in which there are many sad and 
mournful scenes, and in which he who observes closely, who 
looks a little under the surface, will often walk thn streets in 
profound melancholy. In short, it is a city of such infinite 
variety, so many- colored, that the laughing and the weeping 
philosopher may find ahundiint material for his peculiar vein, 
Eugene Sue, in his '' Mysteries of Paris," has made us fami- 
liar with certain tragic aspects of Parisian life hidden from 
the common eye. With nil its gayety, there is a great deal 
of concealed misery which keeps certain quarters in a chrouic 
state of discontent, which often breaks out in bloody insur- 
rections ; 80 that the city which boasts that it is " the centre of 
civilization," ia at the same time the focus of I'evolution, of 
most of the plots and conspiracies which trouble the peace of 



Eiirn|>e. As the ctijiital of u gren^ nnttofi, tlic centre of its 
iuteUcctual, ita Ulerary, auil itu artistic life, it LtiB a peculiftr 
fascioAtiou for those who delight In the niOHt elevated social 
intercourse, Ita saloDB are the most bi-iliiant in the worldj. _ 
HO that we can underBtwul the feeling of Madame de Sta^Ii I 
the woman of society, who considered her baiuahment frotn-l 
Faria by the first Kapoleon as tlie gi'eatest punisbnient, and J 
who " would rather see the stouex of the Rue du Bao tliaal 
Blithe mountains of Switzerland"; and yet this very brilllaa- 
kinietimeB wearies to utttety, so that we can understand 
jr the feeling of poor, morbid Jean Jacques Koustieau, 
more tlian a hundred years ago turned liis back upon it 
witlv disgust, saying, " Farewell, Paris ! dty of noise, and ] 
dust, and strife ! He who values peace of mind can never b 
far enough from thee 1 " 

If we are quite just, we shall not go to either of these. J 
extremes. We shall see the good and the evil, and frankly i 
acknowledge both. Paria is generally supposed to be a 
ner above all other cities; to have a kind of bad eminence'! 
for its immorality. It is thought to be a centre t>f vice aad, J 
demoralization, and some innocent young preachers who have I 
never crossed the sea, woiild no doubt feel justified in de- I 
nouncing it as the wickedest city in thn world. As to the | 
extent to which immonility of any kind prevails, I have i 
means of judging, except such aa every stranger has; but oe 
tainty as to intemperance, there is nothing here to compare ,■ 
with that in London, or Glasgow, or Edinburgh ; and as to 
the other form of vice we can only judge by its public display, 
and there is nothing half so gross, which so outrages all i 
decency, as that which shocks and disgiists every foreig 
the streets of London. No doubt liere, as in every great J 
capital which draws to itself the life of a whole nation, there J 
is a concentration of the bad as well as the good elements of I 
society, and we must expect to 6nd much tliat is depraved J 
and vicious ; but that in these respects Paris is worse 
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Loudon, or Bwliti, or Vienna, or even New York, [ see 
miann to believe. 

Witlio\it taking, therefore, a lofty attitude of denunoia- 1 
tion on the one hand, or going into sudden raptures on I 
other, therfi are certain aspects of Paris which lie on the s 
faee, and ■which any one may observe without claiming to bo 
either wiser or better than liis neighbors. 

I have tried to see the city both in its brighter liglits and 
its durker shadows. I have lived in PariB, first and last, a, 
good deal. I was here six months in 1847—8, and b 
the Revolution which overthrew Louis Philippe, and have 
been here often since. I confess I am fond of it, and always I 
return with pleasure. That which strikes the stranger at [ 
once is its bright, sunny aspect ; there is something inspiring 1 
in the very look of the people ; one feela a change in I 
very air. Since we came here now, we have been riding 
about from morning to night. Our favorite drive is along 
the Boulevards jiist at evening, when the lamps are lighted, 
and all Paris seems to be sitting out of doors. The woi-k of 
the day is over, and the people havo nothing to do but to 
enjoy themselves. By hundreds and thousands they are sit- 
ting on the wide piivements, sipping their coffee, and talking 
with indescribable animation. Then we extend our ride to 
the Champs £lys6es, where the broad avenue is one blaze of 
light, and places of amusement are open on every side, fi-om 
which comes the sound of music. It is all a fiiiry scene, such 
as one reads of in the Arabian Nights. Thousands are eit^ 
ting under the trees, enjoying the cool evening air, or coming 
in from a ride to the Bois de Boulogne. 

But it raay be thought that these are the pleasures of the 
rich. On the contrary, they are the pleaanres of all classes ; 
and that is the charming thing about it. That which pleases 
me most in Palis is the general cheerfulness. I do not ob- 
serve such wide extremes of condition as in London, such 
painful contrasts between the rich and the poor. Indeed, I do 
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uol find lioi-e such abject poverty, nor see such dark, suUeo, 
Gcowling faces, wbich iudicnte such brutal degradation, as I 
saw- iu the low qiiai'tera of Loudon. Here everybody seeiiia 

to bo, at least ia a small way, comfortable and contenteiL . 
I (poke in a, formei- letter of tbe industry of the peojilu 

(no city in the woild ia such a hive of busy heea) and o( I 

th('V economy, wliioh showa ilaelf even in theiv pleaaurea, ] 

of which they are fond, but which they get very cheap. No I 

people will get so much ont of so little. What an English J 

irorkiuaii would Kpond in a single di'unken debauch, a French- J 

man will spread over a week, and get a little enjoyment out 1 

of it every day. It delights rae to see how they take their 1 

pleasures. Everybody seems to be happy in liis own way, 1 

Biid not to be euvious of hia neighbor. If a man cannot ride I 

with two hoiaes, he vdll go with oue, and even if that one be ] 

a sorry hack, with ribs sticking out of his sides, and that 1 

seems juat ready for the crows, no matter, he will pile his 1 

wife and children into the little, low carriage, and off they I 

go, not at gi-eat speed, to be sure, but as gay and merry as if I 

they were the Emjieror and his court, with outriders going 1 

before, and a body of cavalry clattering at their heels. J 

When I liave seiin a whole family at Versailles or St. Cloud ] 

dining on five francs (oh no, that ia too magnificent; thay I 

carry their dinner with them, aud it probably does not eost 1 

them two Irancs), I admire the simple tastes which are so 1 

easily satiaSed, and the miracle-working art wbioh extracts I 

honey from every daisy by the roadside. I 

Such simple and universal enjoyment would not be possi- 1 

ble, but for one trait which ia peculiar to the French — an i 

entire absence of mauoai&e konte, or false shame; the foolisli I 

pride, which is so common in England and America, of wish- ] 

ing to be thought as rich or as great as others. In London 1 

no one would dare, even if he were allowed, to ahow himself 1 

in Hyde Park in sneh unpretentious turnouts as those in j 

which half Paris will go to the Hois de Boulogne, But hera ] 






servility, but 
couHtiouB iliAt he too 
I found iu Euglaiid was 

rank, which seem to be 
eatun into the manhood and 
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everjbodj jogs along at hia own gait, not troubling lumself 
alioiit his neighbor, " Live and let live " aoems to be, if not 
the law of the connLiy, at least the universal habit of the 
people. Whatever other faults the French have, I believe 
they are freer than most nations from " envy, malice, and 
all uiicharitubleneBS." 

With this there is a feeling of self-respect, even among the 
people, that is very pleasing. If youspoak toaFreucb 
11 a blouse, he does not sink into 
) an inferior betug, or take a t^ne of 
politely, yet self-respectiogly, as one 
3 a uai^ The most painful thing that 
the way in which the distinctions of 
L3 rigid as the castes of India, have 
ilf-respect of our great Anglo- 
Baxon race. But here " a man 'a a man," and especially if 
be is a Frenchman, he is as good as anybody. 

From this absence of false pride and false sliame cornea 
the readiness of the people to talk about their private affairs. 
How quickly they take you into their contidence, and tell I 
you all their little personal histories I Ihe other day we I 
went to the SalpetriSre, the great hospititl for aged woin 
which Mrs. Field describes in one of her letters, where there 
are live thonaiuid poor creatures cared for by the charity of 
Paris. Hundreds of these were seated under the trees, or 
walking about the gi-out>Js. As I went to find one of the 

offioials, I left C standing under an arch. Seeing her 

ihere, one of the old women, with that politeness which is 
instinctive with the French, invited Lev into her little room. 
When 1 came back, I found they had struck up a friendship. 
The good mother — poor, dear, old aoul 1 — had told all her 
little story : who she waa, and how she came there, and how 
she lived. She made her own soup, she said, and had put up 
some pretty muslin curtains, and had a tiny bit of a stove, 
and KO got along very nicely. Tliis communicativeness is not 
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confioiiud to the inmatea of hospitals. It la a national ti-ait, 
whicli Dtakes ua love a people tliat give us thuir coufideuca 
BO freely, 

I might add many other amiable traits, which give a great ■ 
charm to the Bocial life of the Frouoh, aud fill their homes | 
with brightticfis and Bimahine. 

But of oourae thei-e is another side to the picture. There 
ia lightning in the beautiful cloud, aud sometimes the thunder 
breaks fearfully over tliia devoted city. I do not lefer to 
groat public calaniities, siicli as war and aiege, bringing 
" battle, and murder, aud sudden death," but to those dailj 
tragedies, which are enacted in a great city, which the world 
never hears of, whci'e men and women drop out of existence, 

" BinltB into the waves with babbling groan," 

and disappear from view, and the ocean rolls over tbem, 
burying the story of their unhappy lives and their wretched I 
end. Something of this darker shading to bright and gay 
Paris, one may discover who is curious in such matters. 
There is a kind of fascination which sometimes lures me to 
search out that which Ls sombie and tragic ia human life and 
in history. So I have been to the Prison de la Koquette, 
over which ia an inscription which might be written over the 
gates of hell : Dep6t des CouDAMsfis. Here the condemned 
are placed before they are led to death, and in the open space 
in front take place all the executions in Paris. Look yon at 
those five stones deep set in the paveiuent, on which a 
planted the posts of the Guillotine 1 Over that in the w 
tre hangs the fatal knife, which descends on the neck of the 
victim, whose head rolls into the basket below. 

But prisons are not ]ieculiar to Paris, and probably quite j 
as many executions have been witnessed in front of Newgatej . 
in London. But tliat which gives a peculiar and sadder j 
intereat to this spot, i.^ that here took place one of the most 
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terrible ti'agediea even in French history— the massacre of 
the hostages in the days of the Commnne. In that prison 
yard the venerable Archhishop of Paris was shot, with others 
who bore honored names. No greater atrocity whs enacted 
even in tlie Reign of Terror. There fiends in human shape, 
wiih hearts as hard as the stones of the street, butchered old 
age. In another quarter of Paris, on the heights of Mont- 
marti*e, the enraged populace shot down two brave generals 
— Leconipte and Clement-Thomas. I put my hand into the 
very holes made in the wall of a house by the murderous 
balls. Such cowardly assasBinations, occurring more than 
once in French history, reveal a trait of character not quite 
so amiable as some that I have noticed. They show that tlie 
polite and polished Frenchman may be so aroused as to be 
turned into a. wild beast, and give a, color of reason to the 
savage remark of Voltaire— himself one of the race — that " a 
Frenchman was half monkey and half tiger." 

t will set before you but one other dark jiicture. I went ona 
day, to the lioiTor of my campanion, to visit THE Moroue, the 
receptacle of all the suicides in Paris, where their bodies are 
exposed that they may be recognized by friends. Of coiii-se 
some are brought here who die suddenly in tlie streets, and 
whose names are unknown. But the number of Buicides is 
fearfuUy great. Bodies are constantly fished out of the 
Seine, of those who throw themselves from the numerous 
bridges. Others climb to the top of the Column in the 
Place Vendflme, or of that on the Place of the Bastille, or to 
the towers of N6tre Dame, and throw themselves over the 
parapet, and their mangled bodies are picked up on the 
pavement below. Others find the fumes of charcoal an easier 
Way to fell inlo " an eternal sleep." But thus, by one means 
or other, by pistol or by poison, by the tower or the river, 
almost every day has its victim. I think the exact statistics 
show more than one suicide a diiy throughout the year. 
When I was at the Morgue there were two bodies stretched 
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out Stark and cuid — a laau and a woman, both young, 
looked at them with very sad reflections. If those pooi- lips 
could but Bjieak, wliat tiagedieg they might tell ! Who 
knows what hard batlle of life they bad to fight — what I 
Btrugglea wi-iuig that uianly breast, or what sorrow broke J 
tlittt woman's heart ^ Who was she ? 

" Bad she ■ father T had she a motlierT 
Hod she b Huter ? had she a. brother f 
Or one dearer etill tluui all other ? " 



Perhaps ahe had led a lil'ti of shame, but nil trace of pas- J 
non was gone now : 

" Death had left on her 
Only the beautiful." 

And aa I marked the lich iressea which hung down over her 
shoulders, I thought Jesus would not have disdained her if 
she had come to him aa a penitent Magdalen, and with that 
flowing hair had wi])ed His sacred feet. 

I do not draw these sad pictures to point a moral against 
the Prench, as if they were sinners above all others, but I 
think this great number of snicides may be ascribed, in part 
at least, to the mercurial and excitable character of the 
people. They are easily elated and easily depressed ; now 
rising to the height of joyous excitement, and now sinking to 
the depths of despair. And when these darker moods coma 
on, what bo natural as that those who have not a strong 
religious feeling to restrain them, or to give them patience to 
bear their trials, should seek a quick relief in that calm rest 
which no rude waking shall ever disturb ? If they had that 
faith in God, and a life to come, which is the only true q< 
solation in all time of our trouble, in. all time of our adver- 
sity, they would not so often rush to the grave, thinking to t 
buiy their sorrows in the silence of the tomb. 
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Thus musing on the lights and shadows of Paris, I turn 
away half in admiration and half in pity, but all in love. 
With all its shadows, it is a wonderful city, by far the great- 
est, except London, in the modern world, and the French are 
a wonderful people ; and while I am not blind to their weak- 
nesses, their vanity, their childish passion for military glory, 
yet " with all their faults I love them still." And I have 
written thus, not only from a feeling of love for Paris from 
personal associations, but from a sense of justice, believing 
that the harsh j udgment often pronounced upon it is hasty 
and mistaken. All such sweeping declarations are sure to 
be wrong. No doubt the elements of good and evil are 
mingled here in large proportions, and act with great inten- 
sitv, and sometimes with terrific results. But Frenchmen 
are not worse than other men, nor Paris worse than other 
cities. If it has some dark spots, it has many bright ones, 
in its ancient seats of learning and its noble institutions of 
charity. Taking them all together, they form a basis for a 
very kindly judgment. And I believe that He who from His 
throne in Heaven looks down upon all the dwellers upon 
earth, seeing that in the judgment of truth and of history 
this city is not utterly condemned, would say '' Neither do I 
condemn thee : go and sin no more.'' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



We have been on a pilgrimage. In coming to Franoe, ] 
had a greiit Jeaire to viwit one of those ehrines which bavM 
become of late objeota of such enthusjaBtic devotion, and al^ 
tracted pilgrims from all parts of Europe, and e^ 
America. In a former letter I spoke of the Resurrection o 
Fi-nnce, referring to its material pros[ieritj' as restored ai 
the war. There has been also a revival of religious fervor — 
call it superstition or fanaticism — which is quite remark- 
uble. Those who have kept watch of evt/mts in the religioUB 
as well as in the political world, have observed a sudden ac- 
cess of zeiil throughout Catholic Ohriatendom. Whatever 
the cause, whether the " persecution," real or imaginary, of 
the Holy Father, or the heavy blows which the Oharcb haaim 
received from tlie iron hand of Germany in its wi 
Austria and France — the fact is evident that there has beeij 
a great increase of activity among the more devout natholio^ 
— which shows itself in a spirit of propagandiam, i. 
sions," which are a kind of revivals, and in pilgrimages t 
placRa which are regarded as having a peculiar sanctity. 

These pilgrimages are so utterly foreign to our American J 
ideas, they appear so childiiih and ridiculous, that i 
impossible to speak of them with gravity. And yet thet 
has been at least one of these pious expeditions from the 1 
tf nited States (of which there was a long account in the New J 
York papers), in which the pilgrims walked in procession i 
down Uroadwiiy, and crabarkod with the blessing of our neir \ 
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I Cardiual. From Euglaad they have been quite 
fieqiieat. Large numbers, among whom we reoogaize 
iiamos of several well known Catholic Dohlemeu, assemble 
in Loudon, aod receive the bleasiug of Cardiunl Manning, 
and then leave to make devout pilgrimages to the "holy 
places" (which are no longer only in Palestine, but foi' 
greater convenience have been brought nearer, and are now 
to be fouod in France), genei'aliy ending with a pilgi-image 
to Rome, to cast themselves at the feet of the Holy Father, 
who gives them his blessing, while he bewails the condition 
of Europe, and anathematizes those who " oppress " the 
Church — thus blessing and cursing at the same time. 

If my object in writing were to cast ridicule on the whole 
affiiir, there is something very tempting in the easy and 
luxurious way in which these modern pilgriin-iges are per- 
formed. Of olil, when a pilgrim set out for the Holy Liind, 
it was with nothing but a st^iT iu his hand, and sandals on 
his feet, and thus he travelled hundreds of leiignca, over 
mountain and moor, through strange counti-iea, begging hia 
■way from door to door, reaching his object at last perhaps 
only to die. Even the pilgrimage to Mecca has aonjething 
imposing to the imagination, as a long procession of camels 
files out of the streets of Cairo, and takes the way of the 
desert. But these more fashionable pilgrims travel by steam, 
in first-clnaa railway carriages, witli Cook's excursion tickets, 
and are duly lodgdd and cared for, from the mimunt they set 
out till they are safely returned to England, One of Cook's 
agents in Paris told me he had thus conveyed a party of two 
thousand. It must be confessed, this is devotion made easy, 
in accordance with the spirit of the modern time, which is 
not exactly a spirit of self-sac rilice, but " likes all things 
comfortable " — even religion. 

But my object was not to ridicide, but to observe. If I did j 
not go a.4 a pilgrim, ou tlie one hand, nLnther was it merely ' 
as a travelling oorrcspondeut, aiming only at a sensational 



I in a spirit of faith, it waa t 
, to observe and rapoi-t thingi 



dntcriptiou. If I did not g 

leant in a spirit of canilo] 
exactly aa I tiaw tbem. 

But how was I to reach one of these holy sbrines ? ThajF^ 
ai« a loHg way olf. The grotto of Lourdes, where the Hotyl 
Virgin is aaid to have appeared to a girl of the country, : 
the Pyrenees; while Paray-le-Uouial is nearly throe Liiindre 
luilos sontheast from Paris. However, it is not very f 
Aside from 'lie route to Switzerland, and so we took it i 
our way to Uoneva, resting over a day at Macon for the ptu 
pose. 

It was a blight sumnier morning when we started ftoiA 
Macon, and w.mud our way among the vine-clad hills of t 
ancient iirovince of Burgundy. It is a picturesque countryj 
Old chateiUK hang upon the aides, or crown the summits G 
the hills, while quaint Uttlu villages neatlu at tlioir foot',, 
yonder village was boru the poet and statesman, Lamartinu 
We can see in passing the chateau where he lived, and here 
" after life's fitful fever, he sleeps well." All thoB 
filopea are covered with vineyards, which are now smiling in 
their summer dress. I do not wonder that pilgrims, as they 
enter thia " hiJl-coimtry," are often reminded of Palestine^^ 
Three hours brought us to ramy-le-Monial, a little town c 
three or four thousand inliabitanta — just like Imndreds ( 
otliers in France, with nothing to attract attention, except* 
the marvellous tradition which has given it a sudden and 
universal celebrity, and which causes devout Catholics to 
approach it with a feeling of reverence. 

The story of the place is this : In the little town is 
vent, which has been standing for generations. Here, tuwf 
kwndred years ago, lived a nun, whose name was Marguerita 
Mario Alacoqne, who was eminent for her piety, who spent A 
great part of hei' life in prayer, and whose devotion w 
length rewarded by the personal appearance of our 
who opened to her his bosom, and showed hor his hnart hura*! 
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ing with love for men, and bade her duvote herself to the 
worsiiip of that "sacred heart"! These visitations were 
very frequent. Some of them were in the chapel, aud Bonie 
in tlie garden attached to the convent. The latter is not 
open to visitors, the Pope having issued an oi'der that the 
privacy of the rdigieutes should he respected. But a church 
neur by overlooks it, and whoever will take the fatigue to 
climb to tlie top, nmy look down iuto the fotbidden place. 
As ive were determined to see evuiything, we mounted all 
the winding stone steps in the tower, from which the keejier 
pointed out to us the very spot where our Snvioui- appeared to 
the Bienheorense, as he called her. In a clump of small trees 
are two statues, one of the Jjord himself, and the other of 
the nun on her knees, as slie instantly sank to the ground 
when she recognized before her the Majesty of her blessed 
Lord. Tlitire is another place in the garden where also she 
beheld the same heavenly vision. Sometimes the " Seigneur " 
ajipeared to her uuattended; at others lie was accoinpanied 
by angels and serapliini. 

is a little remarkable that this wonderful fact of the 
personal appearance of Christ, though it occurred, according 
to the tradition, lioo hundred years ago, did not attract more 
attention ; tliiit ib was neglected even by CathoKc hiatonans, 
until twelve years since" — in 1B63 — when (uh a part of a 
general movement " all along the line " to revive the decay- 
ing faith of France) the marvellous story of this long 
neglected saint was revived, and brought to the notice and 
adoration of the religioue world. 

Bui let not cold criticism come in to mar the full enjoy- 
ment of what we have come ho far to see. The principal 
visitations were not in the garden but in the cliapel of the 
convent, which on that account bears the name of the Chapel 
of the Visitation. Here is the tomb which contains the body 
of the sainted nun, an image of whom in wax lies above ib 
under a glass case, dressed in the robe of her order, with a 
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crown on her head, to bring before the imagiDatioi 
fiiiUiful the presence of her at whose shrine thej irorsh^ 
The cbapel is sepiKrated from the convent by a large gratiii| 
behind which the nuns can be hidden and yet hear the s 
vice, and chant their offices. There it was, so it 
bohiui] that grate, while in an ecstasy of prayer, that t 
Saviour first appeared to the gaze of the enraptured nrtl 
The grate is now literally covered with golden hearta, 
ofii'riiiga of the faithful. Similar gifts hang over the albs 
while gilded banners and other votive offerings! oove 

As we entered the chapel, it was evident that we wi 
what was to Uiany a holy p]iic& At the moment there ■v 
service going on, but some wei'e engaged in silent meditati 
and prayer. We seemed to be the only pei-Eous present 
curiosity. All arouud tia were absorbed in devotion, 
sat a long time iu silence, musing on the strange scene, 
unwilling To disturb even by a whisper the stiUness uf the 
jilace, or the thoughts of those who bad come to worship. 
At three o'clock the nuns began to sing their offices. But 
they did not show tjiemselves. There are other Sisters, who 
have the cai-e of the chapel, and who come in to ti'im the 
candles before the sbrine, but the nuna proper live a life 
of entire seclusion, never being seen by any one. Only their 
voices are heard. Nothing could be more plaintive than thai 
low chanting, as it issued from behind the bars of th^ 
prison house, and seemed to come from a distance, 
hidden from the eyes of all, sat that invisible choir, ai 
strains as Boft as those which floated over the shepherds <l 
Bethlehem. As an accompaniment to the scene i 
chapel, nothing could be more efifective ; it was well fitted V 
touch the imagination, as also when the priest intoued tU 
service iu the dim light of this little church, with its cei 
swinging with incense, and its ever-burning lamps. 

The walls of the cliapel are covered with banners, : 
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from other countries, but moat from France, and iiere it is 
easy to aee how the patriotic feeling miugles with the reli- 
gious. Here and there may he Been the image of the sacred 
heart with a purely religious inscription, auch as Voici le 
fxetiT qui a latit aimi lea kommea (here is the heart wliieh has 
so loved men); but much more often it is, C(eur de Jesus, 
Sauvez la I'ltANc-E ! This idea in some form constantly 
reappears, and one cannot help thinking that this suddeu out- 
burst of i-eligious zeal hag been greatly intensifieii by the 
disastera of the German war ; that for the first time French 
armies beaten in the field, have resorted to prayer ; that they 
fly to the Holy Virgin, and to the Sacred Heart of Jesus to 
implore the protection which their own arms could not give. 
Hung in coQspicwous places on colnroiis beside the chancel are 
banners of Alsace and Lorraine, covered mith nrape., the 
former with a cross in the centre, encircled with the words 
first written in the sky before the adoring eyes of Constan- 
: Ik hoc siQNO vinces ; while for Lorraine stands only 
the single name of Metz, invested with such sad associations, 
with the inscription, Sacr£ c(euk se Jesus, Sauvez u, 
FrakceI 

There is no doubt that these pilgrimages have been 
mconraged by French politicians, as a means of reviving and 
indaming the enthusiasm of the jieople, not only for the old 
Catholic faith, but for the old Catholic monarchy. Of the 
tens of thousands who flock to these shrines, there are few 
who are not strong Legitimists. On the walls of the chapel 
the most glittering banner is that of Hehri de Bourbok, 
which is the name by which the Comte de Chamboi-d chooses 
to be known as tlie representative of the old royal race. Not 
to be outdone in pious zeal, Marshal MacMahon, who is a 
devout Catholic — and his wife still more so^hos also sent a 
banner to Paray-le-Monial, but it is not displayed with the 
same ostentation. The Legitimists have no wish to keep his 
le too much before the Frenuh people. He is well 
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eaongh m & temporiu-y lisacl of the Stats till the rightful 
soveL*oign comca, but when Henri de Boui'bon appears, tliey 
want no '' Altii-Hhal-Freaitlpnt" to staud la Lib wa.7 as he 
ayioenda t)ie throne of hia onceHtoi-a. 

Thus excited hy a strange niixtui-e of religious zeal 
political euthii/iiaBtii, France |>ounj ita multitudi^ aunually 
tlirHS shiines of Lourdes and furay-le-Moiiial. We were too 
lat* for the rush tliis year — the seaaou was jiiat over ; for 
there is a Keiison for going on pilgrimageB as for going to 
watering-places, and June in the month in which thej come 
in Ibe greatest niinibers. There have'Wea as many as twenty 
thousand iii one day. On the 16th of June — which was a 
special occasion — the crowd was bo great that Mass was begun 
at two o'clock in the morning, and repeated, without ceasing 
till noon, the worshippers retii-ing at the end of every half 
hour, that a new throng might take their places. Thus 
eiieueasive pilgrims press forward to the holy shrine, and go 
away with an elated, almost ecstatic feeling, that they hava 
left their siiia and their sorrows at the tomb of the no' 
and gloiifled nun. 

What shall we say to this? That it ia ail no 
foily, bom of fanaticism and s«perstition ? Medical 
have au easy way of disposing of this mm and her visions, by 
saying that she was simply a crazy woman ; that nothing 
more common than these fancies of a distempered iniftgii 
tion ; that such cases may be found in every lunatic aayli 
that hyateiical women often think that they have fwen 
Saviour, ifeo. Snch is a very natural explanation of 
singular phenomenon. There is no reaxon to suppose 
this nuu was a designing woman, that she intended 
deceive. People who have visions are the aincerost 
human beings. Thpy have unbounded faith in thnmsel" 
and think it strange that an unbelieving world does not j 
the same ci'edit to their revelations. 

From all that I have read of this Marie Alacoque, I 
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quite reudy to believe timt she weis indeud a very devout 
wotuai), who, buvied in that living tonib, a convent, prayiiig 
and fasting, worked herself into such a fever of escitement, 
that she tiioiight tlie Savionr came down into the gai'den, and 
into tbe chapel ; that she saw bia form and heard his voice. 
To her it was all a living ruality. But that her simple state- 
ment, supported by no other evidence, should be gravely ac- 
cepted in this nineteenth century by men who are supposed 
to be still in the possession of sober reason, is one of the 
strange things which it would be impossible to believe, were 
it not that I have seen it with my own eyeH, and which iu 
one rnore i)roof that wonders will never cease. 

But sincerity iif faith always commajids a certain respect, 
even when coupled with ignorance and superstition. If thia 
shows an extreme of credulity absolutaly pitiful, yet we must 
consider it not as %oe look at it, but as these devout pilgrimH 
regard it. To them thia spot is one of the holy places of the 
world, for here they believe the Incarnate Divinity descended 
to the earth ; they believe that this gardan has been touched 
by His blessed feet ; and that thia little chapel, so honored 
in the past, is still filled with the presence of Him who onco 
was hero, but is now ascended up far above all heavens. 
And hence thia Paray-le-Monial in their niinda ia invested 
with the same aacred associations with which we regai'd 
NaBareth and Bethlehem. 

But with every diiiposition to look upon these manifeata- 
tiona in the most indulgent light, it ia impossible not to feel 
that there is something very French in this way of attempt- 
ing to revive the faith of a gi-cat nation. Among this peo- 
ple everything seems to have a touch of the theatrical — even 
in their rehgion there is frequently more of show than of 
conviction. Tlius this new worship ia not addressed to the 
name of our Saviour, but to His " aacretl heart " 1 There ia 
Boniethiug in that imiige which seenia to take captive the 
French imaginatiou. The very words have a rich and nicl- 
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low HOund. And bo the attempt which was begun : 
obgctire villngo of Burgundy, is now proclaimed in Paris a 
throughout t!te kingdom, to dedicate France to the a 
heart ot Jmaa. 

This iieculiar form of worship is the new reli^ous faahion, 
A tavr weeks since Bu imposing service attracted the atten- 
tion of Paris. A procession of bishops and priests, followed 
by great numbers of the faithful, wound through the streets, 
up to the heights of Montmartre, there to ky, with solemn 
oereniouies, the coraer-stone of a new church dedicated to thM^ 
sacred heart. We drove to the spot, which is the highefit IH 
the whole circle of Paris, and which overlooks it almost t 
Edinburgh Castle overlooks that city. There one looks dow^ 
on tlie habitations of two millions of people. A ohm 
erected on that height, with its golden cross lifted into i 
heaven, would seem like a banner in the sky, to hold \ip fa 
fore this unbelieving people an everlasting sign of the faith. 

Bnt though the Romiah Chiirch should consecrate ever ( 
many shrines; though it build churches and cathedrals, aat 
rear its flaming crosses on every hill and mountain from thi 
Alps to the Pyrenees ; it is not thus that religii 
throned in the iicarts of a nation. The fact is not to be diB 
guised that France has fallen away from tlie faith. It lookf 
ou at all these attempts with indiiference, or with ai 
curiosity. If popiiiar writers notice them at all, it is to makfiu 
them an object of ridicule. At one of the Paris theatre a 
actor appears dressed as a Brahmin, and offers to s 
the sacred heart of a coio " (that being a sacred n-nimAl i 
India). The hit is caught at once by the audience, whi 
answer it with applause. It ia thus that the populace ( 
Paris sneer at the new superstition. 

Would to God that France might be speedily recovered toM 
a true Christian faith ; bnt it is not to be by any such lantasfii 
tricka or theatrical devices, by shows or processions, byB 
gilded Tosses or waving baaners, or by going on pilgrim^ea I 
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as in the days of the Crusades. Even the Catholic Church 
has more efficient instruments at command. The Sisters of 
Charity in hospitals are far more effective missionaries than 
nuns behind the bars of a convent, singing hymns to the Vir- 
gin, or lamps burning before the shrine of a saint dead hun- 
dreds of years ago. If France is ever to be brought back to 
the faith, it must be by arguments addressed to the under- 
standing, which shall meet the objections of modem science 
and philosophy ; and, above all, by living examples of its 
power. If Religion is to conquer the modem world ; if it 
is even to keep its present hold among the nations, it must 
be brought into contact with the minds and hearts of the 
people as never before ; it must grapple with the problems of 
modem society, with poverty and misery in all its forms. 
EspecJAlly in the great capitals of Europe it has its hardest 
field, and there it must go into all the narrow lanes and 
miserable dwellings, it must minister to the sick, and clothe 
the naked and feed the hungry. France will never be con- 
verted merely by dramatic exhibitions, that touch the imagi- 
nation. It must be by something that can touch the con- 
science and the heart. Thus only can the heart of France 
ever be won to ^^ the sacred heart of Jesus." 
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CHAPTER X. 

CNBER THE SHADOW OF MONT BLANC. 

The Vile or CHiuonni, July IBth. 

I did not mean to write anything about Switzerltind, b&- 
caiise it is such trodden gi'ound. Almost everybody th&t has 
been in Europe has been here, and even to thoao who Itave 
not, repeated deacriptiona have made it faiuiliar. And yet 
nlieii ouce among these mountains, the impression comea 
back fresh and strong as ever, and while the spell is on the 
traveller, he cannot but wish to ioipart a little of his enjoj^ 
meut to fi-ienda at home. 

We are in the Vale of Chamouni, under the shadow of Mont 
Blauc. In this valley, shut in by the encircling mountitins, 
oni! cannot escape from that " awful form " any more than 
fi-oni the presence of God. It is everywhere day and night. 
We throw open our windows, and it is standing right before 
us. Even at night the moonlight is glistening on its eternal 
snows. Thus it forces itself upon us, and must receive re- 
Hjiectful homage. 

We left Giiuevft on one of the most beautiful mornings of 
the year. There has been great lamentation throughout 
Switzerland this summer, on account of the frequent mina, 
which have enveloped the mountains in a continual mis&lj 
But we have been favored in this respect, both at Gen 
at Chamovmi. To set out on a mountain e. 
a inoniing, and ride on the top of a diligence, i 
stir the blood of tlie most languid tourtKt. A Pre 
gence is a raoostrons affair- — a kind of Hoah's Ark o 
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— that carries a multitude of living creatures. We had 
twenty-foul' jjeraons (thrae timea as many aa Noiih had in the 
Ark) mouuted on this bugd vehicle, to wliich were Jiaruessed 
BIX horses, three abre:vst. Wo had tlie front seat on. the to[). 
In aiich grandmir we rolled out of Geneva, feeling at every 
atep the exhilaration of the mountain air, and the bright 
Bummer moniing. The postilion waa in his glory. How he 
cracked his whip as we i-attled through the little Swiss vil- 
lages, making the people run to gGt out of his way, and staro 
in wonder at the truitieudous momentum of his imperinl 
equipage. To us, who sat sublime " above the noiae and 
dust of this dim spot ca,llRd eavth," there was something at 
e exciting aud ludicrous in the commotion we made. But 
there were other occasions for satisfaction. Tha day waa 
divine. The country around Geneva rises from the lake, and 
Bpreadfi out in wide, rolling distances, bordered oa every side 
by the great mountains. The air was full of the smell of new- 
n hay, wiiilo over all hung the bending aky, full of aun- 
2. Thus with every sense keen with deliglit, we sat on 
high and took in the full glory of the scene, ua we swept on 
towards the Alps. 

.s we advance the mountains close in around ua, till we 
lot see where we are to find a passage th.rough them. 
For the last half of the way the corLstruction of the road has 
been a difficult tasik of engineering ; for miles it has to be 
built up against the mountain ; at other places a pass^e is 
n the side of the cliff, or a tunnel made through the rock. 
Yet difficult as it waa, the work lias been thoroughly done. 
It waa completed by Napoleon III., after Savoy was annexed 
France, and is worthy to compare with the road which the 
first Napoleon built over the Simplon. Over such a highway 
ve rolled on steadily to the end of our journey. 

And now we are in the Vale of Chamouni, in the very 
heart of the Alps, under the shadow of the' greatest of them 
&II: 
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" iSoni BlaoD is tho moDorch of in 
They crowned him long ago, 
Od a throne of light, with a robe ot cloud, 
And a diiuleia of snow." 

Once in the valley, wc Ciin hardly turn aside our ejes frd 

that overiioweriug obje'_-t. We keep looking up at t 
mighty dome, which senms to toucli the sky, FortuoBtelW 
for ua, there wan no cloud about the thi'one. JJke oth«l 
larchs, he is sotnewhut fitful and capt-icious, often hidin 
piyal head from the sight of his worahi]>pera. Many p 

e to Chamouui, and do not see Mont Blanc at alkV 
mes they wait for days for an audience of his raajestyij 
without aucceas. But he favored us at once with the sight o 
his imperial countenance. Glorious was it to behold him a 
he shone in ihe laat rays of the setting sun. And when evei^ 
ing drew on, the moon hung above that lofty summit^ ai 
nnwilling to leave. As she declined towards the west, she d 
not disappear at once ; but as the moimtainB themselves m 
away from the height of Muut Blanc, the moon seemed tol 
glide slowly down the descending slope, setting and reuppeatvfl 
ing, and touching the whole with her silver radiance. 

But sunset and moonlight were both less impressive thaal 
sunrise. Remembering Coleridge's " Hymn to Mont Blai 
which is supposed to be written "before sunrise in the Vale of ^ 
Ohamouni," we were up early in the moi'ning to catch the earli- 
est dawn. It was long in coming. At first a few faintstreaks 
of light shot up the eastern sky ; then a rosy tinge flushed the 
head of Mont Blanc ; then other snowy summits caught the ■ 
golden glow ; till a hundred splintered peaks, that formed I 
part of the mighty range, reflected the Ught of coming daj,fl 
and at lust tlie full orb himself rose above the tops af iiutC 
mountains, aTnl shone down into the valley. 

Of coui-se all visitors to Ohamouni have to climb si 
the lower mountains to see ti(e glaciers, and get a general'1 
view of the chain sf Mont Blanc ^y cotupaniQu was ambi ] 
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tious to do something more than thia. She is a very good 
valker luid climber, and had taken many long ti'amiis among 
our Berkshire Ilills, and to her Mont Blanc did not seem 
much moi'e than Monument Mountain. In truth, the eye ia 
daceived in judging of these tremendous heights, and cannot 
take in at first the real elevation. Bui when they are accu- 
rntely meaaurad, Mont Elano is found to be about twenty 
times as high as the cliff which ovei'looks our Houaatonic 
Vullpy ! But a young enthusiast feele equal to anytbing, and 
she seemed really quite disappointed that she could not ect 
least go as fuv as the Gi'ands Mulets (whei-e, with a telescope, 
■we can just see a little cabin on the rocks), wliich ia the limit 
of the fii-at day's journey for ndventuroua touriate, most of 
whom do not get any further. A party that went up yester- 
day, intending to reach the top of Mont Blanc, had to turn 
back. A recent fall of snow had buried the mountain, ho 
that they sank deep at every step ; and finding it dangerous 
to proceed, they prudently abandoned tlie attempt. 

The ascent of Mont Blanc, at all times difficult, is often a 
dangerous undertaking. Many adventurous travellers have | 
lost their lives in the attempt. An avalanche may bury a 
■whole party in a moment ; or if lashed to the guides by a 
rope, one slipping may drag the whole down into one of the 
enormous crevaaaes, where now many bodies lie unbuned, 
yet preserved from decay in the eternal ice. Only five years 
ago, in September, 1870, a party of eleven — three tourists 
{of whom two were Americans), with eight guides and por- 
ters — were all lost. They had succeeded in reaching tll8 
summit of the mountain, wtien a snow-storm came on, and it 
WHS impossible for them to descend. The body of one of them, 
Dr. Be.aii, of Baltimore, was recovered, and ia buried in the 
little graveyard here. With such warnings, a sober old nnele 
might be excused for restraining a young lady's impeluoaity. 
If we could Thi here a month, and " go into imining," by long 
walks aad olinibs every day, I do believe we should gradually 
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work our oovirage up to the s ticking-point, and at last cli 
to the top, and plwit u very Ulod(^st Ami^riciui flag 
houry heud of Mont Blant!. 

But for the present wo raiiBt be content with a less am' 
tious perforuiance, and nmke only the cuRtomai-y ascent 
tlie Montanvert, and cross the Mer de Glace. We left 
eight o'clock yesterday moi'ning. Our friends in New Yoi 
would hardly have rooogni^ed me in my travelling dr 
Scotch gray, with a slouclieJ straw hat on my head, and 
alpenstock in my hand. Tlie hat wax very naeful, 
ornamental. I lioiight it for one franc, and it answered 
well as if it had coHt a guinea. To be sure, as it had a b 
brim, it had a slight tendency to take wings and Ely ai 
and light in some mountain torrent, from which it 
speared out with the nlpeiiatock, and restored to its plai 
honor ; but it did excellent service iii protecting my eyes 

from the blinding reflection of the snow, 0— was mounted 

on a mule, which she had at first refused, pref'ining her own 
agile feet ; but J in.sisted on it, as a very useful beast to fall 
back upon in case the fatigue was too great. Thus accouti-ed, 
our little cavalcade, with our guide leading the way, filed out 
of Cbamouni. If any of my readers laugh at our droll appear- 
ance, they are quite welcome—for we laughed at ourselves. 
Comfort ia worth more than dignity in such a cose ; and if 
anybody is abashed at the ludicroiis figure be cuts, he 
console himself by refiecting that he is in good company 
saw in Paris the faruous picture by David of Napoleon c 
ing the Alps, which represents him mounted on a gallant 
charger, his military cloak flying in the air, while he p 
his soldiers uj)ward to the heights they are to scale. This is 
very fine to look at ; but the historical fact i.^ said to be that 
Napoleon rode over the Aijis on a mule, and if he encountered 
rains and stonns, lie was no doubt as bedraggled as any 
Alpine tourist. But that did not prnvent hia gaining the 
battle of Mai'cngo. 
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But all tliougljta of ouv appearance vanish wliea once we 
be^in tu climb the momitain side. For two hours wo kept 
wmiiiug iu a zigzag path through the ]>eri>etual pine foreat. 
At every turn in the road, or opening in the trees, we 
atop[jed to look at the valley below, where the objects grew 
smaliei-, as we receded further from them. Ib it not so in 
life ? Ab some one has Raid, " Everything will look Bmall 
enough if we only get high enoiigh." All rude noises died 
away in the distance, till there rose into the u]iper air only 
the sound of the streams that were rushing through the val- 
ley below. 

At a chalet half way up the mountain a living chamois waa 
kept for show. It was very young, and was suckled by a 
goat. It was touching to see how the little creature pined 
for freedom, and leaped against the sides of his ]>en. Child 
of the mountain, he seemed entitled to liberty, and I longed 
to break open his cage and set the little prisoner free, and 
see him hound away upon the mountain side. 

Olirabitig, Btill climbing, another hour brings ub to the top 
of the Montnnvert, where we look down upon the Mer de ' 
Glace. Here all tbe party quit their mules, which are sent 
to another point, to meet us as we coma down from the 
mountain — aud taking our alpenstocks in hand (which are 
long staffs, with a spike at the end to stick in the ice, to keep 
ourselves from slipping), we descend to the Mer de Glace, an 
enormous glacier formed by the massea of snow and ice which 
collect during the long winters, filling up the whole space 
between two mouutaina. It was in studying the f(]aciei-a of 
Switzerland fui- a course of years, that Agasaia formed his 
glacial theory ; and in seeing here how the steady pressure 
of such enormous masses of ice, weighing millions of tons, 
hava.carried down huge boulders of granite, which lie strewn 
all along its track, one can judge how the same causes, operat- 
ing at a remote period, and on a vast scale, may have changed 
the whole surface of the globe 
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But we must not stop to philosophize 
jatt at the edge of the glacier, and need our wits about u 
and ej'es too, to keep a shai-p lookout for dangerous jiloc 
and dtcody feet, and hands keeping a. tight hold of our trusty 
alpenstocks. The Mer de Glace in just what i 
inipliea — a Sea of Ice — and looks us if, when some wild 1 
rent came tumbling thi'ough the awful pass, it had ! 
suddenly stojiped by the hand of the Almighty, and frozen, b 
it stood. And no it stands, its waves dashed up on high, i 
its chasms yawning below. It is said to reach up into t 
mountains fot miles. We can see how it goes up to the to^ 
of the goi^ and disappeai-s on the other side ; but tboa 
vifih to explore its whole extent, may waJk over it or besiA 
it all day. Thongh dangerous in some places, yet whra 
tourists ci'OHB, they can pick their way with a little i 
The naore timid ones cling closely to thn guide, holding hinj 
fast by tlie hand. One lady of our party, who had foai 
bearers to cany lirr in a Sedan chair, found her head i 

Ba she crossetl. But C , who had been gatheiiug flowera I 

sU the way up the mountain, made them into a bouquet, 
which she fastened to one end of her alpenstock, and striking 
the other firmly in the ice, moved on with as free a 
she were walking along some breezy path among i 
shire Hills. 

But the most difficult part of the course is not 1 
the Mer de Glace, but in coming down o 
IB not always facilU descensus / i 
deaeenfus. There is one part of the ci 
I'ag, which winds along tlie < 
hnrdly be passable but for a 



a the other side. 
s soraetimes di^ieUi^ 
e called the Mauva 
1 of the cliff, and wouljj 
n rod fastened in the side at % 



clings for support, and looking awajrl 
the other side, makes the passs 



Dck, to which 
from tlie precipice 

And now we come to the Chapeau, a little chalet perched', 
oil a shelf of rock, fi-om which one can look down thousandi 
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feet into the Va!e of Chamouni. As we pass along by tha 1 
Hide of the glacier, we see nearer the end soma frightful a 
vasf.es, which ihe boldest guide wuuld not dare to cross. The I 
ice ia constantly wearing away ; indeed so great is the dis- | 
charge of water from tlie melting of the ice and the an 
that a rapid river ia all the time rushing out of it The ] 
Arveiron takes its rise ia the Mer de Glace, while the Arva 1 
rises in another glacier higher up the valley. As Ooleridgd I 
says, in Itis Hymn to Mont Blanc, 

it thy boae 



rith the waterfalls on 

r with a perpetual sound 1 



I rising fi-om i 
-e accurate than I 



the sound of the streams, mingling w 
sides of the mountains, filling the a 
like the roaring of the sea. 

Coleridge epeaks also of Mont ^'^i 
" silent sea of pines." Nothing can be 
this picture of the universal forest, which overQowa all the J 
valleys, and reaches up the mountains, to the edge of eternal T 
snows. At fluch heights the pines are the only trees that 
live, and there thny stimd through all the storms of winter. 
Looking around on this landscape, made up of forest and 
enow, alternately dark and bright, it aeema as if Mont Blano- j 
were the Great White Throne of the Almighty, and as if 1 
these mighty forests that stand quiveiing on the mountain i 
side, were the myriads of mankind gathered into this Valley I 
of Judgment, and here standing rank on rant, waiting to j 
bear tbeir doom. 

But yet the impression is not one wholly of ten-or, or 
of unmixed awe. There is beauty aa well as wildne 
the scene. Nothing can exceed the <jniet and seclusion ofjl 
e mountain paths, and there is something very swent ta] 



the 



" The murmuring pines and the hemlocks," 



which fill " the forest primeval " with their gentle Houndi J 



le hears the tiDklin^ oow-beUs, a 
iiountaiti pastures, there is a paatot 
rhich is very touching, and v 
riss air of the JRans det Vaohea (oT 
ivs) shouUI awaken such a feeling of I 
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And wlien at evening o 
lierJa return from the i 
Binnilicity in the scene ■ 
understand how the S^ 

the returning of the co 
hoiueaickiiuss in the soldier far from bis native mountaitia, ■ 
that bands have bwn prohibited from playing it i; 
rt^iucnts enlinted in foreign armies. 

When ivo caiuo down from the Mer de Glace, it was not ^ 
yet thi'ee o'clock, and before us on the apposite aide of the 
valley rose another monntaiu, which we might aacend before 
night if we had strength left We felt a little remorse at 
giving the guide another half-day's work; but he, foi-eseeing j 
extra pay, said cheerfully that lie coidd stand it ; the i 
B&id nothiug, but pricked up hia long ears as if he was think- l 
ing very hard, and if the miracle of Balaam could have been.J 
i-epeated, I think the poor dumb beast would have had (k.1 
pi-etty decided opinion, But it being left to us, we dec]are(i^ 
for a fresh ascent, and once more set our faces skyward, a 
went climbing upward for two hours more. 

We were well paid for the fatigue. The F16g6re, facing; 
Mont Blanc, cnramands a full view of the whole range, and ai 
the clouds drifted off, we saw distinctly every peak. 

Thus elated and jubilant we set out to return. TTntil.l 
now, we had kept along with the mule, alternating a ridaj 
and walk, as boya are accustomed to "ride and tie" 
now our eagerness conld not be i-esti-ained, and we ga* 
i-eins to the guide to lead the patient creatnro down int 
valley, while we, with unfettered limbs, strode joyous dowill 
the mouiitaiu aide. It was seven o'clock wheu v 
our hotel. We had been steadily in motion — except a ahorfcj 
rest for lunch at the Chapeau on the mountain— foi" elevco.* 

Here ends the journey of the day, but not the moral of It. \ 
I hope it is not merely a prnfensiunal habit that leads 
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iiFind \p everything with an application; Vmt I cannofij 
look upon a grand acene of nature without gliding inseuaiblyM 
into religious reflections. Nature leads me dii-ectly 
Natnre'B God. Prof. Albert Hopkijis, of Williams CoUegei 
— (a man of blessed memory, a man of science and yet c 
moBt devout spiiit,) who was as fond of the bills as a l)ora I 
mountaineer, and who loved nothing so much as to lead his 
Alpine Club over the mountains around William Btown — was 
accustomed, when he had conducted them to some high, ci 
manding prospect, to ast whether the aiglit of such great J 
scenes made tliejnfed great or amall? I can answer for iny-4^ 
self that the impression is a mixed one ; that it both 1 
me up and cuats me down. Certainly the sight of such s 
limity elevates the soul with a sense of the power and majee 
of the Creator. While clim.bing to-day, I have often i 
to myself that old, majeatio hymn : 



"Tia by tbj sbrength the mountains stand, 

God of eternal power, 
The Bea grows calm lit tliy command, 
And tenipeata eeaae to roar. 

But in another view the siglit of these great objee 
nature is depressing. It makes one feel his own littleness 
&nd insignificaace. I look up at Moat Blanc with a tele- 
scope, and can just see a party climbing near the Qrands 
Mulets. How like creeping insects they look ; and how like 
insect'i they are iu the dui-ution of their existence, compared 
with the everlasting forms of nature. The flying clouds that 
cast their shadows on the head of Mont Blanc are not more 
fleeting. They pass like a bird and are gone, while the 
mountains stand fast forever, and witli their eternity seem to- _ 
mock the fugitive existence of man upon the earth. 
5* 
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I confess the impression b very depreaaing. These terrible I 
uountnius ci'usli me with their awful weiglit. They makfti 
lue feel that I am but an atom iu the universe ; a or 
whoBt) ceasing to exist would be no more than the blowii^fl 
out of a candle. And I am nob Ditrprified that men who livaf 
tiinong the moiintainu, are Bometimes so overwhelmed withj 
the greatness of nature, that they are ready to acquiesce inl 
their own annihilation, or absorption in the universal being 

Talking with Father llyacinthe the other evening (as wi 
sat on the terrace of the Hotel Beau Rivage at G«ueva^l 
OTerlooking the lake), he spoke of the alarming spread of uo-'l 
belief in Europe, and quoted a distingiiished profeeaor of 1 
Zurioh, of whom he spoke with great respect, as a man of 
leHming and of exoellent character, who had frankly con- 
fessed to him that he did not Wlieve in the iniinortality of 
the soul ; and when Father Hyocinthe re}>lied in amazement,, I 
" If I believed thus I woidd go and throw myself into tb» I 
n^ake of Zurich," the pi-ofesaor auKwered with (he utmoafe'3 
seriousnoss, "That is not a just religious feeling; if you \ 
lieve in Ood as an infinite Creator you ougt>t to be wUHngf- 1 
to cease to exist, feeling that God is the only Being who i 
worthy to live eternally." 

MsrveilouB as this may seetn, yet something of this feeling I 
comes to thoughtful and serious minds from the long and I 
steadfast contemplation of nature. One is so little in 
presence of the works of God, that he feela that he is absolute- 
Ijnoiliing ; and it seems of small moment whether he should 
exist hereafter or not ; and he could almost be willing that 
his life should expire, like a lamp that has burned itself out ; 
that he should indeed cease to exist, with all things that live ; 
that Ood might be God alone. If shut uji in these moun- 
tains, as in a prison from which I could not escape, I could 
easily sink into this gloom and despondency. 

J of this overwhelming J 



Pascal has tried to break the fore 






a of the awfulueas of nature ii 
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ing Ihoughts, when, speaking of the gi-eaLneas and tlie little- 
ness of man, he says ; " It is not necesaarj for the wholo 
universe to si-ni itself to destroy liiiu : a drop of water, a 
breath of air is sufficient to kill him. And yet even in death 
manisgreaterthan theunivei-se, for lie knows that he is dying, 
while the nniverse knows not anything." This la finely 
expressed, but it does not lighten the depth of our despair. 
Ji'or that we must turn to one greater than Pascal, who has 
said, ''Not a sparrow fallelh to the ground without your 
Father ; be of good cheer therefore, ye ai'o of more value than. 
many sparrows." Nature is great, but God is greater. 

In riding through the Alps^especially through deep 
passes, where walls of rock on either hand almost touch tha 
sky — it seems as if the whole world were a renlm of Death, 
and thia the universal tomb. But even here I see erected on 
almost every hilltop a cross {for the Savoyards are a very 
religions people), and this sign of our salvation, standing on 
every high place, amid the lightning and storm, and amid the 
winter snows, seems to be a protest against that law of death 
which reigns on every sitle. Gi-eat indeed is the realm of 
Death, but greater still is the realm of Life ; and though God 
only hath immoi-tality, and is indeed " the only Being worthy 
to live forever," yet joined to Him, we shall have apai't in 
TTJH own eternity, and shall live when even the everlasting 
mouuluns, and the great globe itself shall have passed away. 
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Ldoibio, Jalj au. 

To know Switzurlanil well, one eKould Rjicnd weeks and 
montha aciiong its lakes iinil mountftina. }Ie ahould not 
merely pay a formal viHit to Nature, but taka up bis aboda 
with her. One can never" HxLaiiHt " suah a country, ProfetH J 
aor T^ndall baa been for years in the habit of spending bis,'.l 
Eummer vacation hei"?, and always finds new mountains to J 
climb, and new passes to explore. But this would hardly 1 
Buit Americans, who are in the habit of "rushing things," ' 
and who wish in a first visit to Europe, to get at leant « 
general impression of the Continent. But even a few days 
in Switzerland are not lost. In that time one may seesighta 
that will be fixed in his brain while life lasts, and receive 
impressions that will never depart from him. 

We left the Vale of Chainouni with the feeling of sadness 
with which one always oomea down from the mount, where 
he has had an immortal vision. Slowly we rode up the val- 
ley, often turuing to take a last lingering look at the white 
head of Mont Blanc, and then, like Pilgrim, we " went on 
our way and saw him no more." 

But we did not come out of Chamouui as we went into it, 
on the top of a diligence, with six horses, " rolling forward 
with impetuous speed " over a magnificent highway. We 
had now nothing before ns but a common moiin tain- road, 
and our chariot was only a rude wagon, made with low * 
wheels to go up and down steep ascents. It was only for ua 
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e hud N'u.ture all to our- 
lui-e anil our adiuiration 
e went creeping u[) tlia 
'ise economist, and, after J 
Ehowing the traveller Mout Blaac, lets liim down griidunUy. 
If we had not come from those moi*e awful heights 
nhyssea, we should consider this day's ride unsurpassed in 
savage gi'andeur. G-ieat mountains towerup on either hand, 
tlieir lower sides dark with pines, and their crests capped I 
with snow. Here by the roadside a cross marks the spot I 
where an avalanche, falling from yonder peak, buried two I 
travellers. At some seasons of the year the road is almost. I 
impassable. AU along ai-e heaps of stones to mark its track I 
where the winter drifts ai-e piled so high in these gorges that I 
all trace of a path is lost. Even now in uiid-summer 
paBs is wild enough to satisfy the most romantic tastes. The 4 
day was in harmony with the scene. Our fine ■weather 4 
was all gone. Clouds darkened the sky, and augry gusts^a 
of wind and rain swept in our faces. But what could J 
check one's spirits let loose in such a scene ? Often i 
got out and walked, to work off our excitement, atoppinjrfl 
at every turn in the road that opened some new view, op S 
sheltering ourselves under a rook from the rain, and listening B 
with delight to hear the pines murmur and the t^rreuts n 

The ride over the TSte Noire takes a whole day. The road | 
zigzags in every direction, winding here and there to get 8 
foothold — now hugging the side of the mountain, creeping 1 
along the edge of a precipice, wheie it makes one dizzy to ' 
look down ; now rounding a point which seems to hang over 
some awfu! depth, or seeking a safer path by a tunnel through 
the rocka. Up and down, hither and thitlier we go, but still 
everywhere encompassed with mountains, till at last one long 
climb — a hard pull for the hoi-aes — brings us to a height from 
which we descry ia the distance the roots and spires of a 
town, and begin to descend. But we are still more than an J 
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liour winding our way tlirougli the geutle alopes and atnou^ 
tlie SwiES chalctsi, till we rattle through the stony streets of 
Mai-tigny, a place of some importance, £fom being at the foot 
of the Alp.s, and the point from which tu make the aacent of _ 
the Gioat Saint fivmarcl. It was by thia route that Napo-4 
leon in 1800 led his during soldiers over the Alps; the long J 
lines of infitiitry and ai-tillery [tassed up this valley, anilf 
climbed you<ler mountain aide, a huudi-ed men being har- ^ 
nesaed to a single cannon, and dragging it upward by Gbeer 1 
strength of muscle. Of all the host that made that stupea-f 
dolls march, perhaps not ono survivea; but the mountaina.J 
are still here, as the proof and the monument of their g 
achievement. And the same Hoapioe, where the monks gav9 ■ 
bread and wine to the [lassing soldiers, is on the summit still, J 
and the good monks with their faithful dogs, watch to reecus J 
lost travellere. Attached to it is a monastery hei'e in Mar-J 
tigny, to wliich the old monks, when worn ont with years 
expoGUi'e and hardship ia living above the clouds, can retirttl 
to die in peace. 

At ftlai-tigny we take our leave of nmuntain roads and,l 
loonntain transport, as we here touch a railroad, and are ones ^ 
more within the limits of civilization. We step from i 
little wagon (whicli wo do not despise, aince it has carried uB 
safely over an Alpine pass) iuto a luxurious railway carriage, 
and veclining at our ease, are whirled swiftly down the Valley 
of the Rhone to the Lake of Geneva. 

Of coiirse all romantic tourists stop at Villeneuve, to visit I 
the Castle of Chillon, which Byron has made ao famous, 
had been under its arches and in its vaulted chambers years I 
ago, and was surprised at the fresh interest which I had ina 
revisiting the spot. It is at once " a palace and a pi'iso: 
We went down into the dungeon in which Eouiiivard i 
confined, and saw the pillar to which he was chained for so | 
many years that bis feet wore holes in the stoue floor. The | 
pillai* b now covered with names of pilgrims that have visited 
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Ilia prison as " a holy place." We were ahowiij also, the 
Clianiber of Question, (adjoining what was called, as if in 
mockeiy, the Hull of Justice !) where piiaouers were put to 
the torture, with the post still standing to which they wew 
bound, with the marks upon it of the hot irons which were 
applied to theii' writhing limhs, Under this is the dungeon 
whore the condemned passed their last night hefore execution, 
chained to a sloping rock, above which, dimly seen in the 
gloom, is the cross-beam to whicii they were liung, and near the 
floor is an opening in the wall, through which their hodieB 
were cast into the lake. In another part of the caatle is 
shown the onbliette — a pit oi* well, into which the victim was 
thrown, and fell into some unknown depth, and was seen no 
more. Such are some of the remains of an age of " chivalry," 
One canQot look at these instruments of torture without a 
shudder at " man's inhumanity to man," and rejoicing that 
such things are past, since in no country of Europe — not 
even in Spaiu, the land of the Inquisition — could such bar- 
barities be permitted now. Surely civilization has made some 
progress since those ages of craelty and blood. 

Leaving these gloomy duugeonH, we come up into air aud 
sunshine, and skim along the Luke of Geneva hy the railway, 
which, lying " between sea and shore," presents a succession. 
of charming views. On one side all the slopes are covered 
with vines, which are placed on tliis southern exposure to 
ripen in the sun ; on the other is the lake, with the moun- 
taioa beyoud. 

At Lausanne I had hoped to meet an old friend. Prof. J. 
F. Aati^, once pastor of the French church in New York, 
and now Professor in the Theological Seminary here, but he 
was taking his vacation in the country. We drove, however, 
to his house, which is on high ground, in the rear of the 
town, and commands a lovely view of the lake, with the 
mountains in the distance as a background for the picture. 

When I was in Switzerland twenty-seven years ago, such 



n rJibij; as u. railroad was unkuown. Now they are 
wliei'f, and though it may seem very prosaic to travel 
tli8 mouiitiuiia by Btenm, still it is a great convBiiience, i 
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gtitting from one {mint \ 
t<> climbing the Alps, 
feet. 

The railroad fi-om Lausanne to Berne, iifter reacliing ttu 
liuii;hls around tlie former city, lingers long, as if relucbaal 
to quit the enchanting sceneryaround the lake, but at leugt 
plunging tlirough a tunnel, it leaves all that glory liebind, i 
turn to other landscapes in tlie heart of Switzerland. 
few leagues, the country, though not mountainous, is iindUiTJ 
lating, and richly cultivated. At Fribourg the two slispen- 
K,oa bridges are the things to see, and the great organ the 
thing U) hear, which being done, one may pass on to Berne, 
the capital of Switzerland, a compact and proaperoas town c^jfl 
some 35,000 inhabitants. The environs are very beautiful 
comprising several parka and long avenues of trees. 
what one may see in Berne, is nothing to wliat one may a 
from it, which is the whole chain of the Bernese Oberlan<tl 
We were favored with only a momentary sight, but e 
we shaU. upver forget. Aa we were riding out of the tow 
the sun, which was setting, burst through the clouds, . 
lighted up a long range of snowy peaks. Tliia was thtim 
Alpine afterglow. It was like a vision of the heavenl^y 
battlements, with al! their piimaclea and towers shining r 
Bjilendent in the light of setting day. We gazed in silei 
awe till the dazzling radiance crept to the last mountain torn 
and faded into night. 

A few miles from Berne, we crossed the Lake of Thun, ■ 
sheet of water, which, like Loch Lomond and other Seotd 
lakes, derives its chief beauty from rellocting in its plao 
bosom the forms of giant mountains. Between Thun e 
Brionz lies the little village fitly called from its positiofts 
Int«rlachen (between the lakes) This is the heart of the] 
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'Bather ou Satui'day pet'Qiitted ii< 
content to lemaiu iiidooi-s after b( 
'6 passed ti q<[iet and most I'estful 
1 buikling for religious services — 
into its hospitable walls three 
'S. In one part is a chajiel fitted up 
ottier the Church of England gathers 
travellers from Britain, who to their 
J1IS observances with them. Beaidea 
le building a amallei* room, where the 
Scotch Presbyterians meet for worship, and where a laiiiister 
of the Free Church was holding forth with all that ini/enium 
perfervidum Scolorum for which his countrymen are onle- 
bi-ated. It was a great [deasure and comfort to meet with 
this tittle congregation, and to listen to songs and i)rayerB 
which brought back so many tender memories of liome. 

While enjoying this rest, we had mourned the absence of 
the sun. Interlachen lies in the very kp of the mountains. 
But though so near, our eyes were holden that we conld not 
see them, and we thought we should have to leave without 
even a sight of the Jungfrau, But Monday morning, as we 
rose early to depart, tiie clouds were gone — and there it stood 
revealed to us in all its splendor, a. pyramid of snow, only a 
little less lofty than 5(ont Blanc himself. Having this - 
glorious vision vouchsafed to us, we departed in peace. 

Sailing over the Lake of Brieiiz, as we had over that of 
Thun, we came again to a mountain pass, which had to be 
urosaed by diligence ; and here, as before, mounted in the 
front seal beside the postilion, we feasted our eyes on all the 
glory of Alpine scenery. For nearly two hours we were 
asoeuding at the side of the Vale of Mejringen, from which, 
as we climbed higher and higher, we looked down to a greater 
depth, and often at a turn of the road could see back to the 
Lake of Brienz, which lay far behinn us, and thus in one 
view took in all the beauties of lake and valley and moun- 
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tain. While slowly moving npward, boja ran along by the 
diltgr^ce, singing BnatcheB from the Jlanz des Vadies, the 
wild airs of these mountain regions. If it was eo exciting to 
go up, it wuB batiUy less so to come down. The i-oad is not 
like that over the Tfite Noire, but is smooth and even like 
that from Geneva to Chamouni, and we were able to trot 
rapidl; down the slope, and as tlie road turns here and there 
to get an easy grade, we had a hundred lovely viewa down 
the vailey which was opening before us. Thus we came to 
the Lake of the Four Cantons, over which a stcamM- | 
brought us to Lucerne. 

My friend Dr. Holland has spoken of the place where ] 
now write as " the apot on earth which seemed to hiu 
nearest to heaven," and surely there are few whore one feels 
BO much like saying, " This is my rest, and here will ] 
dwell." The great mountains shut out the world with all r 
noises, and the lake, so jjeoceful itself, invites to repose. 

There are two ways to enjoy a beautiful sheet of water- 
one from its shores, and the other &om its surface. Wwl 
have tried both. The first evening we took a boat and spent) 
a coujile of hours on the lake. How it recalled the n 
light evenings at Venice, when we floated in our gondola if 
Indeed the boatmen here are not unlike the gondoliers. Th^ 
have the same way of standing, instead of sitting, ii 
and pushing, instead of pulling, the oara. They manage tl 
little crafts with great skill, and cause them to glide very* 
swiftly through the water. We took a row of several milesl 
to call on a friend, who was at a villa on the lake. She had} 
left for Zurich, but the villa was occupied. A day o 
before it had been taken by a lady, who, though she came J 
with a retiuue large euough to fill all the rooms, wished to b 
incoffnita. She proved to he the Queen of Saxony, who, likda 
hJI the rest of the world, was glad to have a little retiremen^B 
and to escape from the stithieas of court life in her palac 
Dresden, to enjoy herself on these quiet shores. While WftI 
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■were in the groimdB, she came out, ami walked uuder the 
trees, in most simple di-ess ; ft woman whom it was pleasant 
to look upon, a faii'-haired daughter of the North, (she is a 
Swedish princess,) who won the hearts of the Saxon people 
bj her care for the wounded in the Frauoo-Gernian war. She 
shows her good sense and quiet tastes to seek seclusion and 
repose in such a spot as this, {instead of goiiig off to fashion- 
able watering-places,) where she can sit quietly by these tran- 
quil waters, under the shadow of these great mountains. 

All travellers who go to Lucerne must make an excursion 
to the Bighi, a mountain a few miles from the town, whicli is 
exalted above other mountains of Switzerland, not because it 
is higher — for, in fact, it is much lower than many of them — 
but that it stands alone, apart from a chain, and so commands 
a view on all sides — a view of vast extent and of iuHuite 
variety. I had been on the Righi-Culm before, but the 
impression had somewhat faded, and I was glad to go again, 
when all my enthusiasm was renewed. The mountain is 
easier of aecess now. Then 1 walked up, as most tourists 
did ; now there is a railroad to the very top, which of itself 
is worth a visit, as a remarkable piece of engineering, mount- 
ing a very steep grade— in many places one fott in every. 
four! This is a terrible climb, and is only overooiae by 
pecidiar macliinery. The engine is behind, and pushes the 
car up the ascent. Of course if any accident were to happen 
by which the train were to break loose, it would descend with 
tremendous velocity. But this is guarded against by a cen- 
tral rail, into which a wheel fits with cogs ; so that, in case 
of any accidenl to the engine, by shutting down the brakes, 
the whole could be held fast, as in a vice, and be immovable. 
The convenience of the road is certainly very great, but the 
sensation is peculiar — of being literally " boosted " up into 
the clouds. 

But once thei-e, we are sensible that we are raised into a 
higher region ; we breathe a purer air. The eye ranges over 
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the Ikireat portion of Switzerland, Seen from gucIi a heighti, 

the counCiy seems almost a plain; ami yet viewed more 
oloKely, we see liills and rulleyn, diversified with meadows 
and forestti. We c&n count a dozen lakea. On the hoiiz 
atretcliea the great chain of the Alps, covered with snow, a 
when the sun breaks thi'ough the clouds, it gleams with i 
earthlj' brightness. Biit it is impossible to describe all thf 
is coniprixed in that one grand jianoraiua. Siii-ely, I thotiglif 
these must be the Deleutable Mountains fi'om which Bui 
yan's Filgi'im cntight a Bight of the CeleEtial Citj ; and it 
seemed as if, in the natiiml order of things, when one is 
travelling over the earth, he ought to come here last (as 
Moses went up into Mount Nefao to catch a glimpse of the 
Promised Land, atiJ die), no that from this most elevated 
point of his pilgrimage he might Btep into heaven. 

But at last we had to come down fiom the mount, and 
quieted our excited imaginations by a sail tip the lake. 
Fhiellen, at the end of the lake, whs nssociated ia my mind 
with a sad memory, aiid as soon as we reached it, I went to the 
principal hotel, and asked if an American gentleman had not 
died there two years since ? They answered Yes, and took 
nie at onee to the very room where Judge Chapman, the 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, breaths d hii la^t. He was a 
good man, and as true a friend as we evei had The night 
before he sailed we spent with him at the Fifth Avenue.^ 
Hotel. He came abroad for his health, but did not live | 
return ; and a few months after our parting, it 'w 
privilege to follow hira to the grave m Springfield, where n 
the judges of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and g 
numbers of the Bar, stood aroimd his bier. 

If Lucerne presents such beautiful scenes in nature, it h 
also one work of art, which impresses me as much i 
tiling of the kind in Europe. I refer to the lion of Thorwald^ 
sen, iuteTided to commemorate the courage and fidelity of thj 
Swiss regiment who were the guards of tlie King Louis XVL J 
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aiid who, in attempting to defend him,weri! maanacred inParia 
on t]ie fata! lOtb of August, 1799. Never waa a. great act 
of courage more Bimjih-, yet more gi-andly illustrated. Tlie 
size ia colossal, the work being cut in tlia aide of a roelc. The 
lion ia twenty -eight feet long. Nothing can be more majes- 
tic than his attitude. The noble beast is dying, lie has ex- 
hausted his strength in battle, but even as he siuks in death, 
he Btretches out one huge paw over the shield which bears on 
it the lilies of France, the emblem of tliat (■oyal power which 
he has vainly ctideavortd to protect. There is something 
almost human ia the face, in the deep-set eyes, and the droop- 
ing mouth. It is not only the death agony, but the greater 
agony of defeat, which ia expressed in every line of that leo- 
nine countenauce. Nothing in ancient sculpture, not even the 
Dying Gladiator, gives more of mournful dignity in death. 
I oould hardly tear myself away ft-om it, and when we turned 
to leave, kept looking back at it. It shows the wonderful 
genius of Thoiwalclsau. When one compares it with the lions i 
around the nionuineut of Nelson in Trafalgar Square in Lon- 
don, one sees the difference between a work of genius, and 
that of mere imitation. Sir Edwin Landseer, tliough a great 
]iaiater of animals, was not so eoiiiieiit as a sculptor; and 
was at work for years on bis model, and finally copied, it is 
said, as nearly as he could, an old lion in the Zoological Oar- 
dens; and then had the four cast from one mould, so that 
all arc just alike. How differently would Thorwaldsen have 
executed such a work I 

With such attractions of art and nature. Lucerne seems 
indeed one of the most beautiful spots on the face of the 
earth. Sometimes a peculiar state of the atmosphere, or sun- 
Bet or moonlight, gives peculiar effects to scenes so wonder- 
fill. Last night, as we were sitting in fiont of the Hotel, ' 
our attention was attracted by what seemed a conflagration i 
H;^hting up tlie horizon. Wider and wider it spread, and 
higher and higherit rose on ihe evening sky. All were eager 
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as to the cause of this illumination, when the mystery was 
explained by the full moon rising above the horizon, and 
casting a flood of light over lake and mountain. Who could 
but feci that God was near at such an hour, in such a blending 
of the earth and sky ? 
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ON THE KHINE. 

Ci>T.aafn, Jnlj ^EVOl 

He thiLt goeth up into a liigh mountain, must needs come 
down. We have been these many ilaya among the Alps, 
paasing from Chamouni to the Bemeae Oberlaod, and now 
we must descend into the plains. The change is a pleasant 
one after so much excitement jind fatigue. One cannot bear 
too much exaltation. After having dwelt awhile among the 
sublimities of Nature, it ia a relief to come down to her mora 
common and familiar aspects ; the sunshine is doubly grate- 
ful after the gloom of Alpine passes ; meadows and groves 
are mora pleasant to the eye than snow-clad jieaks ; and more 
Bweet to the ear than the roar of mountain torrents, is the 
mnrmur of softly-flowing streams. From Tiucerne, our way 
lies OTer that undulating country which we had surveyed the 
day before from the summit of the Eighi, winding around 
the Lake of Zug, and ending at the Lake of Zurich. 

The position of Zurich is very much like that of Lucerne, 
at the end of a lake, and surrounded by hills. A ride around 
the town shows many beautiful points of view, on one of 
which stands the University, which has an European reputa- 
tion. Zurich has long been a literary centre of some impor- 
tance, not only for Switzerland, but for Germany, as it is on 
the border of both. The University gathers students from 
different counti-ies, even from. Russia. We ended the day 
with a saQ on the water, which at evening is alive with boats, 
glancing here and there in the twilight. Then rows of lamps 
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are ltgliU<<l all along the sliore, which ai-c I'eflected in tlie 
walcr ; the Kiiiiinier gai-deus are thi'ongeil, aiitl biiiid« fill the 
air with uiuuc. The gavety of such a scene ] enjoy most 
from a little diatAiicc; but there are few moi'e exquisite 
pleunttis than to Ue niotiouleaa, floating, and listening to 

muuc that comes stcaliug over the wat«r. Then the baatmaa 

dipped hia oar geutly, as if fearing to break the chacm, a 
niwcd UB back to our hotel ; but tlie music continued tOt'Jl 
l.ito hour, and lulled us to sleep, 

Fi'oni Zuiich, a morning ride brought us to Schaffhause 
^vbere we atopjied u few hourij to see the Falls of the Khim 
which arc set down in the guide-books aa " the most coi 
erabla wntei-fhll in Eui-ujie." Of courae it is a very b 
atfair comjiai-ed with Ningora. And yet I do not like 1 
hear Americana sjieak of it, as they are apt to do, with c 
tempt. A little good sense would teach us to enjoy whatever 
is set before us in nature, without boastful comparisona with 
something in our owti country. It ia certainly very beautifuL 

From SchafHiansen a new railwny has recently been opened 
through thfi Black Forest — a region which may well attract 
the readers of I'Omance, since it has been the scene of many 
of the legends which abound in German literature, and may 
be said to be haunted with the heroes of fiction, aa Scott hiks 
peopled the glens of Scotland. In the Forest itself there is 
nothing imposing. It is spread over a large tract of countryj™ 
like the woods of Northern New York. Tlie moal 
able thing in it now is the railroad itself, which is indeed | 
wonderful piece of engineering. It wa^s constructed by t 
same engineer who pierced the AliJS by a tunnel nnder the 
Mont Cenis, nearly eight miles long, tlirongh which now 
pours tlie great volume of travel from France to Italy. Here 
he had a ditforent, but perhaps not less difficult, task, 
foimalion of the coimtry ofTirra gi'eat ohataclcB to the paaa 
of a railroad. If it wei-e only one high mountain, it c 
be tunnellel, but instead of a single chain which baa to I 
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crossed, the Forest is broken up into innumer&ble Mlla, de- 
tached from each other, and offering few ])ointa of contact as 
a natural bridge for a road to pass over. The object, of 
course, is to muke the ascents and descents without too abrupt 
a grade, but for this it is necexsarj to wind about in the most 
extraordinary manner. The road turns and twists in endlesa 
convolutions. Often we could see it at three different points 
at the same time, above us and below ns, wioding liither and 
thither in a perfect labyrinth; bo that it was impossible to 
tell which way we were going. We counted thirty-seven 
tunnels within a very short distance. Tt required little 
imagination to consider our engine, that went whirling about 
at such a rate, puiBog aud screaming with excitement, as a 
wild beast caught in the mountains, and rushing in every 
direction, and even thrualiug his head into the earth, to 
escape his pureuera. At length the haunted fugitive plungea 
through the side of a mountain, and escapes down the valley. 
And now we are in a land of streams, where mighty rivers 
begin their courses. See you that little brook by the road- 
side, which any barefooted boy would wade across, and an 
athletic leaper would almost clear at a single bound? That 
is the beginning of the longest river in Europe, which, rising 
here among the hills of the Black Forest, takes its way south 
and east till it sweeps with majestic flow past the Austrian 
capital, as " the dark-rolling Danube," and bears the com- 
merce of an empire tc the Black Sea. 

Our fellow-travellers now begin to diverge to the watering 
places along the Rhine — to Baden and Horabui^ and Ems — 
where BO much of the fashion of the Continent gathers every 
summer. But we had auother place in view which hail more 
interest to me, though a sad and mournful one — Stniaburg, 
the capital of ill-fated Alsace — which, since I saw it before, 
had sustained one of the most terrible sieges iu histtwy. Wb 
crossed the Rhine from Kehl, where the Gerraana planted 
their batteries, and were soon passing through the walla and 
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nionU irhich ginlle the uicicnt towii, and tniule it o 
niobt strongly foi-tiGeil places in Eui'ope, aud were stippot 
to render it s. Gibraltar, tliat could aot be taken. But x 
vnila L-aii stiiiid before modern artillery. The Germana planted 
tU»ir guns nt two and three miles distiuice, and threw their 
uhelts into the ho&i-t uf the city. One cannot enter the gates 
without ]>erceiving on every side the traces of that terriblQ 
bombanlmeut. For weeks, day and night, i 
jiourt'il on the devoted town. Shells wei-e continually borab^ 
iug in the tltreets ; the darkness of midnight was lighted up 
with the Hames of burning dwellings. The peojtle fled to 
their celUrs, and to every underground place, for safety. 
But it was like fleeing at the last judgment to dens and a 
and calling on rocks to cover them from the inevitable dfij 
Btruction, At length, after a prolonged and heroic reRistanaa 
when all means of defence were gone, and the city laust havf 
been utterly dostroyed, it surrecdered. 

And now what do we see? Of course, the traces of 
siege have been removed, so far as possible. But still, a 
five years, thci-e are large public buildings of which oolw 
blackened walls remain. Others show huge gaps and i 
made by the shot of the besiegers, and, worst of all, et 
where are the bated German soldiers in the streets. S 
hiirg is a conquered city. It has been torn from France a 
transfen'ed to Germany, without the consent of its o 
pie ; and though the conquerors try to make things plea 
and to soften as much nfl may be the bitterness of snbjtt; 
tion, they cannot succeed in doing the impossible, 
people feel that they have been conijuered, and the i 
has entered into their sonls. One can see it in a silent, SqIrI 
len look, which ia not natui'ol to Frenchmen. This i 
more Btrang=i, because a large part of the population i 
Alsace are Germans by race and language. In the markets,! 
among the men and women who bring their produce for s)tl«^l 
I heard little eke than the guttural sounds so familiar o 
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DtheF side of the Rhine. But no matter foi' this; for two 
huudred years the coutitiy has belonged to France, and the 
people are French in their traditions — they are proud of the 
French glory ; and if it were left to them, they would vote 
to-nioiTow, by an overvbelniiug majority, to be re-annexed to 
FvBuce. 

Meanwhile the German Goveminent is using every effort 
to "make over " the people fiom Fi-encbmen into Germans. 
It has introduoed the German language into the achools. It 
has even renamed the sti-eets. It looked strange indeed to see 
on all the comers Qennan names in place of tbe old familiar 
French ones. This is oppression carried to absurdity. If 
the new rulers bad cliosen to translate the French names into 
German, for the convenience of the new military occupants, 
that might have been well, and the two might have stood 
side by side. But no ; the old names are taken dojon, and 
Jivs is turned into Slraaee on every street corner in Stras- 
burg. Was ever anything more ridiculous ? They might as 
well compel the people to change their names. The conse- 
quence of all this petty and constant oppression is that great 
numbers emigrate. And even those who remain do not take 
to their new masters. The elements do not mix. The 
French do not become Germans. A country is not so easily 
denationalized. The conquerors occupy the town, but in 
their social relations they are aione. Wo were told that if a 
German officer entered a public cafe or restaurant, the French 
instantly arose and left. It is the same thing which I saw 
at Venice and at Milan in the days of the old Austrian oc- 
cupation. That was a most unnatural posaesBion by an alien 
race, which liad to be driven out with battle and slaughter 
before things could come into their natural and rightful rela- 
tions. And so I fear it will have to be here. This annf 
tion of Alsace to Germany may seem to some a wonderful j 
stroke of political sagatity, ov a military necessity, the gain- 
ing of a great strategic poitit, but to our poor American | 
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juilgment it Heems both a blunder and a crime, that will yet 
huvo to be BtODed for tvith blood. It is a perpetual humiliar 
tiou and irritation to France ; a coiistaut defiance to ano- 
tliui' and far more terrible war. 

The ancient cathedral suffered greatly during the bombanit-'l 
nii'iit. It is said the Germans tried to spare it, and aimai 
^uir guDB away from it ; but as it wiia the most prominent 
object in the town, towering up far above evftrytliing else, it 
oould not but be hit many times. O«nnoii balls struck its 
; apire, the loftiest in the world ; arches and pioi 
re broken ; numbers of shells crashed through I 
^ and burst ou the marble floor. Many of the window] 
1 their old stained glass, which no modern art can equal, 
wore fatally sliattered. It is a wonder that the whole edifice 
was not destroyed. But its foundations were very solid, and 
it stood the shock. Since the siege, of course, evorytliing has 
been done to cover up the reats and gaps, and to restore it to 
its former beauty. And what a lieauty it has, with oittlinea 
BO simple and majestic. How enormous are the columna i 
along the nave, which support the roof, and yet how they ■ 
seem to spring towards heaven, soaring upwards like 
arching elms, till the eye aches to look up to the vaidtedl 
roof, that seems only like a lower sky. Except one otha" ■ 
cathedral — that of Cologne (under the very shadow of which, 1 
I am now writing) — it is the grandest specimen of Gothie] 
architecture which the Middle Ages have left to u 

There is one other feature of Strosbu:^ that haa been 1 
DnalTected by pohtical changes. One set of inhabitants hairc 
not emigrated, but remain in epite of the German occupatio 
— t/ie storks. Was anything ever so queer as to see 
Icng-legged, long-necked birds, sitting so tranquilly i 
roofs of the houses, flapping their lazy wings over the dwellfl 
ings of a populous city, and actually building their nests oai 
the tops of the chimneys? Anj'thiiig so different from thofl 
ordinary habits of birds, I had never seen before, and would ] 
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hardlj have believed it now if I liid not seen it. It makeH 
one feel as if everythiag was turned upside down, and the 
very course of nature reversed, in thia strange country. 

Another sign that we are getting out of our latitude, and 
coming farther North, is the change of language. We found 
that even in Switzerland. Around the Ijake of Geneva, 
French ia universally spoken ; hut at Berne everybody 
addressed us Ld Qerman. In the Swiss Parliament speeches 
are made in thi-eo languages — German, French, and Italian — 
since all are spoken in some of the Cantons. As we did nob 
underataud German, though familiar with French, we had 
many ludicrous adventures with coachmen and railway eni- 
ployfe, which, though sometimes vexatious, gave us a good 
deal of merriment. Of course there was nothing to do but to 
take it good-naturedly. Generally when the adventure waa 
over, we had a hearty laiigh at our own expense, though 
inwardly thinking this was a heathen country, since thoy did 
not know the Inngiiage of Canaan, which, of course, is French 
or English. In short, we have become fully satisfied that 
English was the language spoken by Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, and which ought to be spoken by all their descend- 

o harsh and guttural sounds, and no gloomy politioal 
events, can destroy the pleasure of a jouruey along the Rhine. 
The next day we resumed our course through the grand duchy 
of Baden. At one of the stations a gentleman looking out 
1 carriage window called me by came, and introduced 
himself as Dr. Evans, of Paris — a countryman of ours, well 
known to all who have visited the French capital, where he 
a lived for a quarter of a century, and made for himself a 
most honorable position in his professii n, iu both the Ameri- 
a and foreign community. I had known him when he first 
came to Paris, just after the revolution of 1848. He waa 
then a young man, in the beginning of his successful 
He has been yet more honorably distinguished as 
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the gallftut Aiuerictut who aaved the Eoipress in I&7U. 
■tory is too w^ll known to Le repeated at length. The 
staui'e nitty be given in a fL'w sentonceE, When the nei 
the BUlrender at Sedim of the Enijieror and his whole array 
reached I'aria, it caused a auddun revolutiou — the Enijiire 
waa diwlai'ttd to huve fallen, and the excited [mpulaoe were 
ready to bui'Ht into the palace, and the Empress might have 
been Hacrilioett to their fury. She fled through the Loiivr?, 
and calling a cab in the otreet, drove to the house of Or. 
EvaiiB, whom she had long known. Here she was concealed 
for the night, and the next day he took her in his own 
carriage, hiding her from observation, and tta veiling rapidly, 
but in a way to attract no attention, to the sea- coast, and did 
not leave her till he had seen her safe in England. Con- 
nected with this escape were many tht;illiug dotails, which 
cannot be repeated here. I am very proud that she owed her 
safety to one of my countrymen. It waa pleasant to be 
remembered by him after so many years. We got into the 
same carriage, and talked of the past, till we separated at 
Cartsrtihe, from which he was going to Kissingen, wliUe we 
went to Stuttgart, to visit an American family who came to 
Europe umler my care in the Great Eastern in 1867, and 
have continued to reside abroad ever since for the education 
of their children. For such a purpose, Stuttgart is admirably 
fitted. Though the capital of the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg, 
it is a very quiet city. Young peojile in search of gayel 
might think it dull, but that is its recommendation for tbi 
who seek profit rather than amusement. The school! 
said to be excellent ; and for persons who wish to spend 
few years abroad, pursuing their studies, it would be hard to 
find a better place. 

To make this visit we were obliged to travel by night to 
get back to the Rliine. We loft Stuttgart at midnight. 
Might riding ou European railways, where there are no aleep- 
ing-cars, is not very agreeable. However, in the first class 
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carnages one can make a sort of half eoucli by jnilling oat 
the cushioiied seats, and thus bestowed we managed to paaa 
the night, which was not very long, as daybreak cornea early 
in this latitude, and at thiti aeasoa of the year. 

But fatigues vanish when at Mayeilce we go on board the 
steamer, and are at last afloat on the Kliine — " the exulting 
and abounding river," We forgot the dincomfort3 of the way 
as we drop down this enchanted stream, past all the ruined 
castles, " iauiod iii story," which hang on the crestn of the 
Mlla, Every pioturesi^ue ruin has its legend, which clings to 
it like vines to the niouldei-iog wall. All day long we are 
floating in the past, and in a romantic past. Tourists ait on 
deck, with their guide-books in hand, marking every old 
wall tovered with ivy, aiid every crumbling tower, connected 
with some tradition of the Middle Ages. Even prosaic indi- 
viduals go about repeating poetry. The best of guide-booka 
is Childe Harold. Byron has seized the spirit of the scene in 
a few picturesque and animated stanzas, which bring the 
whole panorama before us. How musical are the lines 
beginning, 

The cuatled OTOg of Drachcnf i^Ia, 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 

Whose breast of wateT9 broadly swells 
Between the bonks which beat the vine, 

Attd hills III! rioh with blosaoraed trees, 
And Gelda wMcli promisQ corn and wine. 

And scattered cities cioniiing these. 

Whose far white woUs along them shine. 



^ua floating onward as in a dream, we reached C 
five o'clock Saturday aftemooa, and found at the HStel du 
Nord a very S])aciouH and attractive hostelry, which made ua 
well content to stay quietly for two or three days. 

Cologne has got an ill name from Coleridge's ill-favored , 
compliment, which implied that its streets had cot always i 
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the fragrance of that Cologne water which it expoits to sll ^ 
coiuttriea. But I think he has done it injustice for the sake 
nf R wittj epigram. If he has not, the place has much i 
proved since his day, and if not yet quite a flower garden, is ] 
at least as clean and decent as most of the Oontinental cities. 
It has received a gi'eat impulse from the eittension of rail- 
roads, of which it is a centre, being in the direct lino of 
trivvel from England to the Shine and Switzerland, and to 
tlio German watering-places, and iodeed to eveiy part of 
Centra] Euro|>e. Ilence it has grown rapidly, and become ft J 
large and prosperous city. 

But to the traveller in search of aights, every object ii 
Cologne " hides its diminished head " in presence of one, thOif 
cathedral, the moat magnificent Gothic structure ever reared'] 
by human hands. Begun six hundred years ago, it is not d 
finished yet. For four hundred yeai-a the work was t 
pended, and the huge crane that stood on one of its towers, 1 
as it hung in air, was a sad token of the great, but i 
finiiihed design. But lately the German Government, with ] 
that vigor which characterizes everything in the new empire, 
has undertaken its completion. Already it has expended 
two millions of dollars upon it, and holds out a hope that ib 
may be finished during this generation. To convey any idea 
of this marrellons structure by a description, is impossible. I 

s a forest in stone. Looking through its long nave and 

es, one is more reminded of the avenues of New Haven ' 
elms, than of any work of man. We ascended by the stone 
steps to the roof, at leattt to the firat roof, and then began to i 

some idea of the vastnesa of the whole. Passing into 
the ititerior at this height, we made the circuit of the gallery, 
&om which men looked very small who were walking about 
a the pavement of the cathedral. The Encriatan who had 
conducted lis thus far, told us we had now ascended one 
hundred steps, and that, if we chose to mount a hundred 

re, we could get to the main roof — the highest present ao- 1 
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cflBsible point — for the towers are not yet fininLed, which, are 
further to be surmounted by loftj spires. Whea complete, 
the crosses which they lift into the air will be more thau five 
hundred feet above the earth ! 

The Cathedi-al boasts great treasures and holy i-elics— such 
as the boncB of the Magi, the three Kings of the East, who 
came to see the Saviour at his birth, which, whoso can be- 
lieve, is welcome to his faith. But tlie one thing which all 
muet believe, since it stands before their eyes, is the magnifi- 
cence of this temple of the Almighty, I am surpriaed to 
see the numbers of people who attend the services, and 
with an appearance of devotion, joining in the singing with 
heart and voice. Tlie Cathedral ia our constant refiort, as 
it ia close to our hotel, and we can go in at )lI1 hours, 
morning, noon, and night. There we Jove to sit especially 
at twilight, when the priests are chanting vespers, and lis- ' 
ten to their sougs, and think of the absent and the dead. 
We may wander far, arid see many lofty structures reared to 
the Most High, but nowheM do we expect to bow our heads 
in a nobler temple, till we join with tho worshippers before 
the Throne. 

6* 
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OHAFTEK XIII. 

BELOtUU AKD HOLLAND. 

Ahstibda^ July 30Uu 

If any of my i-eadera sbould follow our route upon 
map, he will uee that we hike a somewhut zigzag 
flying off here and tLere to see whatever moat attracts at< 
tion. The facilities of travel in Europe are so great, that 
can at any time be trauuported in a few hoiira into a ] 
country. The junior partner in this travelling company of 
two baa latuly been reading Motley 'u hiiitori<;s, and been tilled 
with enthusiasm for the Netherlands, which fought 
bravely against y]>ain, and notliing would do but to tu! 
aside to see these Low Countiies. So, instead of going ensb 
&om Cologne into the heart of Germany, wa turned west to 
make a short detour iuto Belgium and Holland. And indeed 
these countries deserve a visit, aa they are quite unique in 
appearance and in character, and furnish a study by themi- 
eelves. They lie in a corner of the Continent, looking out 
upon the North Sea, and seem to form a kind of eddy, 
unaffected by tlie great current of the political life of Europe* 
They do not belong to the number of the Great Powers, and 
do not have to pay for " glory " by large standing armies and 
peri)etual wars. 

Belgium — which we first enter in coming from the Khind; 
— is one of the smaller kingdoms still left on the map 
Europe notyet swallowed up by the great devourersof nations! 
and which, if it has less glory, has more liberty and moM 
real happiness than some of its more powerful neighbors. If' 
it IiaB not the form of a repufaUc, yet it has all the liberty 
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which any reasonable man could desire. Its stasdiug army is 
small — but forty or fifty tliousand men; though in case of 
war, it could put a hundred thoiDjand under armt. But this 
would be a mere mouthful for Bome of the gfoat Genuaa 
armies. Its aecuiity, therefoi-e, lies not in its ability to 
resist attack, but in the fact that from ita very smallness it 
does not escite the envy or the fear or the covetouanesa of its 
neighbors, and that, between them all, it ia very couvenient 
to hare thia strip of neutral territory. During the late war 
between France and Germany it prospered greatly ; the 
danger to buBinesa enterpriaea elsewhere led many to look 
upon this little country, as in the days of the Flood people 
might have looked iipou some ]>oint of land that had not j'Ot 
been reached by the waters that covered the earth, to which 
they could flee for safety. Hence the diaastera of others 
gave a great impulse to its commercial aflairs. 

Antwerp, where we ended our first day's journey, is a city 
that has had a great history j that three hundred years ago 
waa one of the fii-st coramercial oitiea of Europe, the VenicB 
of the North, and received in ita waters ships from all parts 
of the earth. It has had recently a partial revival of its 
former commercial greatneas. The foreat of masts now lying 
in the yoheldt tells of ita renewed prosperity. 

But strangers do not go to Antwerp to see fleets of ships, 
such as they might see at London or Liverpool, but to see 
that which is old and historic. Antwerp has one of the 
notable Cathedrals of the Continent, which impt eases 
travellers moat if they come directly from Amerioa. But 
coming from Cologne, it sutlers by ci}mparison, as it has 
nothing of the architectural magnificence, the heaven-Boaring 
columns and arches, of the great Minster of Cologne. And 
then its condition is dilapidated aud pouitively shabby. It ia 
□ot finished, and there ia no attempt ti finish it. One of tha 
towers is complete, but the other ia only half way up, where 
it has been capped over, aud ao remained for centuries, and 
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perhaps will remain forever. And its surraimdiiigs are of 
the meanest descriptiaii- Instead of standing in an ojien 
square, with amjile ajiace around it to show its full proiioi"- 
tioDs, it is lieilged in by eIid|>b, wliicU are backed up against 
iU very walls. Tbua the arcbiteetural effect is half de- 
stroyed. It is a shame that it should be left in auch a etdte 
— that, while Prussiu, a Protestant country, ia Bpendi 
millions to restore th*> Cathedral of Culogiie, Belgini 
Catholic country, and a rich one too (with no war on baud ti 
drain ita resources), should not devot« a. little of its weiildi 
to keeping in jiroper order and respect this venerable moDUt 
meat of tlio past. 

And yet not all the littleness of its present surroundings'^ 
can wholly rob the old Ontliedral of its majesty. There it 
stands, as it has stood from generation to generation, and 
out from all this meanness and dirt it lifts its head towards _ 
heaven. Though only one tower is finished, that i 
lofty (aa any one will find wiio climbs the hundreds of atoni 
steps to the top, from which the eye ranges o 
the whole of Belgium, a vast plain, dotted with cities s 
villages), and being wrought in open arches, it has the appeal 
auce of iretted work, so that Napoleon said " it looked as i 
made of Mechlin lace." And there, high in the air, hangs a 
chime of hells, that every quarter of an hour rings out some 
soft aerial melody. It has a strange effect, in walking across 
the Place St. Antoiue, to hear this delicious rain droppin 
down as it were out of the clouds. We almost wonder that 
the market people can go about their business, while there i 
such heavenly music in the upper air. 

But the glory of the Cathedral of Antwerp is within — 
in the church itself, but in the great paintings which it e 
shrines. The iuteiior is cold and naked, owing tc the entirfti 
absence of color to give it wannUt. The walls are glaringij 
white. We even saw them wkitewcuhing the columns and J 
arches. Could any means be found more etfectual lor bo J 



littling the impression of one of the great churches of tha 
Middle Agos ? If tasto were the only tiling to be considered 
in this world, I could ■wish Belgium might be annexed, for 
awhile at least, to Germany, that that Government mighl 
take this venerable Gathedral in hand, and, by clearing anay 
the mbbiah aroiind it, and proper toning of the walla within, 
restore it to its former majesty and beauty. 

But no surroandiugB, however poor and cold, can destroy 
the immortal jmntinga with which it is illumined and glori' 
fied. Until I saw these, I could not feel much enthusiasm 
for the works of Kubens, although those who worship the 
old masters would consider it rank heresy to say so. Many 
of his pictures seem to me artistic monstrosities, they are on 
such a colossal scale. The men are all giants, and the women 
all amazons, and even his holy children, his seraphs and 
cupids, are fat Dutch babies. It seems as if Jiis object, in. 
every painting of the human figure, were to display his 
knowledge of anatomy ; and the bodies are often twisted and 
contorted as if to show the enormous development of muscle 
in the giant Limba, This is very well if one is painting a 
Hercules or a gladiator. But to paint common men and 
women in this colossal style is not pleasing. Tlie series of 
pictures in the Louvre, in which Marie de Modicis is intro- 
duced in all sorts of dramatic attitudes, never stirred my 
admiration, as I have said more than once, when standing 
before those huge canvases, although one for whose opinions 
in such matters I had infinite resjiect, used to reply archly, 
that I " Qouid hardly claini to he an autliority in painting." 
1 admit it; but that is my opinion nevertheless, which I ad- 
here to with all the proverbial tenacity of the "fi:ee and 
independent American citizen." 

But ah, 1 do repent me now, as X come into the presence of 
paintings whose treatment, like their subject, is divine. 
There are two such in the Cathedral of Antwerp — the Eleva- 
tion of the Gross, and the Descent from the Cross, The 



lutlcr is generttlly regarded as the tufuterpiece of Rn'bens ; 
iLfy are wortliy of each other. 

Ill the Klevatiou of the Cross our Saviour has been oailel 
to the fatal treu, which the Koman soliliera are raising to 
]ibiut it in the earth. The form ia that of a living man- 
The hands and feot are Btreamiiig with blood, and the body- 
droops us it hauga with all its weight on the nails. Bub the 
look is one of life, and uot of death. The countenance has 
an expression of sutforiiig, yet not of mere physical pain ; tba 
Hgony is more than human ; as the eyes are turned upward, 
there is more than mortal tnnjesty in the look — there is divini- 
ty as well as humanity^it is the dying God. Long we sat 
before this picture, to take in the wondrous scene which i6 J 
presents. lie inuHt be wunting in artistic taste, or religiontm 
feeling, who can took upon it without the deepest emotion. < 

In the Descent from the Cross the struggle is over: theral 
is Death in every feature, in the Juce, pale and bloodless, in I 
the limbs that bang motionless, in the whole body as it sinkt^ 
Into the arms of the faithful attendants. If Kubens had 
never painted but these two pictures, he would deserve to be 
ranked as one of the world's great masters. I am content 
to look on these, and let more enthusiastic worsbip[>ei-s admire 
the rest. 

Leaving the tall spire of Antwerp in the distance, th» | 
swift fire-horse skims like a swallow over the plains 
gium, an.d soon we are in Holland. One disadvantage <kF 
these small States (to compensate for the positive good of 
independence, and of greater commercial freedom) is, that 
every time we cross a frontier we have to undergo a navf , 
inspection by the custom-house authorities. To be ai 
does not amount to much. The traiii is detained half an j 
hour, the trunks are all taken i 
on counters; the passengers come n 
their hands, and open them ; the officials give i 
look, sometimes turn over one or two layers of cl ithiug, and I 
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Bee tiiat it is aU light ; the trunks are locked up, the porters 
replace them in the baggage-car, and the train Htartaoii again. 
We are amused at the fai'ce, the only annoyance of which ia 
the delay. Within two days after we left Cologne, we liad 
crossed two frontiers, and had onr baggage esamined twice ; 
first, in going into Belgium, and, second, in coining into 
Holland ; we bad heard three lungiiages — ntiy, four — German 
on the Rhine ; then French at Antwerp (how good it seemed 
to hear the &miliar accents once more !) ; and tbe Fiemish, 
which is a dialect unlike either ; and now we have this horri- 
ble Dutch (which ia "neither fiah, deah, nor good red ber- 
riag," but a sort of jaw-breaking gutturals, that seem not to 
be spoken with lips or tongue, but to be coughed up from 
some unfathomable depth in the Dutch breast) ; and we have 
had three kinds of money — marks and francs, and florins or 
giulders — submitting to a ahavo every time we change from 
one into the other. Such are tiie petty vexatious of travel. 
Bitt never miud, let us take them good-naturedly, leaping 
over them gayly, as we do over this dike — and here we are in 
Holland. 

Switzerland and Holland ! Was there ever a greater ooa.- 
ti-ast than between the two countries ? What a cliango for 
us in these three weeks, to be up in the clouds, and now 
down, actually belov) the level of tUe sea; for Holland ia 
properly, and in its normal state, under water, only the water 
is drained off, and is kept ofl' by constant watchfulness. The 
whole land has been obtained by robbery — robbery from the 
ocean, which ia its rightful possessor, and is kept out of bis 
dominions by a system, of earthworks, such as never were 
drawn around any fortification. Holland may be described 
in one word as an enormous Dutoh platter, flat and even 
hollow in the middle, and turned up at the edges. Standing 
in the centre, you can see the rim in the long lines of circum- 
vallation which meet the eye as it sweeps round the horizon. 
Ibis immense platUade is intersected by innumerable canals, 
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wlitoli croBB Mid recroHa it in everj direction ; and aa if 
diive «waj the evil spirits from the oouatrj, enornioiis wii 
mills, like huge birds, keep a canstant Uiipptng in the a 
To relieve the dull monotony, these plains are covered with 
eattle, which with their masses of bliick and white und red on 
the grcon pastures, give a pretty bit of color to the landscape. 
The raising of cattle is one of the chief industries of Holland. 
They ure exported in great numbei's from Rotterdam to 
London, bo that " the roast beef of old England " is often 
Dutch beef, after all. With her plains thus bedecked with 
countless herds, all sleek and well fed, the whole land has an 
Aspect of comfort and abundance; it looks to be, as it ia, a 
land of peace and plenty, of fat cattle and fat men. Aa 
moreover it has not mitch to do in the way of making war^ 
except on the other side of the globe, it has no need of a large 
standing army j and the military elemeot la not so unplf 
antly conspicuous as in France and Germany. 

Rotterdam is a place of gi-eat commercial importance. 
has ft large trade with the Dutch Possessions in the 
Indies, and with other pails of the world. But as it has li 
of historical interest, we pass it by, to spend a day 
Hague, which is tlie residence of the Court, and of courBft'l 
the seat of rank and faahiou in the little kingdom. 
pretty place, with, ojien Rquares and parks, long 
stately trees, and many beautiful residences. We received a 
good impression of it in these respects on the evening of our 
arrival, as we took a carriage aud drove to Scbeveningen, two 
or three miles distant on the seik-shore, which is the great re- 
sort of Dutch fashion. It was Long Branch over again. 
There were the same hotels, with long wide piazzas looking 
out upon the sea ; a beautiful beach sloping down to thaj 
water, covered with bathing-houses, and a hundred 
groups scattered hero and there; young people eng^ed ii 
mild flirtations, which were quite hanulesa, since old dow»^ 
agera sat looking on with watchful eyes. Altogether it 
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a very pretty scene, Buab as it does one good to Bee, as it 
shows that all life and happiness are uot gone ojt of this 
weary world. 

As we drove back to the Hague, we met the royal carriage 
with the Queen, who wna taking her evening drive —a lady 
with a good motherly face, who is greatly esteemed, uot only 
in Holland, but in England, for her intelligence and her 
many virtues. She ia a woman of literaiy tastes, and is fond 
of literary society. I infer that she is a friend of our coun- 
tryman, Mr. Motley, who has done so much to illustrate the 
history of Holland, from seeing his portrait the next day at 
her Palace in the Wood — which was the more remarkable as 
hanging on the wall of one of the principal apartments alone, 
no other portrait being beside it, and few indeed anywhere, 
except of members of the royal family, 

Tliis " Wood," where this summer palace stands, ia one 
of the features of the Hague, It ia called the Queen's Wood, 
and is quite worthy of its royal name, being a forest chiefly 
of beech-trees, through which long avenues open a retreat 
into the densest silence and shade. It is a great resort for 
the people of the Hague, and thither we drove after wa 
came in from Scheveningen. An open space was brilliantly 
lighted up, and the military band was playing, and a crowd 
of people were sitting in the open air, or under the trees, sip- 
ping their coffee or ices, and listening to the music, which 
rang through the foi'est aisles. It would be difficult to find, 
in a place of the aize of the Hague, a more brilliant company. 

But it was not fashion that we were looking for, but histori- 
cal peaces and associiitionB. So the next morning we took aoLr- 
riage and a guide and drove out to Bulft, to see the spot where 
William the Silent, the great Prince of Orange, on whose 
life it seemed the fate of the Netherlands hung, was aasassi- 
nated; and the church where he was buried, and where, 
after three hundred years, his spirit still rules fi-oni its um. 

Returning to the city, we sought out — as more interesting 
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thui Royal Pid&ee« or the Picture Gallery, tliougli we did juB- 
tice to both— the bouses of the great coinmouers, John aiid 
(Vjmelius De Witt, who, after lives of exti-aofdiiiary devotion 
to the public good, were toru to pieced Ly an iiifuriated popu- 
lace ; aiid of BaiTieveld, who, after saving Holland by hie wis- 
dom mud virtue, waa execut«d ou. some teclmirjul and frivolous 
charge'. We saw the very spot where he died, and the win- 
dow out of which Maurice (the son of the great William) 
looked on at tiiia Judicial murder- — the only stain on his long 
jKisseasiou of the chief executive power. 

Leaving the Hague with its tragic and its heroic meraoi 
we take our last view of Holland in Amsterdam. Was thi 
ever such a cjueer old place? It is like the earth of old- 
''siAiidiug out of the water and in the water." It is inter- 
eecled uilh canals, which are filled with boats, loading and 
unloading. The whole city is built on piles, which eome- 
timea sink into the mud, causing the superincumbent struc- 
tures to incline forward like the Leaning Tower of Pisa. In 
&ct, the houses appetar to be drunk, and not to be able to 
stand ou their pins. They lean towards each other across the 
narrow streets, till they almost touch, and iadeed seem like 
old topers, that cannot stitnd up straight, but cau only jost 
hold on by the laniji-post, and are nodding to each other over 
the way. I should think that in some places a long Dutch- 
man's pi|>e could be held out of one window, and be smoke 
by a man on the other side of the street. 

But in spite of all that, in these old tumble-down ho 
under these red-tiled roofs, there dwells a bi-ave, honest, 
people ; n [leople that are slaves to no master ; that fear Go^j 
anil know no other fear ; and that have earued their right 
a ]iUice in this world by hard blows on the field of bati 
and on every field of human industry — on land and 
and that are to-day one of the freest and happiest people 
the round earth. 

How we wiahed last evening tha^ we had 
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American frienda witli us, as we roile about tliia old eity — 
along by the canals, over the bridges, dowu to the harbor, 
and then for miles along the great embankment tLat keeps 
out the aea. There are the ships coming and going to all 
parts of the eai-th — -the constant and mwiifold proofs that 
Holland is still a great commercial country. 

.And to-day we wished for those Mends again, as we rode 
to Broek, the quaintest and queerest little old place that ever 
■was seen — that looks like a baby-house made of Dutch tiles. 
It is said to be the cleanest place in the world, in which re- 
. apect it is like those Shaker houses, wkere every tin pan is 
Bconred daily, and every floor is aa white as broom and mop 
can make it. We rode back past miles of fei-tile meadows, 
all wrung from the sea, where cattle were cropping the rioli 
grass on what was once the bottom of the deep ; and tkua 
on every hand were the sigiia of Dutch thrift and abundance. 
And so we take our leave of Holland with a most fiiendly 
feeling. We are glad to have seen a country where there is 
BO much liberty, so much independence, and such uuiveraaJ 
industry and comfort. To be sure, an American would find 
life here rather slow ," it would seem to him as if he were 
being drawn in s low and heavy boat with one horse through 
B stagnant canal ; but thei/ don't feel so, and so they are 
' happy. BlesaingB on their honest hearts ! Blessings on the 
Btout old country, on the lusty hurghers, and buxom women, 
with faces round aa the harvest moon ! Now that we are 
I going away, the whole land seems to relax into a broad smile ; 
the very cattle look happy, as they recline in the fat ineadowa 
md chew the cud of measureless content ; the storks seem 
lorry to have us go, and sail around on lazy wing, as if to 
give us a parting salutation ; and even the windmills begin 
i to creak on their hinges, and with their long arms wave us a 
kind fkrewell. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SEW OEKMANY AJJD ITS CiPITAL. 

The greatest political event of the last ten yeara in Eurape 
— perhaps the griiatest BiDce the battle of Waterloo— is the 
Btiilden rise and rapid development of the (jermon Empire. 
When Napoleon was overthrown in 1815, and the allies 
marched to Paris, the aovereigaty of Europe, and the peace 
of the world, was supposed to be entrusted to the Five Great 
Powers, and of these five the least in importance was 
PrtiBsia. Both Russia and Austria considered themselves 
giants beside her ; England had furnished the conqueror of 
Waterloo, and the troops which bore the brunt of that ter- 
rible day, and the money that had carried on a twenty years' 
war a^iinst Napoleon ; and even France, terribly exhausted 
aa she was, drained of lier best blood, yet, as she had stood bo 
long against all Europe combined, might have c 
herself still a match for any one of her enemies alone, an^ 
certainly for the weakest of them all, Prussia. Yet to-dag 
this, which was the weakest of kingdoms, has grow) 
the greatest power in Europe — a power which has cnrahef 
Austria, which has crushed France, which Russia treats w 
infinite respect, and which would despise the interference a 
England iu Continental affairs. 

This acquisition of power, thongh recent in its manifests 
tiou, has been of slow growth. The greatness of Prussia in&f <J 
be said to have been born of its very KumUiation. It wm-1 
after its utter overthrow at the battle of Jena, in 1806, wheii^ 
Nai>oleou marched to Berlin, levied enormous subsidies, i 
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appropiiated auch portionB of the kingdom as he pleased, that 
the rulera of Pnissiii saw that the reconatruction of their 
State must hegin from tlie very bottom, aod went to wort to 
educate the peoplo and reorgaoize the army. The result of 
this BCTere discipline and long military training was seen 
whoa, sixty years after Jena, Prussia in a six weeks' cam- 
paign laid Austria at her feet, and was only kept from taking 
Vienna by the immediate conclusion of peace. Four years 
later came the French war, when King William avenged the 
inaulta to his royal mother by Napoleon the First — whose 
brutality, it is said, broke the proud spirit of the beautiful 
Queen Louise, aud sent her to an early grave — in the terrible 
humiHation he administered to Napoleon the Third. 

But Buch triumphs were not wrought by military organiza- 
tion ftloue, but by other means for developing the life and 
Tigor of the German race, especially by a, system of universal 
education, which is the admiration of the world. The Ger- 
mans conquered the French, not merely because they were 
better soldiers, but because they were more intelligent men, 
) knew how to read and write, and who could act more 
efficiently because they acted intelligently. 

With her common schools aud her perfect military 
organization, Prussia has combined great political sagaaity, 
by which the fortunes of other States have been united with 
Such Btupeudous aohievements aa were seen in the 
French war, wore not wrought by Prussia alone, but by all 
Germany. It was in foresight and anticipation of juat such a 
contingency that Bismarck had long before entered into an 

I alliance with the leaser German States, by which, in the 
event of war, they were all to act together ; aud thus, when 
the Prussian army entered the field, it was Buppoi-tod by 
powerful allies fium Saxony and Wiirf«mberg and Bavaria. 
And so when the war was over, out of the old Confederation 
arose an E.vpire, and the King of Prussia was invited to take 
upon liiuuelf the more augiLst title of Emperor of Germany — > 
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% titlti whioli reckllB the line nf the Ciesars ; and thus haa 
riwii U|>, in the vtry hnnrt of tlie Oontinent — like na Lsland 
tlirown up by a volatuii in llie midat of tho sea — a power 
which is to-ilay the uiost fumudiible in Kiiroj>e. 

Ab I'rolestknlii, we ouuoot but feel a degi'ee of satisfaction 
tliBt tliU onntroUiug power should be centred in a Protestant 
Hute, mtlier than in France or Austria ; ttlthougli 1 should 
be sorry to think that otir Protestant pnncipleB oblige us to 
approve every higb-banded meaiiuro undertaken agaiiist the 
Catbolics. We in America believe in perfect liberty in re- 
ligious nmttem, and are iicrupulous to give to others the same 
freedom that ve domiind for ourselves. Uf course the rela- 
tions of things are somewhat changed in a country whei-e the 
Church is allied with the State, and the ministers of religion 
are tiui>[K>i'ted by the Government. But, without entering 
into the question which so agitates Germany at the present 
moment, our natural dym^iuthies, both as Protestants and as 
Americans, must always be on the side of the fullest reli- 
gions liberty. 

Besides the Church qnestioa there are other grave prob- 
lems raised by the present state of Germany :— audi as, 
whether the Empire is likely to endure, or to be broken to 
pieces by the jealousy of the smaller States of the prepondcr- 
anoe of Prussia ? and whether ]>eaoe will continue, or there 
will be a general war ? But these are rather large q uestions to 
be disjmtched in a few pages. They are questions that will 
k«^, and may be discussed a year hence as well aa to-day, rami 
better — since we may then regard them by the light of accom- 
plished «t«nM y whereas now we should have to indnlge too 
amob ia propkeeleg. I prefer therefore, insteadof undertaking 
to give lessons of political wisdom, to entertain ray readers 
with a brief description of Berlin. 

This can never bo the most beautiful of European cities, 
even if it should come in time to be the largest, for ite situa- 
tion is very unfavorable ; it lies too low. It aeema strange 
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that tliia spot should ever have been chosen for the site of a 
great city. It has no advantages of positiou whatever, eac- 
ccpt that it is on tlie little river Sj>ree. But hd^viug choEeu 
tbia flat prairie, they have made the moat of it. It luut been 
laid out in large Rpacee, mth long, wide streets. At fii-Rt, it 
muHt have been, like Washington, a city of magiiihcent dta- 
tanctia, but in the course of a hundred years these distances 
have been filled up with buildings, many of them of flne ar- 
chitecture, BO that gradually the city has taken on a. stately 
appearance. Bince I was here in 1858, it has enlarged on 
every aide ; new streets and squares have added to the size 
«nd the magnificence of tJie capital ; and the military ele- 
ment is more conspicuous than ever ; " the man on horseback " 
is seen everywhere. H^r is this strange, for in tliat time 
the country has had two great wars, and the German unnies, 
returning triumphant from hard campaigns, have tiled in end- 
less procession, with banners torn with shot and shell, 
through the Uuter den linden, past the Etatue of the great 
Frederick, out of the Brandenburg gate to the Thiergarten, 
where now a lofty column (like tliat in the Place V«nd6me 
at Paris), surmounted by a flaming statue of Victory, oom- 
tueniorates the ti'iuinph of the German arms. 
^ Of course we did our duty heroically in the way of seeing 
sights — such as the King's Castle and the Museum. Bwt I 
confess I felt more interest in seeing the great University, 
which has been the home of so many eminent scholars, and ia 
the chief seat of learning on the Continent, than in seeing the 
Palace ; and in riding by Che plain house in a quiet street, 
where Bismai'ck lives, than in seeing all the mansions of the 
B:oyal Princes, with soldiers keeping guard before the gates. 

The most interesting place in the neighborhood of Berlin, 
of course, is Potsdam, with its historical associations, espe- 
cially vrith its memories of Fretlerick the Great. The day we 
apPnt there was full of interest. An hour was given to the 
Kew Palace — ihat is, one that was now a hundi'ed years 
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Mgo, but whicl) at present is kejit more for show than for use, 
Uiciu)[h OHO wing ia occujiieU by the Crown Priiiop. Exter- 
luilly it iuu HO wehitectural beauty whatever, notbiag to ren- 
dur it im|>oiiing buttiie; but the interiui' hLows many stat«- 
ly apart meuts. One of thcise, called the Grotto, ia quite 
unique, tlie wails belug crusted with shells and all numaer of 
atones, BQ that, entering here, one might feel that ha liad 
found some cave of the ooean, dripping witli coolness, and, 
when lighted u|>, reflecting from all its precioui 
thnusand splendors. It was here that the Emperor enter- 
tained the King of Sweden at a royal banquet 
ago. But palaces are pretty much ail the e&au 
tiirou^ eudle^ apartments, rich with gilding and ornament, 
till we ai-e weary of all this grandeur, and ai'e glad when we 
light on some quiet nook, like the modest little palace-^f 
palace it may be called — Charlott*nhof, where Alexander von 
Huoiboldt lived and wrote his works. I fotuid moi-e interest 
in seeing the desk on which he wrote his Kosnios, and tha 
narrow bed on which the great niiin slept (be did not 
much of a bed, since he slept only four hours), than ina 
giiuid state apartiMcinCs of ordinary kings. 

But Frederick the Great was not an ordinary king, aifi 
the palace in which Ad lived is invested with the interest of 
Ml extraordinary personaUty, Walking a mile through a 
]H>rk of uoble trees, we come to Sam Souci (a pretty name, 
Wtt/MiMt Core). This is much Bmaller than the New Palace, 
but it is more bome-lik&— it was built by Frederick the Great 
for his own residence, and here he spent the last years of 
Uf«>. Every room is connected with him. In this he 
audience to foreign ministers; at this desk he wrote, 
ia the rooui occupied by Voltaire, whom Frederick, wor 
piug his genius, had invited to Potsdam, but who sooi 
tired of his royal patron (as the other perhaps got tii'ed 
Aiiii)i ■'i>*l ended the romantic friendship by running aw 
And here la the rooDi in which the great king breathed 
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last. Ha died sitting in hia chair, which etill bears the stainB 
of hia blood, for his physicians had bled him. At that mo- 
ment, they tell us, n little mantel clock, which Frederick al- 
ways wound up with his own hand, stopped, and there it 
stands now, with its fingers pointing to the very hour and 
minnte when he died. That was ninety yeara ago, and yet 
almost every day of every year since straagera have entered 
that room, to see where this king, this leader of armies, met 
a greater Conqueror than he, and bowed his royal head to 
the inevitable Destroyer. 

But that was not the last king who died in this palace. 
When we were here in 1808, the present Emperor was not 
on the throue, but his elder brotiier, whose private apart- 
ments we thea saw ; and now wu were shown them again, 
■with only this added : '' In this room the old king died; in 
that very bed he brentbed his last." All remains just as he 
left it ; his military cap, with his gloves folded beside it ; and 
Here is a cast of his face taken after his death. So do they 
preserve hia memory, while the living form i*eturns no more. 

From the jialace of the late king we drove to that of the 
present Emperor. Babelsberg ia still more interesting than 
Sans Souci, as ifc is associated with living pei-aonagus, who 
occupy the most exalted stations. It is the home of the 
Emperor himself when at Potsclam. It is not bo large as the 
Kew Palace, but, like Sans Souci, seems designed more for 
comfort than for grandeur. It was built by King William 
himself, according to his own taste, and has in it all the ap- 
pointments of an elegant home. The site is beautiful. It 
stands on elevated ground (it seems a commanding eminence 
compared with the Hat country around Berlin), and looks out 
on a prospect in which a noble park, and green slopes, de- 
scending to lovely bits of water, unite to form what may be 
called an English landscape— like that from Kichuiond on the 
HUl, or some scene iu the Liike District of England. The 
house ia worthy of such anrroujidings. We were fortunate 
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in bring therii wboii llio FMiiily weiti uliiieiit. TLe Empress 
WB> expected Iiitinc in a <lny or twu ; they wcie |<t-ti}iaiiuig t!ie 
ronuw fur her return ; and tlie Eiujit-rur waa to fuUow the utsxl 
week, when of cuurM the huuM wouM Ije claseil to viHitora. 
But now wc were lutmitted, iinti lihown tlii-uugh, uat only the 
Slate u|iartnietitti, liiit the private rooniii. Suuli on iiispccUoa 
of the /iojne of a royal fuuiUy gives one some idea of t 
domcBtic life ; we seem to see the interior of the bousehol 
In tliifl caae the impreGHion was most charmiug. Whi 
there was very little tliut was for show, there v/aa everything 
that was tasteful and retiued and eiegnnt. It was pleasant ti 
hear the attendant who allowed us the rooms speak iu temia 
of Ench ndmiration, and even affection, of the Ii!iii[)f)rc 
"a very kind man." One who is thus heloved by his de> I 
pendents, by every member of hia household, cannot but ' 
have some excellent traits of character. We were shown the 
drawing-i-oom and the library, and the piivate study of the 
Emperor, the rhair in which he sits, the desk at which he 
writes, and the table around whii^h be gathers bis mioisters 
— Bismarck and Moltke, etc. We wei'e sbowa also what a J 
New England housekeeper would call the "living roomSj'*'! 
wliere he dined and wbei-e he slept. The ladies of our partj^ 
declared that the bed did not answer at all to tlielr ule^ 
royal luxury, or even comfort, the sturdy old Emperor 
iug only a single mattress under him, and tliat a pretty boi 
one. Perhaps however be despises luxury, and prefen 
harden himself, like Napoleon, or the Emperor Nicholas, whf 
slept on a camp bedatead. He is certainly very plain iu 
habits and simple in his tastes. Descending the staircase 
the attendant took from a comer and put in our band t 
Emperor's cane. It was a rough stick, such as any dandy i^j 
New York would have despised, but the eld man had out in 
himself many years ago, and now he always bai 
hand when he walks abroad. And there through the windol 
we look down into the poulti-y yard, where the Empress 
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were told, feeds her chickena witliher own hand every morn- 
ing. I was glad to hear ibis of the grand old lady. Jt 
shows a kind heart, and how, after all, for the greatest as 
well aa the humblest of mankind, the simplest pleasures are 
the sweetest, I dai'e say she takes more jileasuro in feeding 
her chickens than in presiding at the tedious coiirt cere- 
monies. Such little touches give a most pleasant impression 
of tlie simple home-life of the Royal House of Prussia, 

Our last visit was to the tomb of Frederick the Great, who 
is buried in the Garrison Chnreh. There is nothing about it 
imposing to the imagination, as in the tomb of Napoleon at 
Paris. It is only a little vault, which a woman opens with a 
key, and lights a tallow candle, and you lay your hand on tbo 
metallic coffin of the great King Thei'e he lies — that fiery 
spirit that made war for the tove of waf, that attacked 
Austria, and seized Silesia, more for the sake of the excitfl- 
ment of the thing, and, as he confessed, '' to make people talk 
about him," than because he had the slightest pretence to 
that Austrian province ; who, though he wanted to be a 
soldier, yet in his first battle ran away as fast as his horao 
could carry him, and hid himself in a barn ; but who after- 
wards recovered control of himself, and iiecame the greatest 
captain of his time. He it was who carried through the 
Seven Tears' War, not only against Austria, but against 
Europe, and who held Silesia against them all. "All En- 
rope in arms," says Macaulay, " could not wrench it from 
that iron grasp." But now the warrior is at rest ; thai, figure, 
long so well known, no more rides at the liead of armios. In 
this l>ronze coffin lies all that remains of Frederick the Great : 

" He sleeps bis last sleep, he has fought his laat battle, 
No sotmd shall awake him to glory agam." 

Speaking of tombs — as of late my thoughts "have had 
much discourse with death " — the most beautiful which I 
have ever seen anywhere is that of Queen Louise, the mother 
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of the present Emj>oror, ia the Uausoleumat Charlottenbuifj 
The statue of the Queen is by the famous Germao sculpto 
Kauch. Wlien I first saw it years ago, it left such « 
aion that 1 coulii not leave Berlin without eeeing it again, 
and we drove out of the city several miles for the purpose. 
It ia ill the grounds attached to one of the royai [lalace 
but we did not care to see any more palaces, if only w 
look ngain on that pure white marble funn. At the end cf^ 
long avenue of trees is the Mausoleum — a small bull 
devoted only to royal sepulture — and there, in a Bub^uM 
light, stretched upon her tomb, lies the beautiful QuM 
Hev personal loveliness is a matter of tradition; it ispreservi 
in innumerable portraits, which show that she was one of tha 
most beautiful women of her time. That beauty is preserved 
in the reclining statue. The head rests on a marble pillow, 
and is turned a little to one side, so as to show the perfect 
symmetry of the Grecian outlines. It is a sweet, sad face 
(for she had sorrows that broke her queenly heart) ; but now 
her trials are ended, and how calmly and peacefully she sleeps I 
The foiTU is drooping, as if she slumbered on her bed; she 
seems almost to breathe ; hush, the marble lips are going to 
speak 1 Was there ever such an expression of [lerfect repose ? 
It makes one " half in love with blissful death." It brought 
frealtly to mind the lines of SheUey in Queen Mab : 



How wonderfnl ia Death ! 

Death and bis brother Sleep I 
One, pale oa jonder waning moon, 

With lips of lurid blue ; 

The other, rosy as the mom 
When thronec] on ocean's wave, 

It bluahes o'er the world : 
Yet both BO passing woudorfu! ! 

By the side of the statue of tlie Queen reposes, on another 
tomb, that of her husband — a noble figui-e in his milH 
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cloak, with his hands folded on his breast. The King survived 
the Queen thirty years. She died in her youth, in 1810; lie 
lived till 1840 ; but his heart was in her tomb, and it is fit- 
ting that now they sleep together. 

On the principle of rhetoric, that a description should end 
with that which leaves the deepest impression, I end my letter 
here, with the softened light of that Mausoleum falling on 
that breathing marble ; for in all my memories of Berlin, no 
one thing — neither palace, nor museum, nor the statue of 
Frederick the Great, nor the Column of Victory — lias left in 
me so deep a feeling as the silent form of that beautiful 
Queen. Queen Louise is a marked figure in German history, 
being invested with touching interest by her beauty and her 
Borrow, and early death. I like to think of such a woman 
as the mother of a royal race, now actors on the stage. It 
cannot but be that the memory of her beauty, associated with 
her patriotism, her courage, and her devotion, should long 
remain an inheritance of that royal line, and their most pre- 
cious inspiration. May the young princes, growing up to be 
future kings and emperors, as they gather round her tomb, 
tenderly cherish her memory and imitate her virtues ! 
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AUSTRIA — OLD AND NEW. 

TiBiHX, kagatt ISLh. ^ 

o talcing siicli a, wide sweep througli Central Europe 
travelling from oity to oity, and country to couutiy, tliat i 
maturiala aconmulata uiuch faster than I can iib« 
There ace three cities which I should be glad to deaaribe iti 
detail — Hamburg, Dread en, and Prague. Hamburg, towhioh 
we came from AmsteidHin, perhaps apjieara more beautiful 
from the contrast, and remains in our memory as the fairest 
city of the North. Dresden, the capital of Saxony, is also a 
beautiful city, and attracts a great number of English and 
American residauta by its excellent opjjortunities of educa- 
tion, and fcom its treasui'es of art, in which it is richer than 
any other city in Germany, Our stay there was made most 
pleasant by ao American family whom we had known o: 
other side of the Atlantic, wIjo gave us a cordial welcome,! 
and under whose roof we felt how sweet is the atmosphersfl 
of an American home. The same frieuda, wlien we left, ao 7 
coiiipanied us on our way into the Saxon Switzerland, con- 
ducting us to the height of the Bastei, a iiuge cliff, which 
from the very top of a mountain overhangs the Elbe, which 
winds ita silver current through the valley below, while on J 
the other side of tlie river the fortress-crowned rock of Ron- 1 
igatein lifts up its head, like Edinburgh Ca.'itle, to keep wardl 
and watch over the beautiful kingdom of Saxony. 

And there is dear old Prague, ruaty and m.uBty, that in I 
Bome quarters has audi a tumble-down air that it seem 
it were U) be given up to Jews, who were going to convert 1 
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^B it into a huge Rag Fair for the sale of old clothee, and yet 

^M that in other quarters haa new streets and new squares, and 

^H looks as if it had caught a little of the spirit of the modem 

^H time. But the interest of Prague to a strangei- must be 

^H chiedy historical — for what it has been rather than for what 

^H it is. These associations are so many and so rich, that to 

^H one familiar witb thorn, the old churches and bridges, and 

^U towers and castles, are full of stirring memories. As we rode 

^1 across the bridge, from which St. John of Nepomuc was 

^U thrown into the river, five hundred years ago, because he 

^H would not betray to a wicked king the secret which the 

^H queen had confided to him in the confessional, up to tlie 

^B Cathedral where a gorgeous shrine of silver keeps his dust, 

^U and perpetuate? his memory, the Lines of Longfellow wers 

^H continually running in my mind : 

^H I have read in some old inarvelloua tals, 

^H Some legend strange and vague, 

^^L That a midoiglit host of speotrea pole i 

^^^^^^v Beleagnercd the walls of Piague. ^^^^H 

^^^^^^^H Beside the Moldau's ruahing stream, ^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^H With the wan moon overhead, ^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^ There stood, as in an awful dream, ^^^^ 

^V The aim; of the dead. 

^M It needs hut little imagination on the spot to call up indeed 
^H an " army of the dead." Standing on this old bridge, one could 
^H Klmost licar, above the rushing Moldau, the drums of Zisca 
^r calling the Uussites to arms ou tjte neighboring heights, a 
I battle sound answered in a later century by tlie cannon of 

Frederick the Great. Above us is the vast pile of the ilrads- 
cbin, the abode of departed royalties, where iiut a few weeks 

18^ poor old Ferdinand, the ex-Emperor of Austria, breathed 
his last.. He wus almost an imbecile, who sat for many 
years on tlio tlironu as a mere figurehead of the State, and 
who was perfectly harmless, since he had little more to do 
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with tho GoveiDDieut tliaji if he bad been a log of wood ; 
but who, when tlie great eventst of 1848 threatened the over- 
throw of the Eiupii-e, waa hurried out of the way to mafco_ 
room for younger blood, and bin nephew, Francis JoseplL 
cuine to tbe throne. He lived to lie eighty-two yeara old, yef 
ao utterly iiuiguifirant was he that almoHt the only thing li 
ever said that people remember, was a remark that at o 
mude tlie Uugh of Vieuua. Once in a country place hi 
of some diinipSiiigH, a wretched compound of garlic and i 
botts of vile Btulf, but which pleased the royal taste, t 
which on his return to Yienna heordered for the royal tablflg 
gr«ntly to the disgust of his attendants, to whom lie replie 
*' I am Kaiser, and I will have my dumplings ! " This g 
out, and caused infinite meniment. Foor old i 
hope he had his dumplings to the last. He was 
simple creature ; but lie is gone, and has been buried witi 
royal honors, and sleeps with the Imperial house of Austria 
in the crypt of the Church of the Capucliina in Vienna. 

But ull these memories uf Prague, personal or histories 
recent or I'emote, I must leave, to come at once to the Ani 
ti-ian capital, one of the most interesting cities of Europ< 
Vienna is a far more picturesque city than Berlin, 
many times older. It wan a great city iu the Middle Ageit 
when Berlin had no existence. The Cathedral of St. Stcphea 
was erected hundreilM of years before the Elector of Braudei 
burg chose the site of a town on the Spree, or Peter tM 
Great began to build St. Petersburg on the hanks of t 
Neva. Vienna has played a great part in European historj 
It long stood as a barrier against Moslem ii 
than two hundred years ago it was besieged by the TarkBiS 
and nothing but its heroic resistance, aided by the PolOB 
under John Sobieski, prevented the ii-ruption of Asiatic ba^V 
baiians into Central Europe. From the tower of St, St%a 
phen's anxious watc-hi rs have often marked the tide of battlo,! 
as it ebbed and flowed around the ancient capital, from the'l 
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time when the plain of the Matchfeld was covered with the 
tents of the Moalema, to that when the armies of Napoleon, 
matohed against those of Austria, fought the terrible battles 
of Asperu, Eaaliny, anrt Wagram. 

But if Vienna is an old city, it ia alao a uhw one. In 
revisiting Germany, 1 am constantly struck with the contrast 
between what I see now, and what I saw in 1858. Then 
Vienna was a pleasant, old-fashioned city, not too large for 
comfort, strongly fortified, like most of the cities of the Mid- 
dle Ages, with high walls and a deep moat encompassing it 
on all sides. Now all has disappeai-ed — the moat has been 
tilled up, and the walls have been razed to the ground, and 
where they stood is a circle of broad streets called the 
Ring-strasse, like the Boulevards of Paris. The city thus 
let loose has burst out on all sides, and great a 
squares, and parks and gardens, have sprung int 
on every hand. The result is a far more magnificent capital 
than the Vienna which I knew seventeen yewrs i^o. 

Nor are the chimges less iu the country tliau in tjie capital. 
There have been wars and revolutions, which have shaken 
the Empire so that its very existence was iu danger, but out 
of which it baa come stronger than ever. Austria is the 
most remarkable example in Europe of (A« good effseia of » 
thorough beating. Twice, since I 
had a terrible humiliation — in 1869 and i 
ferino and at Sadowa. 

In 185S Austria was slowly recovering from the terrible 
ehock of ten years before, the fievolutionary Year of 1848. 
In 'i9 was the war in "Hungary, when Kossuth with his fiery 
eloquence roused the Magyars to arms, and they fought with 
such vigor and success, that they threatened to march on 
Vienna, and the independence of Hungary might have been 
secured but for the intervention of Russia. Gorgei surren- 
dered to a BusaiBu army. Then came a series of bloody 
executions. Tlie Hungarian leaders who fell into the hands 
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of UiB AufctrimiM, found no pity. The iUustrious Count Louis 
BHtUiyimi wua sent to the HCatfold. Kossuth escaped only by 
lliwiiig iuto Turkey. Oen. Bern turned Massulman, saying 
thnt " hia only i-eligton was love of liberty and hatred of 
tyranny," and served an a Pacha at the head of a TurkiHb 
army. It is a curious iiJustration of the change that a few 
years have wrought, that Count Andrassy, who was concerned 
with Batthyani in the aame rebelliou, and was also sentenced 
to deatli, but eBCtt(>ed, is now the Prime Minister of Austria, 
But thtin vengeance ruled the hour. The bravest Hungarian 
gencralH were shot. — ^chiefly, it was said at the time, by the 
iniperioiiB will of the Arobduchess Sophia, the mother of 
Francis Joseph. Tbei-e is no hatred like a woman's, and slie 
could not forego the savage delight of i-evenge on thoae who had 
dared to attack the |>ower of Austria. Proud daughter of the 
Cie«ai'a ! she was yet to taste the bitterness of a like cruelty, 
wLeu her own son, Maximilian, bared his breast to a file of 
Mexican soldiers, and found no mercy. [ thought of this 
to-day, as I saw in the burial-place of the Imperial family, 
near tlje coffin of that haughty and unforgiving woman, the 
coffin of her sou, whose poor body lies there pierced with a 
dozen balls. 

But for the time Austria was victorious, and in the Sush 
of the reaction which was felt throughout Europe, began to 
revive the old Imperial absolutism, the stem repi-ession of 
liberty of sjieech or of the press, the system of passports ancbJ 
of spies, of jealous watchfulness by the police, and of fnll,'! 
submission to the Church of Rome. I 

Such was the state of things in 1858; aud such it might 
have reniftined if the possessors of power had not been rudely 
awakened fi-om their dreams. How well I remember tlie 
sense of triumph and power of that year. The empire of 
Austria had been fully restored, including not only its ]ireB- 
ent terrilory, hut the fairest portion of Italy- — Lombai-dy 
and Venice. To complete the joy of the Imperial bouse, t 
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heir had jitst been born to tlie thi-one. I was present in the 
cathedral of Milan wlien a soloiuu Te Deuin was perfomiad 
ill thaokagiving for that crowning gift. Maximiiiau was then 
Viceroy in Lombardy. 1 seo liiui uow as, with hia young 
bride Carlotta, he walked Btowly up that majestic aisle, aur- 
rounded by a brilliant stuff of ofiicers, to give thanks to 
Almighty God for. an event which Beemed to promise the 
continnaucB of the royal honso of Austria, and of its Imperial 
power to fntnre generations. AJus for human foresight t 
In less Uian one year the armies of France had crossed the 
Alps, a great battle had been fought at Solferino, and Lom- 
bardy was forever lost to Austria, and a Te Deum was |wi^ 
foi-med in the cathedral of Milan for a very different occa- i 
eion, but with still move enthusiastic rejoicing. 

But that was not the end of bitterness. Austria was : 
yet sufficiently humiliated. She still clung to her old 
arbitrary ayatem, and was to be thoroughly converted only 
by another administration of discipline. She had still 
uno'.her lesson to leai-n, and that was to come from another 
Houi'ce, a power still nearer home. Though driven out of a 
part of Italy, Austria was still the great power in Germany. 
Hhe was the most important member of the Germanic Con- 
federation, aa she had a vote in the Diet at Fi-ankfort pro- 
portioned to her population, although two-third a of her 
people were not Germans. The Hungarians and the Bohe- 
mians aie of other races, and speak other languages. But 
by the dexterous use of this power, with the ailisnce of 
Bavaria and other smaller States, Austria was able always 
to coiitiol the policy and wield the influence of Germany. 
I'russia was continually outvoted, and her ])olitical influence ] 
reduced to nothing- — -^ state of things which became the more I 
unendurable the more she grew in strength, and became c 
huious of her power. At length her statesmen saw that tha ] 
only hope of Prussia fo gain her rightful }ilace and |>owei 
the councils of Kiiii.iie, was to ■hive Aiialrla oiit of Oennany 
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~^o ooiii()el her io witliJraw eutiivly t'roni tbe CoiB 
liou. Il wuH H buld •li'sigii. Of courae it meant war; 
for lliin l'iu"*iu hatl botn long i'i'e|>ariiig. auddenly, like aM 
tltuiKluibciIl I'l-uiii a clt-ar Ekv, iMuiis the war of 18ti6. Scarceljfl 
WHB it iuuiouucihI befoi-e a niiglity army marehed into Boh»4 
toia, fUiJ tlie buttle of Sadowa, the greatest in Europe sinoafl 
Waterloo, euiled tlis campai^. In six .weeks kU was ovanij 
The proud houne of Auittiia was humbled iu the duat. 
grtwt army, that was to capture Berlin, was crushed in 
terrible ilay, tind the PrnssiaoB were on the march 
Vienna, when their further advance was stopped by t 
OOllcliiiiion of pence. 

This was a fearful overthrow for Austria. But good comes -^ 
out of evil. It was the day of deliverauce for Hungary and 
for Italy. Man's exti-emity is God's opportunity, and the 
king's extremity is liberty's opportunity. Up to this hour 
Francis Joseph had obstinately refused to grant to HongaH 
that aepai-ate government to wliich she ha^ a right by thi 
ancient constitution of the kingdom, but which she had t 
then vainly demajided. But at length the eyes of the young 
empei-or were opened, and on the evening of that day which 
saw the annihilation of liis military power, it is said, he sent 
for Deak, tlie lender of the Himgarlans, and asked ". 
should llten concede all that they had asked, if they 11 
rally to his support ao as to save him ? '' " Sire," said t 
stern Hungaiiau leader, " it is too late / " Nothing r 
for the proud Hapsburg but to throw himself on the mercy 4 
the conqueror, and obtain such terms as he could, 
was signed away at a stroke. In his despair he telegraplH 
to Paris, giving that beautiful province to Napoleon, to seoun 
the support of France in his extremity, who immediate 
turned it over to Victor Emmanuel, thus completing the ■- 
of Italy. 

The results in Germany were not less important. A 
fruit of this short, but decisive camjiaign, Austria, beside! 
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paying a large intlBmnitj for thu expenaBH of the war, finally 
witlidriiw wholly from the German Confederation, leiiviug 
Prusaia mtistur of tlm field, which proceeded at once to form 
a new Confederatiou with itself at the head. 

After such repeated overthrows and humiliations, one 
would suppose that Austria was utterly ruined, and that the 
proud young erajwror would die of shame. But, " sweet are 
the iieea of adversity." Humiliatioa is Bometimes good for 
nations as for individuals, and never was it more so than 
now. 1'he impartial historian will record that these defeats 
were Austria's salvation. The loss of Italy, however morti- 
fying to her pride, was only taking away a source of constant 
trouble and discontent, and leaving to the rest of the empire 
a much more peifect unity than it had before. 

So with the iniiependenCB of Hungary; while it was an 
apparent loss, it was a real gain. The Magyars at last ob- 
tained what they had bo long been seeking — ^a separate ad- 
mini wtiation, and Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, was 
crowned at Peath, King of Hungary. By thia act of wise 
conciliation live itiillions of tlie bravest peo])le ia Europe 
were converted from disatfected, if not disloyal, Hubjeota, 
into contented and warmly attached supjmrtei-a of the House 
of Austria, the most devoted as they are the most warlike 
defepdars of the throne and the Empire. 

Another result of this war was the emancipation of the 
Emperor himself fi-om the Pope. Till then, Austria had 
heeu one of the most extreme Catholic powers in Europe. 
Not Spidn itself had been a more servile adherent of Home. 
The Cbneordat gave all ecclesiastical appointments to the 
Pope. But the thunder of the guns of Sadowa destroyed 
a great many illuaions — among them that of a ghostly power 
at Home, whicli had to be conciliated as the price of temporal 
pros])erity as well aa of eternal salvation. This illusion ia 
now gone; the Concordat has been repealed, and Austria has 
a voice in the appointment of her own bishops. The 
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Priioe MiniBt«r, Count Beust, was a. Protestaut. Ii 
mmt of difTereut tfiligious faiths, Austi-ia is bo liberal 
pvn great norrow to tbe Holy Father, who regards it 
uosL a kingdom that baa apostatized from the faith. 

Tho same liborulity exists in otlier things. Tliore is 
of the iietty tyranny which iu former days vexed tlie souls aft 
fumignera, by its strict surveillance and espiouage. Now dqi 
lUBU in a oocktsd hat dumanils your passport as you euter the. 
city, nor asks linw long you intend to stay ; no agent o£ tliA 
]>utice hangs about your table at a public cafe to overhear 
ynuv private oonvei-sation, and learn if you are a poKticnl, 
emimary, a conspii'ator In disguine ; no officer in the street 
taps you OH your shoulder to warn you not to speak so loud, 
or to be more careful of what you say. You are as free to 
oome aiid go as in America, while the restrictions of the 
Ciutom House are far less annoying and vexatious than iii 
the United States. All this in the bleaaed fruit of Austria's 
humiliation. 

It should be said to the praiiie of the Emperor, that he has 
taken his discipline exceedingly well. He has not pouted or 
Gtilked, like an angry schoolboy, or refused to have anything 
to do with the powers which have inflicted upon him such 
gi'ievous humiliations. He has the good senso to recogQize 
the political necessities of States as 8U])erior to the feelings 
of individuals. Kings, like other men, must bow to the 
inevitable. Accordingly he makes the best of the caae. He 
did not refuse to meet Napoleon after the battle of Solferino, 
but held an interview of some hours at Villafranca, in which, 
without long pi-elimiuarios, they agreed on an immediate 
pBiici. He afterwards visited his brother Emperor in Farin 
at the time of the Oreat Exposition in 1807. Within the 
last year he has jiaid a visit to Victor Emmanuel at Venict,. 
and tieen received with the utmost enthusiasm by the ItuUau 
people. Tbey can aflbrd to welcome him now that he is no 
longer their mastei-. Since tliLy have not to see in liiin a 
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deiipotic ruler, they liail him as tke nation's guest, and as he 
sails up the Grand Oanal, receive him with loud cheers and 
waving of banners. And he has received more than once 
the visits of the Emperor William, who came to Vienna at 
the time of the Exposition two years since, and who has met 
him at a watering-place this summer, of which the papera 
gave full accounts, dwelling on their hearty cordiality, as 
shown in their repeated haud-shakings and erahracings. It 
may be said that these are little things, bnt they are not 
little things, for such personal coui-teaies have a great deal to 
do with the peace of nations. 

In another respect, the discipline of adversity has been 
moat useful to Austria. By hard blows it has knocked the 
military spirit out of her, and led her to " turn her thoughts 
on peace," Of course the military element is stili very 
atroug, Vienna is full of soldiers. Every morning we hear 
the drum beat under our windows, and files of soldiers go 
marching through the streets. Huge barracks are in every 
part of the city, and a general parade would show a force of 
mauy thousands of men. The standing army of Austria ia 
one of the largest ia Europe. Bub in spite of all this parade 
BDii show, the military spirit is much less rainpant than 
before. Nobody wants to go to war with any of the Great 
Powers. They have had enough of war for the present. 

Austria has learned that there is another kind of greatness 
fijr nations than that gained in fighting battles, viz., cultivat- 
ing the arts of peace. Hence it is that within the last nine 
yeaiii, while there have been no victories abroad, there have 
been great victories at home. There has been an enormous 
development of the internal resources of the country. Kail- 
roada have been extended all over the Empire ; commerce has 
been quickened to a new life. Great steamers passing up 
and down t!ie Danube, exchange the products of the East 
and tiie West, of Europe and Asia. Enter[)risBa of all kinds 
have beeu euuoumged. The i-esult was shown in llie Expo- 
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Bition of two years itgo, when there was collected ii 
Buch a iliH{iUy of tlie (irodactH of all lands, as the world h&d 
never awn. TlioHe who hiid been at all the Great Exhibi- 
Uiins mud thut it far surpassed tliose of London and of Paris, j 
All the luKiirioua fabrici of the East, and all the most deli-fl 
cate and the moat costly products of the West, the fruit offl 
manifold inventionn and diacoveiies — with ail that had beea 
achieved in the useful art§, the arts whoxe success constitutes 
(dviliEation — were there spread before the dazzled eye. Such 
a Victory of Peace couM not have been achieved without the-^ 
pravioua lesaon of Defeat in War. 

Still further learning wisdom from her conquerors, Austria^l 
has entered upon a genera! syatflra of education, modelled 
upon that of Prussia, which in the course of another genera^l 
tion will transform the heterogeneous populations spread ovej^l 
the vast i>rovinceB, extending from Italy and Germany toM 
Turkey, which make uji the thirty-four millions of the Au! 
trian Empire. 

Thns in many waya Austria has abandoned her traditional 
conservative policy, and entered on the road of pro 
She nifty now be fairly reckoned among the liberal nations of J 
Europe. The Roman Catholic religion is still the recognized J 
religion of the State, bnt the Pope has lost that control whiok J 
he had a few years ago ; Vienna is much more independent'! 
of Rome, a:id Protestants have quite as much liberty otopin-M 
ion, and I tliink more liberty of toorship, than in Bepubliean ] 
France. 

Of course there is still much in the order of things which, J 
is not according to our American ideas. Austria is an ancient i 
monaiiihy, and all civil and even social relations are framed J 
on the monarchical system. Everything revolves around the I 
Emperor, as the centre of the whole. We visit jwlace after J 
palace, and are told that all are for the Emperor. Even his 
stables are one of the sights of Vienna, where hundreds of j 
blooded horses are for the use of the Imperial household. 



^^P Thfire are carriages, too many to be counted, covered with. 
^H gold, for fuur, six, or eiglit liorses. One of tliese is two 
^H liirudred yesra old, witli panels deoornted with paintings by 
^B Rubens. It Heema, indeed, as if in these old mouarchiea the 
^H Buvereign appiiod to himself, with an arrogance approaching 
^H ' to lilasphemy, tl(e language which belongs to God alone — ^that 
^H " of him, and thi-oagli him, and to hira, are all things." 
^H Personally 1 can well believe that the Emperor is a very 
^H amiable as well as highly ictelligeut maD, and that he seeks 
^H the good of his people. He has been trained in the school of 
^H adversity, and has learned that empires may not last forever 
^H and that dynasties may be ovei-thrown. History ia full of 
^H warnings against royal pride and ambition. Who can stand 
^H by the coffin of poor Maria Louisa, as it lies in the ci-ypt of 
^H the Church of the Capuchins, without thinking of the strange 
^H fiite of that descendant of Maria Theresa, married to the 
^H Great Napoleon ? In the Royal Treasury here, they show 
^H the cradle, wrought in the rarest woods, inlaid with pearl and 
^H gold, and lined with silk, that was made for the infant son of 
^H Napoleon, the little King of Rome. What dreams of ambi- 
^V tion hovered about that royal cradle I How strange seemed 
^^ the nonti'ast when we visited the Palace at Schonbrunn, and 
entered the room which Napoleon occupied when he besieged 
Vienna, and saw the very bed in which lie slept, and were ■ 

I told that in that same bed the young Napoleon afterwards 
breathed his last ! So perished the dream of anibition. The 
young child for whom Napoleon had divorced Josephine and 
married Maria Louisa, who was to per)>etuate the proud 
Imperial line, died far from France, while his father had 
already ended his days on the rock of St, Helena 1 
But personally no one can help a kindly feeling towards 
tlie Emperor, and towards the young Empress also, as he heara 
of her virtues and her charities. 
Nor can one help lilting the Viennese and the Austrians. 
They are very courteous and very polite — rather more so, if 
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1 Europe of being somewhat brusqiit 
Pei'hupH they also need a leasuti in humilia- 
tion, which may ctirne in due time. But the AiiatriaoB are 
proverbially a polite peoi'le. They are more like the French. 
They ate gay and fond of pleasure, but they have that instinct- 
ive coiii'teay, which gives such a charm to social intercourse. 

And so we go away from Vieniia with a kindly feeling for 
the dear old city — only hoping it may not be spoiled by too 
many iniprovenientd — and with best wishes for both Kaiser 
and people. They have had a hard time, but it has done them 
good. By such harsh insLi-uments, by a discipline very bitter 
indeed, but necessary, has the life of this old empii'e been 
I'enewod. Thus aroused from its lethargy, it has shaken off 
the past, and entered on a course of peaceful progress with 
the foremost nittiona of Europe. Those who talk of the 
" effete despotisms " of the Old World, would be amazed at 
the ai^^ of vitality in this old but not decaying empire. 
Austria ia to-day one of the most prosperous countries in 
Europe. There is fresh blood at her heart, and fresh life 
coursing through her aged limbs. And though no man or 
kingdom can be said to be master of the future, it has as lair 
a chance of long existence as any other power on the conti- 
nent. The form of government may be changed ; there may 
bo internal revolutions ; Bohemia may obtain a separate 
government like Hungary ; but whatever may come, there^ 
will always be a great and powerful State in EaBtem Europe 
on the waters of tlie Danube. 

We observed to-day that they were repairing St. Stephen^ 
imd were glad to think that that old cathedral, which hM 
stood for so many agi-s, and whose stone pavement has beeUi J 
worn by the feet of many genemtions, may stand for a thott*J 
sand yuai-a to come. Muv thai tower, which has looked dowi 
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on so many battle-fields^ as the tide of war has ebbed and 
flowed around the walls of Vienna, hereafter behold from its 
height no more scenes of carnage like that of Wagram, but 
only see gathered around its base one of the most beautiful 
of European capitals — ^the heart of a great and prosperous 
Empire. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



No description of Germany — no picture of Grermau life 
&ih1 manners — can be iiomplote wMch does not give some ac- 
count of the out-door r«reations of the (leople; for tliiH is a 
lai'ge pa.rt of their etEisteuce ; it is a feature of their national 
character, and an iojportant element in their national Kfe. 
To know s, people well, our muat see them not only in busi- 
ness, but iu their lighter hours. One may travel tiirough 
Gerrattuy from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and see all tho 
palaces and museums and picture galleiies, and yet be 
wholly ignoi-ant of the jteople. But if be has the good for- 
tune to know ft single German family of the better class, into 
which be may be received, nut as a stranger, but as a guest 
aiid a friend — where he can see the interior of a Qermait: 
/iom«, and mark the strong affection of parents and children^ 
of brothers and sisters — he will get a better idea of tie real 
character of the people, than by months of living in hoteta. 
Next to the sacred interior of the home, the public garden 
is the place where the German appears with least formality 
and disguise, and in his natural character. 

Since I came to Europe, I have been in no mood to seek 
omust'ment. Indeed if I had followed my own impulse, it 
would have been to shun every public resort, to live a very 
solitary life, going only to the most retired places, and seek- 
ing only absolute seclusion and repose. But that is not good 
sorrow The mind i& apt to becoms 
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morbid and gloomy. Tliia is not the lesaoa which thoae who 
have gone before would have us learn. On the contrary, 
they desire to have iia happy, and hid ua with their dying 
breath seek new activity, new scenes, and new mental occa- 
pation, to bind us to hfe. 

fiesides, I have had not only myself to considei', bat a 
young life beside me. In addition to that, we have now a 
third member of our party. At Hamburg we were joined by 
my nephew, a lieutenant in the Navy, who is attached to the 
Flagship Franklin, now cniisiiig in the Baltic, and who ob- 
tained leave of absence for a mouth to join his sister, and ia 
travelling with us in Germany. He in a. fine young officer, 
full of life, and enters into everything with the greatest zest. 
So, b^piiled by these two yoimg spirits, I have been led to 
see more than I otherwise should of the open-air life and 
recreations of these simple-hearted Germans ; and I will 
Iiriefiy describe what I have seen, as the basis of one or two 
reflections. 

To begin with Hamburg. This is one of the most beauti- 
ful cities in Germany, One part is indeed old and dingy, in 
which the narrow streets are overhung with houses of a for- 
mer century, now gone to decay. But as we go back from 
the river, we mount higher, and come into an entirely different 
town, with wide streets, lined with large and imposing build- 
ings. This part of the city was swept by a great fire a few 
years ago, and has been very hnndsomely rebuilt. But the 
peculiar beauty of Hamburg is formed by a small stream, the 
Alster, which runs through the city, and empties into the 
Elbe, and which is dammed ui> so as to form what is called 
by courtesy a lake, ami what is certainly a very pretty sheet 
of water. Around this are gi-ouped the largest hotels, and 
some of the finest buildings of the city, and this is the centre 
of its joyous life, especially at the close of the day. When 
evening comes on, all Hamburg flocks to the " Alster-dam." 
Our hotel was on tliis lake, and from our winJowa we had 
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every evening the must aiitma-U-d scene. The water vhb 
covered with bonts, aiiiung which the ewiuks glided about 
without fear. The <juaya wci-u lighteJ up brilliantly, and 
the cafcB swarmed with pouple, all enjoying tlie cool evening 
air. Both a»xei ani] all ages were abroad to share in the 
general gayety of the hour. 

Some rigid moralists might look upon this with stern eyea, 
as if it were a scene of sinful enjoyment, as if men had nn 
right thus to be happy in this wicked world. But I confess I 
looked upon it with very diSerent feelings. The enjoyment 
was of the most simple and innocent kind. Familiea were 
alt together, father and mother, brothers and sifltei's, while 
little children ran about at play. I have rarely looked on a 
prettier scene, and although I had no part nor lot in it, 
although I was a stranger there, and walked among thesa 
crowds alone, still it did my heai-t good to see that theru was 
so much happiueas in this sad and weary world. 

From Hamburg we came to Berlin, where the same featurea 
were reproduced on a larger scale. As we drove through 
the streets at ten o'clock at night we pasBed a large public 
garden, brilliantly lighted up, and thronged with peopl^ 
from which came the sound of music, and were told that it 
was one of the moat fashionable resorts of the capital ; and 
so tha next evening — after a day at Potsdam, where we were 
weaiied with sightseeing — we took our rest here. Imagine 
a vast enclosure lighted up with hundreds of gas-jets, and 
thronged with thoxiaands of people, with three bands of music 
to relieve each other. There were hundreds of little tables, 
each with its group around it, all chatting with the utmost 
animation. 

The next day we di'ove to Charlottenburg, to visit the old 
palaces and tiie exquisite mausoleum of the beautiful Queen 
Louise, and on our return stopped to take our dinner at the 
Flora — an enclosure of several acres, laid out like a bo- 
tanical garden. A large conservatory, colled the Palm Qn^' 
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den, kuepa uailer cover such r&ve pitiutt njid trees as would 
not grow in tlie col'l cliouite; aiid here one is in a tropical 
Hcene. This answers the purpose of a Wiutor Garden, as 
grent bunks of flowers anil ofi'ui'e plants ui'S in full bloom 
all the winter long ; and here the i-ank and fushlon of ISer- 
lin can gather in *vinter, and with the air filled with the per- 
fume of flowers, forget the scene without — the naked trees 
and bitter winds and drifting snows — while hsteniug to 
musical concerts given is 
several thousand people. These i 
ter. But now, as it is niids\immei 

out of dooi'3 ; and here, aeat-ed among the rest, we take ( 
dinner, entertained (as sovereigns are wont to entertain their 
royal guests at State dinners) with a band of music in the 
intei'vals of. the feast, which gives a new zest, a touch of Ori- 

tal luxury, to our very simple repast. 

At Dresden we were at the Hotel Bellevue, which is close to 
the Elbe, and there was a public garden on the bank of the 

er, right under our windows. Every evening we sat on 
the terrace attacjied to the hotel, and heard the music, and 
watched the pleasure boats darting up and down the river. 

Sut of all the cities of Germany, the one where this out- 
door life ia carried to the greatest perfection, is here in 
Vienna. We aiTived when the weather was very hot. ^ For 
the tiirst time this summer in Europe we were really op- 
pressed with the heat. The sun blazed fiercely, and a« wo 

)ve abont the city seeing aigbta, we felt that we were mar- 
tyrs aulfering in a good cause. We were told that the heat 
was very unusuaL The only relief and restoration after such, 
days was an evening ride. So as the sun wiia aettingwe took 
B carriage and made the circuit of the B,ing-sti-asae, the boule- 
vards laid out on the site of the old walls, ending with tha 
Prater, that immense park, where two years ago the Great 
Exposition was held, and where the buildings still stand. 
This is the place of concourse of the Viennese on gala days, 
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when the Emperor turtiM oat, And all the Austrian and Hun- 
^rian nobility, with their splendid equi])age3 (tJie Hungari. 
ana have aa Orientiil fondness for gilded tra]>|iiiigs), making 
a sight which is said to be more dazzling than can be Been 
even in the Hyde Piii'k of Loudon, or the Bois de Boulogne 
at Paris. Just now, of cout'Se, all this fashionable clement 
has fled the eity, and is enjoyiDg life at the Geiinan watering 
pUcos. But as there are still left seven or eight hundred 
thousfind |)eo|]le, they mnat find some way to bear the heata 
of snnimer ; and so they flock to the Prater. The trees are all 
ablaze with light ; half a dozen bands of music are in full 
blast, and " all the world is gay." It is truly " a midaum- 
mer night's dream." I was especially attracted to a concert 
garden where the band, a very large one, was composed of 
women. To be sure tliere were half a dozen men s)>rinMed 
among the performera, but they seemed to have subordinate 
parts — only blowing away at the wind instruments — while 
all the Btiinged instruments wei'e played by delicate female 
hands. It was quite pretty to see how deftly they held the 
violins, and what aweet music they wrung from the striuge- 
Two or three young maidens stood beside the basa-viols, 
which were taller than themselves, and a trim figure, that 
wight hafe been that of a French vivandih'e, beat thi 
The conductor was of course a woman, and marshalled her 
forces with wonderful spirit. I don't know whether 
music WH3 very fine or not {for 1 am not a judge.in such 
ters), but I applauded vigorously, because I liked the j 
pendence of the thing, and have some admiration, if 
Bympathy, for the spirit of those lieroic reformers, who wish 
to '■ put down these men." 

But the chief musical glory of Vienna is the Volfesgarten, 
where Strauss's famous band plays, and there we spent our 
last night in Vienna. It is an enclosure near the Palace, 
and the grounds belong to the Emperor, who gives the 
them (so ne were told) to the son of liis old 
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votes them to the purpose of a public garden, and to musical 
concerts. Besiilea Strauss'a band, there was a military band, 
which played altei'nateiy. As we entered it was executing tm 
air which my companions recognized as from " William Tail," 
and they pointed out to me tho btiautiful passages — those 
which imitated the Alpine horns, etc. Tden Sti-auss came to 
the fi'Ont — not Johaun (vho has become so fiimous that the 
Emperor has appropriated him to himself, so that lie cau 
now plaj only for the royal family and their guests), but his 
brother, £dwa,i-d. He is a little man, whose body seems to 
be set on springs, and to be put in motion by music. While 
leading the orchestra, of eonie forty performers, he was as 
one inspired — he fairly danced with excitement ; it seemed 
as if he hardly touched the earth, but floated in air, his body 
swaying hither and thither to the sound of music. When he 
had finished, the militaiy band responded, and so it continued 
the whole eveuing. 

The garden was illuminated not only with gas lamps, but 
with other lights not set down in the programme. The day 
had been terribly hot, and as we diove to the garden, dark 
masses of cloud were gathering, and soon the rain began to 
come down in earnest. The people who were sitting under 
the ti'ees took refuge iu the shelter of the large hall ; and 
there, while incessant fiashes of liglitning lighted up the 
garden without, the martial airs of the military band were 
answered by the roll of the thunder. This was an unex- 
pected accompaniment to the music, but it was very grate- 
fid, as it at once cleared and cooled the air, and gave 
promise of a pleasant day for travelling on the morrow. 

I might describe many similar scenes, though less biilliant, 
in every German city, but these are enough to give a picture 
of the open-ail' life and recreations of tlie German people. 
And now for the moral of the tale. What is the influence 
of this kind of life — is it good or bad? What lesson does 
it teach to lis Americans ? Does it furnish an example to 
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imitate, or ■ warning to avoid? Perhaps something of 
botlL 

Cortainlf it is a good thing that it leads the people to 
•pend soma hours of every day in the open air. Ddring 
hours of business they are in their offices or their shops, and 
they need a change ; nud anything which tempts tUeni out 
of doora is a physic&l Itcuefil; it quiets their nerves, and 
eoola their blood, and pre[)BreB them for refreshing sleep. So 
far it is goo(L Evei-y open simce in the midst of a great 
population is so miiob breatliiug epaco ; the parks of a city 
are riglitly called its lungt / and it is a good thing if once a 
day nil cIossor, rich and jioor, youiig and old, 
draught of fretdi, pure air, as if tbey were in the country. 

Next U> the pleasure of sitting in the open air, the 
tion of these places is iho muine. The Germans are a 
loving jieople. Luther was an enthusiast for musi 
culled any man a fool, a dull, heavy dolt, whose blood 
not stirred by uiartial aira or sof^r melodies. In this he is 
a good type of the German people. This tast« is at once cul- 
tivated and gratified by what they hear at these public re- 
sorts. I canuot speak with authority on such matteis, but my 
companions identified almost every air that was played aa 
from fionie celebrated piece of music, the work of some great 
miutor, nil of whom are familiar in Germany from Mozart to 
Mendelssohn. The constant repetition of such mua 
competent and trained bands, cannot but have a great 
upon the musical education of the people. 

And this delightful recreation is furnished very c/ieaptj^ 
lu New York to hear Nilsson, opera-goers pay three or four 
dollars. But here admission to the Volksgurten, the most 
fashionable resort in Vienna, is but a floiin (about fifty 
cents) ; to the Flora, in Berlin, it was hut a mark, which is 
of the value of an English shilUug, or a quarter of a dollar; 
while many of the public gardens are free, the only compen- 
sation being what is paid for refreshments. 
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One other feature of thin open-aii' life and i-ecreatiou has 
been veiy delightful to lae — its dotnestio character. It is 
not a. Bolitarj, selfish kiud of pleasure, as when men go off bj 
tiiemselves to drink or gamble, or indulgit in any kind of 
disBipation. When men go to these public gardens, on the 
oonti^ry, (Aey (oie tlieir wiveg ajid Hieir sisters with them. 
Often we see a whole family, down to the children, grouped 
around ona of tlieae tables. They sit there as they would 
around their own t«a-table at home. The faciiily life is not 
broken by this taking of their pleasure in public. On the 
contrary, it is rather strengthened ; all the family ties are 
jnade the closer by sharing their enjoymentB together. 

And these pleasures are not only domestic, but demoeralio, 
^ey are not for the rich only, but for all clasaoa. Even 
the poor can afford the few pence necessary for such an 
Hevening, and find in listening to such music in the open air 
the cheapest, as well as the simplest and purest enjoyment. 

The drawbacks to these public gardens are two — the smok- 
ing and the beer-drinking. There are hundreds of tables, each 
with a group around it, all drinking beer, and the men &11 
smoking. These features I dislike as much as anybody. I 
never smoked a cigar in my life, and do not doubt that it 
would make me deadly sick. Mr. Spiirgeou may say that he 
*' smokes a cigar to the glory of God " ; that as it quiets liis 
nerves and gives him a sound night's sleep, it is a means of 
grace to him. All I can say is, that it is not a means of 
grace to ma, and that as I have been frequently annoyed and 
almost suffocated by it, I am afraid it has provoked feelings 
anything but Christian. 

As for the drinking, there is one universal beverage — bter. 
This is a thin, watery fluid, such as one might make by put- 
ting a spoonful of bitter herbs in a teapot and boiling them. 
To me it seemed like cold water spoiled. Yet others argue 
that it is cold water improved. On this question I have 
had many discnssions since I came to Germany. The people 
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t»lto to hpfr n» a thing of course, as if it were the beverage 
that riAtnre luul provided to tisHuage tlieir thiret, and wlien 
tlinj' talk lo you lu b frioadlj waj, will caution you especiitUy 
to beware of drinking tlie water of the country I Why they 
should think this UiuigerouB, I cannot understand, for surely 
they da not drink enough of it to do them any harm. Of 
courae, iu passing from country to country, one needs to use 
prudence in drinking the water, as in other changes of diet, 
but the danger from that source is greatly exaggerated, 
Oertfldiily I liave di'unk of water freely everywhere in Eu- 
rope, without any injury. Yet an American ]>hyaician, who 
certiualy has no national prejudice in favor of beer, gravely 
argues with me thut it is the most simple, refreshing, and 
healthful beverage, and points to the physique of the Grer- 
muna in proof that it does them no injury. Perhaps used 
in moderation, it may not. But certainly no argument will 
convince me that drinking it in such (juantities as some do — 
pight, tea, or a dozen quart mugs a day ! — is not injurious. 
When a man thus sioilli beer — there is no other word to ex- 
press it — he seems to me like a pig at the trough. 

But of course I do not mean that the greater number of 
Germans drink it in any such quantities, or to a degree that 
would be cotuidered excessive, if it la to be drunk at ail. I 
was at first shocked to aee men and women with these fbam.- 
ing gobleta before them, but I observed that, instead of drink- 
ing them otF at a draught as those who take stronger drinks 
are wont to do, they let them stand, occasionally taking a sij), 
a single glass often lasting the whole evening. Indeed it 
seemed aa if many ordered a glass of beer on entering a pub- 
lic garden, rather aa a matter of custom, and as a way of 
paying for the muiaic. For this they gave a few kreutzera 
(equal to a few pence), and for such a trille had the freedom 
of the garden, and the privilege of listening to excellent 
music a whole evening. 

But if we cannot enter into any culogium of German beer, 
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at least it has this negative virtue : it does not make people 

drunk. It is not like the heavy alea or porters of Eugland. 

This is a fact of 

beverage of forty m. 

course I do not mea 

havo his head swim 

I only give my own 

thousands taking thi 

affected by it. I gi 

when I Bay that this beer does not make laen druak, it does 

not steal away their brains, or deprive them of reason. 

No reader of any intelligence can be bo silly as to intet^ 
pret this simple statement of a fact as ai'guing fur the intro- 
duction of beer gardens in America. They are coming quite 
fast enough. [If I were to have a beer garden, it should be 
without ih« beer.^ But as between the two, I do say that the 
beer gardens of Giermauy are a thouaaud times better than 
the gin shops of London, or even the elegant "sample 
rooms " of New York. In tlie latter men dt'iiik chiefly fiery 
wines, or whiskey, or brandy, or rum ; they drink what 
makes them beasts — what sends them reeling through the 
streets, to carry terror to their miaei'able homes ; while in 
Germany men diink what may be very bitter and bad- 
tasting stufi", but what does not make one a. maniac or a brute. 
No man goes home from a beer garden to beat his wife and 
children, because he has been made a madman by intoxica- 
tion. On the contrary, he bus had his wife and children 
with him ; they have all liad a breath of fresh air, and 
enjoyed a good time together. 

Such are the simple pleasures of this simple German people 
— a people that love their homes, their wives and children, 
and whatever they enjoy, wish to enjoy it together. 

Now may wenot learn something from the habits of a foreign 
people, as to how to provide cheap and innocent recreations 
for our own ? Is there not some way of getting the good 
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without Uic evil, of having this open-air life withont any evil 
kMomiuiuiEiiviiUi f The question is one of recreation, not of 
amutemenU, wliich in HnotJier thing, to be considered by 
itoolfl In Iheae public gardens there are no gunea of any kind 
— not M) much Ui n Punch aod Judy, or a. liand-orgon with a 
monkry — notiiiug bnt sitting in the open air, enjoying con- 
vcmtlioti, auil liHLening to music. 

This [{uestiiin of popular recreations, or to put 'it 
broadly, fuiio a people thall ^eiid their leieure hovra — hi 
whun tliey are not at work nor asleep — is a very 
question, and one closely connected with public morals. 
ih« lifo of every man in America, even of the hard- 
laborer, there are several hours in the day when he 
bending to his task, and when he is not taking his 
The work of the day ia over, he has had his Bujiper, but it 
not time to go to bed. From seven to nioe o'clock 
couple of hours of leisure. What shall he do with them? It 
may be said he ought to spend them in reading. No doabt 
this would be very useful, but perhaps the poor man 
jaded to fix his mind on a book. What he needs is 
sion, recreation, something that occupies the mind w 
fetiguing it ; and what so charming as to ait out of doors 
the summer time, in the cool of the evening, and listen 
music, not being tixed to silence as in a concert 
five to move about, and tjilk with his neighbors ? If thi 
could be in every large town bucIj a reti-eat under the shade 
of the trees, where tired workmen could come, and bring 
their wives and children with them, it would do a great deal 
to keep them out of drinking aaloouB and other pli 

For want of something of this kind the young i 
cities mid in our country villages seek recreation where they 
can find it. Jn cities, young men of tho better claaa reeort to 
clubs, This cluu life has eaten into the domestic life of our 
Amm-ii.')in families. The husband, tlie sou and brother, aiiQ'J 
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never at home. Would it not be better if they could 
have some simple recreation which the whole family could 
enjoy together? In country villages youug men meet at tte 
tavern, or in the street, for want of a little company. I have 
i!ii them, by twenty or thirty, Bitting on a fence in a row, 
like barnyard fowls, where, it is to be feared, their conversa- 
tion ia not of the most refined character. How much better 
ie young fellows to he somewhere where they could be 
"with their mothers and sistere, and all have a good time 
together! If they must have aoraethiug in the way of 
reireshment (although I do not see the need of anything ; 
"have they not their houses to eat and drink in f "), let it 
be of the simplest kind — something very cheap, for they have 
no money to waste — ami somethiug which shall at least do 
them no injury — icea and lemonade, with plenty of what is 
better than either for a hot sununer evening, piu-e, delicious 
cold water. 

great confidence in the power of ntunc, especially in 

that which is popular and univei-aal. Expensive conoerte, 

■ated singers, ai* the pleasure of the rich. But a 

'vill^e glee-club or singing-school calls out homo talent, and 

concert ia bo like a country f£te as that iu which the young 

folks do their own singing. 

With tbese pictures of German life and manners, and the 
reflections they suggest, I leave this subject of Popular 
Eeureations to those who are older and wiser than I. I 
tliat the subject is a very deUcate one to touch. It is 
easy to go too far, and to have one's arguments perverted to 
abuse. And yet, in spite of all thin, I stand up for recrea- 
tion Bs a necessity of life. Recreation is not dissipation. 
Calvin pitching quoits may not seem to us quite as venerahla 
,lvin writing his Institutes, or preaching in the 
Cathedral of Geneva; and yet he was doing what was just ea 
The mind must unbend, and the body too. I 
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lMlien> handnNlii of Uvea am lost every ;ear in America fac| 
«rkDt of thw titnri; rest and recreation. 

SofiH) travnUor Itai Enid tbat America U the country ia 
wtiieli liinro i» lera safTering, and less enjoyment, ih&n in 
kny other country in the world. I am afraid there 
tratk in thi*. Ucrbunly we have not cultivated the art of 
•l^oying ouraolvea. We are too busy. Wa are all the time 
toiling to BcciirDulate, and give ourselvea little time to enjoy. 
And when we do undertake it, it is a very solemn business' 
with ui. Nothing ia more dreary than the efforts of 
of our good [leople to enjoy themselves. ITiey do not kno^ 
kow, and mitke an awkwanl shift of it. They put it off to 
liitare year, when their work shall be all done, and they will 
go to Eurojio, and do up their travelling aa a big job. 
their very pleaauves are forced, artificial, and expensive. Aiid< 
little ple-aBiire ihcy get after all ! Slany of these people we 
have met wandering about Europe, forlorn and wretched 
creatures, exiles from their own country, yot not at home in 
any other. They havo not learned the art, which the Ger- 
mans might teach them, of simple pleasnres, and of enjoying 
a litlts evtfry rfay. This American habit of work without 
rest, is a wretched economy of life, which can be justified. 
neither by reason nor religion. There is no piety in such. 
aelf-«acrifice as this, since it is for no good object, but only 
from a aellislt and miserly greed for gain. Men were not 
made to be mere drudges or slaves. Hard work, dull/ intm^ 
moMi %eith rest artd recreation, is the beat experience for 
every one of us, and the true means by which we can best 
fulfil our duty to God and to man. 

Religion has received a great injury when it has been 
identifif^d with asceticism and gloom. If there ia any class of 
men who aie niy special aversion, it is those moping, melan- 
choly owls, who ait on the tree of life, and fi'own on every 
innocent human joy. Sorrow I can understand (for I havQ 
tasted of its hitter cuji), and giicf of every kind, penitence for 
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Wrong, and deep religious emotion ; but wliat I cftnuot under- 
Btand, nor sympathize with, is that sour, sullen, morose tem- 
per, whieh looks sternly even on the Hporta of children, and 
Lr prattle and glee. Such a Hystem of repres- 
i philosophy, and false in morala. It is bad 
Never was a truer Baying than tiat in the 



intellectually, 
old lines : 



All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boj. 

And it is equally bad for the moia! nature. Fathers and 
mothers, you must make your children happy, if you would 
make them good. You must surround them with an atmo- 
sphere of affection and enjoyment, if you would teach them 
to love you, and to love GoD. It ia when held close in their 
mothers' arms, with tender eyes bent over them, that chil- 
dren first get some faint ide* of that Infinite Love, of which 
maternal fondness ia but the faint reflection. How wisely 
has Cowper, that delicate and tender moralist, expressed tlie 
|>roper wish of children : 

With hooks, or work, or healthful pllff, 

ISaj taj first years be passed, 
That I may give for every day 

A good account at last. 

Such a happy childhood is the best nursery for a brave 
and noble manhood. 

1 write on this subject very seriously, for I know of few 
things more closely connected with public morals. I do not 
argue in favor of recreation because seeking any indulgence 
for myself. I have been as a stranger in all these scenes, 
and never felt soberer or sadder in my life than when listen- 
ing for hours to music. But what concerns oneonly, matters 
little ; but what concerns the public good, matters a great 
deal. And I give my opinion, as the result of much observan 
tion, that any recreation which promotes innocent enjoyment, 
8* 
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which ii physically healthy and morally pare, which keeps 
fjiinilies together, and thua unites yiem by the tie of common 
pleasures (a tie only less strong than that of common sorrow), 
is a social influence that is friendly to virtue, and to all which 
we most love and cherish, and on the whole one of the clean- 
est and wholesomest things in this wicked world. 

Often in my dreams I think of that better time which is 
coming, when even pleasure shall be sanctified; when no 
human joy shall be cursed by being mixed with sin and 
followed by remorse ; when all our happiness shall be pure 
and innocent, such as God can smile upon, and such as leaves 
no sting behind. That will be a hi^py world, indeed, when 
mutual love shall bless all human intercourse : 

Then shall wan and tonmlts oeaae. 
Then be banished gzief and pain; 

Bighteoosnesi, and joy, and peace, 
Undirtnrbed, shall ever reign. 
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CHAPTER XVU, 

THE PASSION PIAY AND TUP, SCHOOL OF THE CROSB. 

Oub-Amiuiuiati, BawlA, Ang. 3»i. 

My readers probably did not expect to hear from me iu 
this louely and remote part of the world. Ferbaps Bome of 
them never heard of such a plaoe as Ober-Ammergau, and do 
Dot know what should give it a special interest above hun- 
dreds of other places. Let me explain. Ober-Ainmergau 
is a small village in the Bavarian Alps, where for the lant 
two hundred years has been perfoi'raed, at regular intervals, 
THE Passion Play— that ie, a dramatic representation, in 
which are enacted before ua the piincipal events, and particu- 
larly the closing Bcenea, in the life of our Lord. The idea of 
such a thing, when first suggested to a Prot«stnnt mind, in 
not only Bti-ange, but repulsive in the highest degi'ee. It 
seems like holding np the agonies of oar Saviour to public 
eshibition, dragging on the stage that which should remain 
an object of secret and devout meditation. When I first 
heard of it — which was some years ago, in America — I was 
shocked at what seemed the gross impiety of the thing ; and 
yet, to my astonishment, several of the most eminent ministers 
of the city of New York, both Episcopal and Pi-eabytorian, 
who had witnessed it, told me that it was performed in the 
most religions spirit, and had produced on them an impres- 
sion of deep solemnity. Such representations were very 
common in the middle Ages ; I believe they continued long- 
est in Spain, but gradually they died out, till now this is the 
only spot in Europe where the custom is still observed. It 
has thuB been perpetuated in fulfilment of a vow made two 
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Gfl ago ; »n(i bora it aiAj he oontiiiued for ceatmies to 
A iiHrforimnoo so eKtmordiniiry, natvirally escites 
b onrioiiity. Ak it is given only once in ten years, the 
inbuvat is uot dulled by too freqiieut repetition \ tuid who- 
ttvitr i« on tlia Cuntinent in the yam a( its observance, must 
nniala turn tuade to see thU grent sight. At such times this 
littla mountain villi^e ia thronged with visitors, not 
from Buvurin and other Oatboltc countries, but fromlBngisi 
And Axuerioa. 

Tliiji is not the year for its perfo 
1870, and boing ititcrrnpted by the Fraoco- 
reeumed &ud auinjileted in 1871. The n 
will be 1880. But this year, whioh ia midway between 
two diweauial yeurs, liaa had a spei^inl isterest from 
pot of tlio King of Bavaria, who, wishing to mark hia 
of the extraordinary devotion of this little spot in his do-, 
niiuions, hax made it a present of a gigantic cross, or ratbi 
three crosses, to form a " Calvary," which is to be erected 
a hill overlooking the town. In honor of this royal gift, 
wa« decided to have this year a special representati 
of the full Passion Play, but of a series of Tableaux and 
Acts, i-epreseuting what ia called tee SohooIi OF THK 
Cross — that is, such scenes from the Old and New Test 
ments as converge upon that emblem of Clirist's death 
of man's salvation. This is not in any strict sense a Playi 
though intended to represent the greatest of all tragedi 
a series of Tableaux Vivants, in some cases (only in those 
from the Old Testament) the statuesque representation being 
aided by words from the Bible in the mouths of the aetorg 
in the scene. The announcement of this new sacred drama 
(if such it must be called) reached us in Vienna, and drew 
ua to this mountain village ; and in selecting such subjects as 
seem most likely to interest my readers, I pass by two of the 
most attractive places in Southern Germany — Salzbiii'g which 
is said to bo " the most beautiful spot in Europe," where 
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apent three days ; and Munich, with its Ait Galleries, where 
we spent four- — ^to describe this very unique exhibition, BO 
unlike anything to be seea in any other part of the world. 

We left Munich by rail, and, after an hour's ride, varied 
our journey by a sail across a lake, and then took to a dili- 
gence, to convey us into the heart of the mountains. Among 
oiir companioKS were several Catholic priests, who were 
making a pilgiimage to Ober-Ammergau as a sacred place. 
The sun had set before wo reached our destination. As wa 
approached the hamlet, we found wreaths and banners hung 
on poles along the road — the signs of the f^te oa the mov- 
row. As the resources of the little place wei-e very limited, 
the visitors, as they arrived, had to be quartered among the 
peoitle of the village. We had taken tickels at Munich 
which secured us at least a roof over our beads, and wern 
assigned to the house of one of the better class of peasants, 
where the good man and good wife received us very kindly, 
and gave us such accommodations as their small quarters 
oUowed, showing ua to our rooms up a little stair which waa 
like a ladder, and shutting us la by a tra[>door. It gave ua 
a strange feeling of distance and loneliness, to find ourselves 
sleeping in such a '' loft," under the roof of a peasant among 
the mountains of Bavaria. 

The morning broke fair and bright, and soon the whole 
village waa astir. Peasants dressed in their gayest clothes 
came flocking in from all the countryside. At nine o'clock 
three cannon shots announced the commencement of the ffite. 
The place of the performance was on rising gi'ound, a little 
oirt of the village, where a large barn-like structure had 
been recently erected, which might hold a thousand people. 
Formerly when the Passion Play waa performed, it waa 
given in the open air, no building being sufficient to contain, 
the ci'owds which thronged to the unaccustomed spectacle. 
This rude structure is arranged tike a theatre, with a stage 
for the actors, and the rest of the house divided ofi' into 
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MMta, Utfl U»t of nhicli are generally occupied by sttangera, 
wbilo tlin {Huuuuit papiiLttian crotpd the gnUeriea. We bad 
front oeutB, wliicli wire only sepuvted from tliu stags bj tha 
orclientnt, whicli tUwerves a word of ]»raise, i 
wna ]>oti. aoutpotr.'t and perforiued wholly by such mm 
UJent aa the little village itself could provide. 

At length the mitBic ceiuied,and the choir, which was com- 
pnced of thirteen persons in two divisions, entered from op- 
{Kwite ndea of the stage, and " formed in line " in fvont of 
tha curtain. The choir takes a leading part in this e 
dioary performance — the game, indeed, tliat the chorus d 
in the old Grei^k tragedy, preceding each act or tableau n 
a reoitation ur a hytnn, designed as a prelude to iutrodu^ 
what in to fulbw, and then at the close of the act concluding 
wttli what preacheiii would call an " improvement " or " ap- 
]ilicatioii." lu tills opening chant the chorus introduced il 
mighty story of miui''8 redemption, as Miltou began his Pai 
diae Lost, by speaking 



Of man's firat disobedience, and the frait 
Of tbat forbidden tree, whose mortal taBte 
Brouglit death into the world, and all ooxwo 
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r plaintlTe melody, fit keynote 
to follow. The voices ceased. 



) appeared 



on the stage 
:ins after the 
of light c 



It was a Bort of recitative 
of the sad scenes that wei 
and the curtain rose. 

The first Biblical characters wl 
were Cain and Abel, 
primitive fashion of our race, Abel, wht 
plexion and hair, was clad in the whitest 
wool ; while Caiu, who was dark-featured, and of 
and angry countenance, was covered with a flaming leopai 
skin, as best betokened the fei-ocity of his character. Ii 
background rose the incenue of Abel's offering. Cain 
disti-rbed and angry; he spoke to his brother in a b 
voic«. Abel replied in the gentlest accents, trying to sol 
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his brother's heart and turn away his wrath. Father Ad&m, 
, appcara on the scene, using his parental authority to 
reconcilH liis children ; and Eve comes iii, and lays her light 
hand on the ai-ni of her infuriated son, and tries to soothe 
him to a gentler mood. Even the Angel of the Lord steps 
forth from among the trees of the Giai'den, to warn the guilty 
f the evil of unbridled rage, and to urge him to timely 
repentance, that his oilenug mny be accepted. These united 
persuaaiona for the moment seem to be Bucceasfiil, aiid there 
n apparent reconciliation between the brothers ; Cain falls 
on Abel's neck, and embraces him. Yet even while using 
the language of atfection, he has a club in hia haiid, which 
he holds behind him. But tlie fatal deed is not doue upon 
the stage; for throughout the play theiu ia an efibi-t to keep 
out of sight any repulsive act. So they retire from the scene. 
But presently nature itself announces that some deed of 
violence and blood is being done ; the lightnings flash and 
thundei'a roll ; and Adam reappears, bearing Abel in hia aged 
arms, and our first jiarenta together indulge in loud lamenta- 
tions over the body of their murdered son. 

This story of Cfiui and Abel occupied several short acts, 
in which the curtain rose and fell aevei'al timea, and at the 
end of each the chorua came upon the stage to give the moral 

In the dialogues the speakera follow closely the Old Testa- 
ment. If occasional sentences are thrown in to give a little 
mpre fulnesa of detail, at least there is no departure from the 
general outliiie of the sacred narrative. It is the story of 
the first crime, the first shedding of human blood, told in a 
dramatic form, by the personages themselves appearing on 
the stage. 

These scenes from the Old Testament were mingled with 
scenes from the New, the aim being to use one to illustrate 
the other — the antitype following the type in close succession. 
Thus the pendant of tlie former accnes (to adopt a word much 
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iis>>d b_v arlJHtt when one picture is hung ou a wall over 
»^iaiiht auntlicr) wa« now given in tlie correHpondlng crime 
whii'b darkona ihe pagRS of the New TestuDieot history — the 
betrayal of Christ. But there was this difference between 
the scenes from the Old Testament and those from the New : 
in the latter iJiere tcoa no dialogue whatever, and no action, as 
if it was all too Baored for words — nothing but the tableau, 
the Ggitres Htanding in one attitude, fixed and motionless. 
was the scene of Christ diiving the money-chang- 
I from the templn. Here a large number of figures — I 
old think twenty or thirty — appeared upon the stage, and 
i their places witli unchanging look. Not one moved; 
they scarcely breathed ; but ali stood fixed as marble. AH 
the historic charactei-B were preseut — the priests in tbeir 
robes (the cosliimes evidently having been studied with great 
care), and the Pharisees glaring with rage upon oar lord, as 
with holy indignation He spurns the profane intmdera &oiu 
the sacred precincts. 

Then there is the scene of Judas betraying Christ. We 
flee him leading the way to the spot where our Saviour tneels 
in prayer; the crowd follow with lanterns; there are the 
Komau soldiers, and in the background are the priests, the 
instigators of this greatest of crimes. 

In another scene Judas appears again overwhelmed wi& 
remorse, casting down his ill-gotten money before the priests, 
who look on scornfully, aa if bidding him keep the price of 
blood, and take its terrible conaequenoes. 

As might be suppoaed, the part of Judas is one not to be 
particularly desired, and we cannot look at a countenance 
showing a mixture of hatred and greed, without a strong 
repugnance. There was a story that the man who acted 
Judas in the Passion Play in 1870 had been killed in the 
French war, but this we find to be an error. It was a very 
natural invention of some one who thought ( 



capable of such i 



3 ought to be killed. But the c 
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Judos is still living, and, off from the fitag^, is euid to be one 
of the most worthy men of tlie village, 

Uttving thus had set before us the most striking Uluetra- 
tions of human guilt, in the fii-st ci-ime that ever stained the 
earth with blood, and in the greatest of all crimes, which 
caused the death of Christ, we have next presented the 
method of man's redemption. The cjioms again enters upon 
the Etngd, and recites the story of the fall, how man sinned, 
and was to be recovered by the sacrifice of one who was to be 
an atonement for a ruined world. Again the curtain rises, 
and we have before us the high priest Melchiaedec, in whose 
smoking altar we see illustrated the idea of sacrifice. i 

The same idea takes a more terrible form iu the sacrifice 
of Isaac. "We see the struggles of his father Abraham, who 
is bowed with soitow, and the heart-broken looks of Uarah, 
Mb wife. The latter part, as it happened, was taken by a 
person of a very sweet face, the effect of which was height- 
ened by being overcast with sadness, and also by the Oriental 
costume, which, covering a part of the face, left ihe dark eyes 
which peered out from under the long eyelashes, to be turned 
on the beholders. Everything in the appearance of Abra- 
ham, his bending form and fiowSug beard, answered to the 
idea of the venerable patriarch. The coideur locale was pre- 
served even in the attendants, who looked as if they were 
Arabian servants who bad just dismounted from camels at the 
door of the tent, Isaac appears, an innocent and confiding 
boy, with no presumption of the dark and terrible fate that is 
impending over him. And when the gentle Sarah appears, 
tenderly solicitous for the safety of her child, the coldest 
spectator could hardly be unmoved by & scene pictured with 
such touching fidelity. It is with a feeling of relief that, 
as this fearful tragedy approaches its consummation, we hear 
the voice of the angel, and behold that the Lord has him- 
self provided a sacrifice. 

But all these scenes of darkness and sorrow, of gnilt and 
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Htcrifice, are uow to ^nd their culminatioa and theii- explana- 
tion in lh« demli of our Lord, to wbich all ancient types con- 
verpit, KTid on which all ancient symbols cast their fkiut and 
flickf^ring, tnit not uncertain, lighL As the scenes a| 
Uiif ginnd eJiniux, they grow in pathos and Boleninity, 
in mom tender and nioi-e effective than the last. 

One of the moHt tonching, as mijfht be supposed, is that of 
th«i Tjtat Supper, in wliich we recoguize every one of the dis- 
ciples, so closely Las the grouping been studied from the 
pointing of Leonardo da Vinci and other old masters with 
whom this was a Civoiite subject. There ai-e Peter and John 
and the rest, aU tuniiug with an eager, anxious look towards 
tlieir Master, and all with an indesciibable sadness on their 
fiioes. Again tlie scene changes, and we see our Lord in the 
Garden of Uethsemane. There are the three disciples slumber- 
ing, overcome with weariness and sorrow ; and there on ^m 
saci'ed mount at midniglit M 

" The suffering Saviour prays aloue." ^B 

Again the curtain falls, and the chorus, in tones still more 
plaintive and mournful, aunoiuice that the end is near. The 
curtain rises, and we bohold the Cudoifixion. Here there 
are thirty or forty poraons introduced. In the foreground 
are three or four figiirea " casting lots," careless of the awful 
scene that is going on above them. The Roman Goldier is 
looking upward with his spear. The three Marys are at the 
feet of their Lord ; Mary 3Iag>l(den nearest of all, toith her 
tvrviB danped around ifie erosg/ Mary, the mother of Christ, 
looking up with weeping eyes; and a little farther Mary, the 
wife of Oleophas. The two thieves are hanging, with tlieir 
arms thrown over the cross-tree, as they are represented in 
many of the paintings of the Crucifixion. But we scarcely 
notice them, as all eyes are fixed on the Central Figure, The 
man who takes the part of the Chriatua in this Divine Tofc- 
gedy, has made a study of it for years, and must hi 
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himself to great physical eudiir&uce for a scene wliich mast 
tax bis strength to the ouiiost. His anus are extended, hia 
hands und feet seem to be pierced with the nails, and fluwing 
with blood. Even wiihout actual voonds the attitude itself 
must be estremeij painful. How he could su[^rt the 
freight of his bodr in sucb a posture was a wonder to alL It 
was said that he rested one foot on something projecting from 
the cross, but even then it seeraed incredible that he coatd 
sustain such a position for more than a single iustaiit. Yet 
in the performance of the Passion Flaj it Is said that he 
remains thus suspended twenty minutes, and is then taken 
down, almost in a fainting condition. 

Some may ask, How did the siglit affect me ? Twenty-four 
hours before I could not have believed that I could look 
upon it without a feeling of horror, but so skilfully had the 
]ioint3 of the sacred druma been rendered thus far, that my 
feelings had been wound up to the highest pitch, and when 
the curtain rose on that last tremendous scene, I was quito 
overcome, the tears burst from my eyes, I felt as never 
before, under any Berrtion that I ever heard pi-eacbed, how 
solemn and Low awful was the tragedy of the death of the Son 
of God. So excited were we, and to appearance all in the 
building, that it was a relief when the curtain feU. 

As if to give a further relief to the over-wrought feelings 
of the audience, occasioned by this mournful sight, the next 
scene was of a different character. It was not the Kesurrec- 
tion, though it might have been Intended to symbolize it, aa 
in it the actor appears as if he had been brought back from 
the dead. It is the story of Joseph, which is iutrodnced to 
illustrate the metLod of Divine Providence, by which is 
brought " Light out of Darkness," We see the aged form 
of Jacob, bowed with grief at the loss of his son. Then 

nea the mavvelloua succession of events by which tlia 
darkness is turned to light. Bewildered at the news of his 

a being in Egypt, at first he cannot believe the good tid- 
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) saying " Joseph, 
r ; I will go and see liim beforo I die." 
irn to EgTjit, and the meeting with him 
ia alive again, when the old man falls iipoa 
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inga, till at length convinced, he i 
my Boti, is yet aliv 
Then follows the ret 
who was ilend and ii 

his neck, and Joseph'? thildren (two curly-headed little fel- 
lows whom we liod the privilagc of kissing before the day 
was over) were brought to his knees to receive his blessing. 
Thi)i WHS a doraeatic rather than a tnigie scene, and such is 
the natural pathos of the story, that it touched every heart. 

The last scene of all was the Ascension, which was less 
impressive than some that had gone before, as it could of 
course only be imperi'ectly repi-eaented. The Saviour appears 
standing on the mount, with outstretched hands, in the midat 
of his disciples, but thei-e the scene ends, as it could go no 
further; there could be no descending cloud to rei 
out of their sight. 

With this last act the curtain fell. The whole represent 
tion had occupied three houi-s. 

Now as to the general impression of this extraordinary 
scene: As a piece of acting it was simply wonderful. The 
parts were filled admimbly. The charactere were perfectly 
kept. Even the costuinea were as faithfully reproduced as ia 
any of those historical dramas which are now and then put 
upon the stage, such as tragedies founded on events in ancient 
Greek or Roman history, where the gi'eatest pains are taken to 
render every detail with scrupulous fidelity. This is very ex- 
traordinary, especially when it is cousidered that this is all 
done by a company of Bavarian peasantH, such as might b« _ 
found in any Alpine village. The evpianation is, that t 
repreBentation is ike great work of their liveg. They h 
tbeir trades, like other poor people, and work hard for a 
But their great intereat, that which gives a touch of poetry to 
their humble existence, and raises tlieni above tbe level of 
other peasants, ia the representation of this Passion Flay. 
This has come down to them from their fathers. It bae h 
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actftd among them fov two hundred years. There tire tradi' 
tions Landed dowu from oue generation to another of the 
way in which this or that [lart should bo performed. In the 
long intervals of ten yeai-s between one repreaentation and 
another, they practice constantly upon their several parts, so 
that at tlie last they attain a wonderfiil degree of perfection. 

As to ibopropriBty of the thing: To our cold Protestant 
ideas it seeuis simjily monstrous, a honid travesty of the 
most sacred scenes in' the Woi'd of God. So I confesB it 
would appear to me if done by others. Anywhere else what 
I have witnesaed would appear to me almost like blasphemy j 
it would be merely acting, and that of the worst kind, in 
which men assume the most soured characters, even that of 
our blessed Lord himself. 

But this impression ia very much changed when we consider 
that here aU this \i done in a spirit of devotion. Theae 
Bavarian peasants are a very religious people (some would 
prefer to call it superetition), but whatever it be, it is ttni- 
tiergcU. Pictures of sainte and angels, or of Christ and the 
Virgin Mary, are seen in eveiy house ; crosses and images, 
and shrines are all along the roads. Call it superstition if 
you will, but at least the feeling of religion, tJie feeling of 
a Divine Power, is present in every heart ; they refer every- 
thing to supernatural agencies ; they hear the voice of God in 
the thunder that smites the crest of the hills, or the storm 
tliat sweeps through their valleys. 

And BO when they come to the performance of this Fasaioa 
Play, it ia not as unbelievers, whose offering would be an 
offence, " not being mixed with faith in them that did it." 
They hdieve, and therefore they speak, and therefore they 
act. And so they go through their parts in the most devout 
Spirit. Whenever the Passion Play is to be performed, all 
who are to take part in it J,rst go to the commmnion ; and 
thus with hearts penitent and subdued, they come to a^umo 
these saereil ciiaracters, and speak these holy words. 
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And so, while the attempt to transport the Passion Play 
anywhere else would be very reimlaivo, it may be left where 
it in, in this lonely valley of the Bavarian mountains, an 
unique and extraordinary relic of the religious onatoms of tlie 
Middle Ages. 

But while one such representation is (juite enough, and we 
are well content tliat it aliould stand alone, and there should 
be not another, yet he must be a dnil observer who does not 
derive from it some useful bints both as to the power of the 
Hirn^ilest religious truth, and the way of pret>entiug it. 

Preachers are not actors, and when some sensational 
preachers try to introduce into the pulpit the arts which they 
have learned from the stage, they commonly make lamentable 
failures. To say that a preacher is theatrical, is to stamp 
. him as a kind of clerical mountebank. And yet. there is a 
use of the dramatic element which is not forced nor artificial, 
which on the contrary is the most simple and natural way of 
s[»aking. The dramatic element ia in human nature. 
Children use gestures in talking, and vary their tones of 
voice. They never stand stiff as a post, as some preachers 
do. The most popular apeakeca are dramatic in their style, 
Goiigh, the temperance lecturer, who has probably addressed 
more and larger audiences in America and Great Britain 
than any other man living, is a consumniatc actor. His art 
of mimicry, his power of imitating the expression of counte- 
nance and tones of voice, is wonderful. And our eloquent 
friend Talmage, in Brooklyn, owes much of his power to the 
freedom with which he walks up and down his platform, 
which is a kind of stage, and throws in incidents to illustrate 
his theme, often acting, as well as relating them, with great 

But not only ia the dramatic element in human nature, it 
is in the Bible, which runs over with it. The Bible is not 
merely a volume of ethics. It is fiill of narrative, 
tory and biography, and of dialogue. Many of the 
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ingB of oiir Saviour are in the form of conversutiooB, of 
which it is qiiit« impoxsiUle to give the full meaning aad 
spirit, without changes of manner aud inflectionfl of voice. 
Take such an exquisite portion of the Old Testament as the 
story of But.h, or that of Joseph and hia brethren. What 
an outrage upon the sacred word to read such sweet and teu- 
dor pasa^M in a dull and monotonous voice, as if one had 
not a. particle of feeling of their beauty. Une might ask 
such a reader " Understandest thou what thou readeat?" 
and if he is too dull to learn otherwise, these simple Ba- 
varian peasantB might teach him to throw into his reading 
from the pulpit a little of the pathos and t-enderness 
which they give to the conversations of Joseph with Ikis 
father Jacob. 

Of course, in introducing the dranuitic element into the 
pulpit, it is to be done with a close self-restraint, and with 
the utmost delicacy and tenderuesa. But so used, it may 
subserve the highest ends of preaching. Of this a very illus- 
trious example is furnished in tlie annals of the American 
pulpit, in the Blind Preacher of Virginia, the impression of 
whose eloquence is preserved by the pen of William Wirt. 
When that venerable old man, lifting his sightless eyeballs to 
heaven, described the last sufferings of our Lord, it was 
with a manner adapted to the recital, as if he had been a 
spectator of the mournful scene, and with such patlios in his 
tones OS melted the whole assembly into tears, and the excite- 
ment seemed almost beyond control ; and the stranger held 
his hi*eath in fear and wonder how they wei-e ever to be let 
down from that exaltation of feeling. But the blind man 
he^d them as a master. He paused aud lifted his hands to 
lieaven, and after a moment of silence, repeated only the 
memorable exclamation of Eousseau ; " Socrates died like a 
philosopher, hut Jesus Christ like a Ood I " In t^ii" marvel- 
lous eloquence the preacher used the dramatic element as 
truly as any actor in the Passion Play, the object in both 
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oaaea being Uie satne, to bring most vividly before tlie mind 
tlitf life aud a«atli of tke Son of Go<l. 

And in iiuC tlutt ih« gn.>at objuct, and the gntat subject, of 
all our prcMiclmig f The chief leason which I h&ve learned 
to-day, courams not the wui/wer, but the sitbslanee, of what 
wo |irea«h. TIub Passion Play teuohes most impresaively, 
tlutt the one thing which most interests all, high and low, 
rich wul poor, ia the simple story of Jesus Christ, and that 
the power of the ]>ulpit dejiends on the Tividnesa wilh which 
Christ and Mia Cross are brought, if not liefore the eyen, at 
leant before the mindt and hearts of men. It is not eloquent 
naays on the beauty of virtue, or learned discussions on the 
relations of Science and Religion, that will ever touch the 
heart of the world, but the old, old story of that Divine life, 
told with the utmost simplicity and tenderness. I think it 
lawful to use any object which can bring me nearer to Him. 
That which has been conceived in aiiperstition may minister 
to a devout spirit. And so I never see one of these crosses 
by the roadside witliout its turning my thoughts to Hira who 
was lifted up upon it, and in my secret heart I whisper, 
" O Christ, Redeemer of tfie world, be near me now I " 

Some, I know, will tliinh this a weak sentimentalism, or 
even a sinful tolerance of superstition. But with all proper 
respect for their prejudices, I muat hail my Saviour where- 
ever I can find Him, whether in the city or the forest, or on 
the niountiiin. What a consolation there is iji carrying that 
blessed image with us, wherever we go ! How it stills our 
beating hearts, and dries our tears, to think of Him who has 
borue our griefs and carried our sorrows I Often do I 
repeat to myself those sweet lines of George Herbert: 
Christ leads xta throngli no darker rooms 

Than He went tbcougb before ; 
Whoso into Ood's kingdom oomes 
MoBt enter by tliia door. 

I do not like to speak of my own feelings; for they k 
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too private and sacred, and I shrink from any expression of 
them. But all this summer, while wandering in so many 
beautiful scenes, among lakes and mountains, I have felt the 
strongest religious craving. I have been looking for some- 
thing which I did not find either in the populous city, or in 
the solitary place where no man was. Something had van- 
ished from the earth, the absence of which could only be 
supplied by an invisible presence and spiritual grace. Amid 
great scenes of nature one is very lonely ; and especially if 
there be a hidden weight that hangs heavy on the heart, he 
feels the need of a Presence of which " The deep saith. It 
is not in me," and Nature saith, " It is not in me." What is 
this but the human soul groping after God, if haply it may 
find him ? The psalmist has expressed it in one word, when 
he says, " My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living 
Grod." How often has that cry been wrung from my heart 
in lonely and desolate hours, when standing on the deck of a 
ship, or on the peak of a mountain ! And wherever I see 
any sign of religion, I am comforted ; and so as I look 
around, and see upon all these hills the sign of the cross, I 
think of Him who died for me, and the cry which has so often 
been lifted up in distant lands, goes up here from the heart 
of the Bavarian Alps : " O Lamb of God, that takest away 

the sin of the world, grant me Thy peace ! " 

9 
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CHAITEE XVin. 

THE TYROL AND LAKX COMO. 



CumiiBVi*, LAXKCcmii, AigutXIt 

Th« Rev. Dr. Bellows of New York is to blame — or " 
pnuae " — for our last week'ii ^ranclering3 ; for he it was who '■ 
advised me by do means to leave out the Tyrol in our Euro- 
pean tour — and if he could have seen all the dolight of thead 
few days, I thiufc hfi would willingly take the reaponsibilitj. 
The Tyrol in less visited than Switztrrland ; it is not so over- ] 
run with touriitt-< (and this is a reciiiuniendatiao) ; biit it biM 
hardly less woi'lhy of n. visit. To be sui-e, the mountains aral 
not quite so high as Mont Blanc and the Matterhom (the 
are not so ina;iy tmow-clad peaks and glaciers), but they a 
high enough ; there are many that pierce the clouds, and tlia ■] 
roads wind amid ]>erpetiial wilduiws, yet not without beauty 
also, for at the foot of these savage niotintaina lie the loveliest 
green valleys, which are inliabited by a simple, brave people, 
who have often defended their Alpine paasea with such valor 
as has made them as full of historical interest as they are of ■ 
natural gran dour. 

Iniisbnick is the capital of the Tyrol, and the nsti^ startin^J 
point for a tour — but as at Ober-Ammergan we were to the J 
west, we found a nearer point of departure at Partenkirchen, 4 
a, small town lying in the lap of the mountains, from which a 
journey through l,ermoa, Nassereit, Imat, Landeck and Mais, j 
leads one through the heart of the Tyrol, ending with the J 
Stelvio Pass, the highest over the Alps. It is a long day's 
ride to Landeck, but we ordered a carriage with a pair of 1 
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atout lioi'ses, ami went to our rest full of expectiitioii of what I 
we Hiiould Bee on tlie morrow. 

But the night wits not promiaiug ; the rain fell in torrents, 
and the morning was dark and lowering ; but " lie that I 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap," so with faith wo set out, 
and our faith was rewarded, for soou the cluiidii broke awaj, 1 
and though the; lingered in scattered masses, sufficient to I 
shade us from the uppressive heat of the sun, they did not { 
obscure the sight of the mountains and the valle,ys. Tlie- J 
rains had laid tlio duist and cooled the air, and all day long 
we were floating through a succession of the most varied I 
Bceaes, in which there was a mingled wildness and beauty ' 
, that would have delighted our landscape artists. 

The villages are lens picturesque than the country. They | 
are generally built very compact, apparently as a security j 
against the winter, when storms rage through these valleys, 
and there ia a feeling of safety in being thus "huddled" 
togetlier. The houses are of atone, with arched passage-ways 
for the horses to be driven into a central yard. They look 
very solid, hut they are not tasteful. There are not good 
accommodations for travellers. There are as yet none of 
those magnificent hotels which the flood of English touiiats 
has oanaed to be built at every noted point in Switzerland ; ia 
the Tyrol one has to depend on the inns of the country, and 
these, with a few exceptions, are poor. Looking through the 
one long, narrow street of a Tyrolean village, one sees little 
that is atti-active, hut much to the contrary. Great heajia of ] 
manure lie exposed by the roadside, and otten not only < 
before tlie barns, but before the houses. These seum to be | 
regarded aa the agricultural riches of tlie cultivators of the 
soil, and are displayed with as much pride as a shepherd would | 
take in showing his flocks and herds. These features of a i 
hamlet iu the Tyrol a traveller regards with disgust, and we 
used often to think of the contrast presented to one of 
New England villages, the paradise of neatness and comfort | 
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Sach things seem to show an utter absence of tasta ; andll 
jnt tiiu people kto verjf fond of Bowers. Almost everjrfl 
bouse has a little patch of ground for their cultivatioii, i 
iJio contrast is moxt strange between the £]th on one side a 
tlia bMut7 and bloom on the other. 

Another fefttnre which strikes one, is the universal rev 
«nee and devotion. The Tyrolese, like the peaaants of Ba- 
varia, arc a very rcligioua people. One can hardly travel a 
loila without coming to a cross or a shrine by the wayside, 
with nn imago of Christ and the Virgin. Often on the J 
highest points of the mountains, where only the shepherdl 
hnilds his hut, that he may watoh his flocks in the eumnierfl 
•s they feed on those elevated pastures, ma; be seen a Uttla f 
chapel, whose white spire, gleaming in the Kunset 
strunge and lonely as would a ruile ebajiel built by a con>-l 
pan/ of miners on some solitary peak of the Bocky Moua- 1 

These anmmer pastures are a feature of the Tyrol. 
up on the sides of the mountains one may descry here and 
there, amid the masses of rock, or the pine forest, a little 
oasis of green (called an Alp), where a few i-ods of more level 
ground permit of cultivation. It would seem as if these 
heights were almost inaccessible, as if only the chamois could 
clamber up such rocks, or find a footing where only stunted 
pines can grow. Yet so industrious are these simple Tyro- i 
leans, and so hard-pressing is the necessity which compel^.! 
them to use every foot of the soil, that they follow i 
path of the chamois, and turn even the to])3 of the mountainsf 
into greenness, and plant their little patches almost b 
edge of the saowa. Wherever the grass can grow, the cattle I 
and goats iind sustenance on the scanty herbage. To these I 
mountain pastures they are driven, so soon as the anovrBfl 
have melted off from the heights, and the tender grass b 
to appear, and there thoy are kept till the return of cold o 
pels them to descend. We used often to look through out I 
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BpjglasB at the little clusters of huts on the very (ops of the J 
iDOtuitams, where the shepherds, by cuming together, ti-y to I 
lighten a little the lonelineiiB of their lot, bani^lied for the I 
time from uU other human Labitatiouti, But what a. solitary 1 
existcuce^the only sound that greets their ears the tinkling.J 
of the cow-bells, or the winding of the shepherd's horn, oi'' f 
tlie chime of some chapel bell, which, perched on a neig 
ing height, sends its sweet tones across tlie valley. Amid J 
such scenes, wo rode through a. do;ien villages, past hills J 
crowned with old castles, and often looked down from 
mountain sides into deep hollows glistening with lakes, 
we came into the valley of the Inn, we remembered that this 1 
was all historic ground. The bridges over which we passed J 
have often been tlie scone of bloody conflicts, and in 
narrow gorges the Tyrolese havi) rolled down rocks and ti-ees | 
on the heads of their invaders. 

We slept that night at Laudeck, in a very decent, oomfbrt- I 
able inn, kept by a goad motherly hostess. The next mom- | 
ing we exchanged our private carriage for the gteltioaff^ 
small diligence which runs to Mais, Our journey wag now I 
made still more pleasant by failing in with a party of thros ■ 
clei^ymen of the Church of Ehigland — all i*ectors of important 
churches in or near I/ondon, who had been, like oui-selves, to 
Ober-Animei'gau, and were returning through the Tyrol, 
They had been also to the Old Catholic Conference at Bonn, 
where they met our friend Dr. SchafT. They had much to 
say of the addresses of Dr. DoUinger, and of the Old Catholic 
movement, of which they had not very high expectations, 
although they thought its influence, as far as it went, 'wob j 
good. We travelled together for three days. I found them J 
(as I have always found clergymen of the Church of England) 
men of culture and education, as weU as gentlemen in their 
ninniiers. They proved most agreeable travelling companions, 
and their pleasant converaalion, aa we rode together, or 
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walkeil up ttie sttwp uoeuM of tie mountamH, gave ui addi- 1 
tiuiul enjoyment to this miMt ilulightful jour&ej. 

This Mconil dfiy's ride led us over the FinBtennuaz Fass^ J 
in which all the features of Tyrolean scenery of the day befors I 
wer« repeated with luoreasiiig grftodeur. For many mileB | 
tjie line of the Tyi-ol is close to that of Switzerland ; e 
deep gorge, through which flows a rapid river, lies the EiigH- 
dine, which of late years has been a favorite resort of Swiss 
t«iirists, and wh(<re our friend Prof. Uitohcock yiitb. liis 
fiuuily has bnon spending the summer at St. Moritz. 

Towards the close of the day we descried in tho distance a J 
range of snowy sunmtits, and were told that thia v 
chain that we were to cross on the morrow. 

Sut all the ex|)eriences of those two days — in which wel 
thought our Buperlntives were exhausted — wei-e surpassed on J 
the third as we crossed the Pass of tho Stelvio. Thia ii 
liighest pass in Eui-ope, and on this day it seemed as if we j 
were scaling heaven it«elf. Having a pai-ty of five, we pro- J 
cured a diligence to ourselves. We set out fi-om Mala at a 
o^clock iu the morning, and crossing the rushing, foaming j 
Adigo, began the ascent. Soon the mountains close in upon f 
us, the Fa^ grows narrower and steeper; the horaes have to 
pull harder; we get out and walk, partly to relieve the Lard- 
breatliiug animals, but more to see at every turn the savage 
wildness of the scenery. How the road turns and twists in. 
every way to get a foothold, doubling on itself a hundred j 
tiiues in its aacent of a few miles. And look, how the gran- 
deur giflwa as we mount into thia higher air 1 The snow-peaks ( 
are all around ua, and tlio snow meltmg in the fiery sun, feeds 
many stivams which pour down the rocky sides of the a 
taina to unite in the valley below, and which fiJIed the soli- i 
tudes with a perpetual roar. 

After such steady climbing for aeven hours, at one o'clock 
we reached a resting place for dinner (where we halted an , 
hour), a iJi elf between the mountains, from whith, as wo were 
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now above the line of trees, and no forests interaejitied tha 
view, we could see our why to tlie very sunimit. The road 
winds in a euocession of zigzags up the side of the mountain. 
Tlie liistance in an air liue is not jjerhiipfl more than two 
inilea, though it is six and a half by the voad, and it took \\a 
just two hours to reach the top. At length at four o'clock 
we reached the point, over nine thousand feet above the 
level of the aea, wliere a stone mouoment mai-ka at once the 
Bummit of the Pass and the dividing liup between the Tyrol 
and Lombardy. All leaped from the cairiage in delight, to 
look around on the wihlerness of mountains. To the left was 
the great range of the Ortler Alps, with the Ortler Spitza 
risiug like a white dome above them nil. At last we were 
among the saowa. We were above the line of vegetation, 
where not a tree grows, nor a blade of grass — where ail is bar- 
renness and desolation. 

The Stelvio is utterly iinpassuble the greater part of the 
year. In a few weeks more the snows will fall. By the end 
of September it is considered unsafu, and the passage ia 
attempted at one's peril, as the traveller may be caught in a 
storm, and lost on the mountain. 

Perhaps some of my readers will ask, what we often asked. 
What is the use of building a road amid these frightful soli- 
tudes, when it cannot be travelled the greater pact of the 
year ? What is the use of carrying a highway up into the 
clouds ? Why build such a Jacob's ladder into heaven itself, 
siuce after all this ie not the way to get to heaven ? It 
must have coat millions. But there is no population along 
the I'oad to justify the expense. It could not be built for a, 
few poor mountaineers. And yet it is constructed as solidly ^ 
as if it were the Appian way leading out of Rome. It is an 
immense work of engineering. For leagues upon leagues it 
has to be BMppoi-ted by solid stone-work to prevent its being 
washed away by torrents. The answer is easy, it is a mili- 
Lirj iu;i<l, built, if not for purposes of conquest, yet to hold 
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onu inaecuiv domiuion. Twonty yenra ago the upper part of 
Iliily wus n iJi-{iiinilFiiicy of Austria, but an insecure one, al- 
wayu Ui a obruiiic stat« of disconteut, ulwajs on the verge of 
Kbi'lliuD. TLis rokd was built to enable the govcriimeut at 
Viuiiiin to move truopa awifiitr through the Tyrol 
piuH, and pour them down upon the plains of Lombard^. 
lInTinilial and Ciesdr hod crossed the Alps, but the nchievi 
uiunt WHS tlie inuat during iu the auuals of ancieut Wiii'fare, 
N^apul(H>n passed the Great St. Bernard, but he felt tfa«' 
ne«d of au easier passage for his traojia, and constructed the 
Siinjtlon, not from a benevolent wish to benefit mankind, but 
simply to render more secure his hold upon Italy, as he 
showed by asking the engineers who came to repoi-t upon the 
progress of the work, " When will the road be ready 
over the cannon f " Such v/aa the deidgn of Austria in build 
ing the road over the Stelvio. But man proposes and God 
disposes. It was built with the resources of an empire, 
now that it is finished, Lombardy, by a succession of event*,] 
not antici|iateil in the royal councils, falls to reunited Italy^ 
and this road, the highest in Kiirope, remains, not a chtmni 
of conquest, but a highway of civilization. 

But here we are on the top of the Pass, from which 
look into tbi'ee countries — au empire, a kingdom, and a re- 
public. Austria is behind us, and Italy is before us, and 
Switzerland, thj'onod on the Alps, stands close beside uft. 
After reatiug awhile, and fe-Hsting our eyes ou the git 
sight, we prepare to descend. 

We are not out of the Tyrol, even when we have 
the fi*onLicr, for there is an Italian as well as an Austrii 
Tyrol, which luu< the same features, and may be said to 
tend to Lnke Como, 

The descent from the Stelvio is quite as wonderful as thctj 
ascent. Perhaps the impression is even greater, its the de^l 
Bcent is more ra[)id, and one realizes more the awfitl height; 
and depth, as he is whirbil down the pass by a hundred zig- 
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XSg turns, over bridges and tbroiigk galleiies of rook, till at 
last, at the close of a long siimiaer's day, he reaches the 
Baths of Boi-mio, and plunging into one of the baths, for 
which tile jilaco ia so femoiia, washes away the dust of the 
journey, and i-ests after the fatigue of a day never to bo for- | 
gotten, in which he made the Pass of the Stelvio. 

For one fond of mountain climbing, who wished to make 
foot excursic'ns among the Alps, tliere are not many better 
points than this of the Baths of Bormio, It is under the 
shadow of the great mountains, yet is itself only about four 
thousand feet high, so that it is easily accessible from below, j 
yet it ia nearly half-way up to the heights above. 

But we were on our way to Italy, and the next day coit^J 
tinned our course down the valley of the Adda. Hour after ^ 
hour we continued going down, down, til! it seemed as if Wft^ 
must at last reach the very bottom of the moiintaiDS, wherQ'9 
their gi-auite foundatioiia are embedded in ths solid mass off 
the planet. But this descent gave us a aucceaaion of e 
of indescribable beauty. Slowly the valley widened befots J 
us. The mountains wore a rugged aspect. Instead of sterile J 
masses of rock, mantled with snowa, and piercing the olouda,,! 
they began to be covered with pines, whicli, like moss upon. I 
rocks, softened and beautihed their rugged breasts. As wa <l 
advanced still farther, the slopes were covered with vine- J 
yards ; we were entering the land of the olive and the \ 
terrace on terrace rose on the mountain side ; every shelf J 
of rock, or foot of ground, where a vine could grow, 
covei-ed. The rocky soil yields the most delicious grapes. I 
Women brought ua great clusters ; a fi-anc purchased enough | 
for our whole party. The industry of the people seemed | 
more like the liabits of birds building their nesta on evei7 ' 
point of vantage, or of bees constructing their precious combs 
in tlie trunks of old ti-ees or in the clefts of the rocks, than 
the industry of human creatures, which requires soma 
little " verge and scope" for its manifestations. And i 
g* 
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•long tlie iMnkji of tha Ailila am little plots of level ground, 
which Milinit of otlisr eultivHtioiL Olives trees are mingled 
•ritb *Jie riueaL Thvre aiv orchards too, which remind ua of 
New En<(laud. Great numbei-s of mulberry trees are growa 
alnng the ruKiI, for tlie ruising of silk is one of the industritv i 
t)f l^mliartl^ri Kxil thcie are tliouaanda of nillows by tba I 
WBtcr-eouiiirs, from wliicli they are cutting the lithe and sitp- 
pl« bmncheK, to be woven into buskets. It is the glad sum- 
mer tine, and the laud in rejoicing with the joy of harvest. 
" The valleys are covered over with com; they nhoutforjoy ; 
thoy also sing." It wan a warm afternoon, and the people 
•nvrri gnllipritig in the hay ; and a pretty sight it waa to see 
mm and wotnea in tlm fields raking the rowa, and very sweet 
to iiihalt ih" smell of the new-mown hay, as we whirled along 
thv road. 

TheM are pretty features of an Italian landscajie ; I wish 
that the impression was not marred by some which are letw 
pleasant. Uut the comfort of the people does not seei 
cori'esgiond to tlieir industry. There is no economy in their 
labor, rverything is done in the old-fasliioned way, and in 
the most wasteful methods. I did not see a mowing or a 
renpuig machine in the Tyrol, either on this or the other 
side of tlie iDOuntnins. They use wooden plooglis, drawn by 
cows as often ns by oxen, and so little management have they, 
that one ]>ei'sou is employed, generally a woman, to lead tho 
miserable team, or rather pull them along. I have sei 
whole family attached to apairof sorry cattle — the man hold- 
ing the plough, the woman pulling the rope ahead, and a 
])Dor little chap, who did his best, whipping behind. The 
crops av'j giithered in the same sli])shod way. The hay u 
caiTieil in baskets on the backs of women. It waa a pitifnl 
)dgUt to see them groaning under their loads, often stopping 
by tlie roadside bo rest. I longed to see one of oar Berk- 
ahire farmers enter the hay-field with a pair of lusty o 
and a huge cart, which would transport at u. single load 
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ft weiglit Hiioh as woiilii briiak the ba«ka of all the women in 
an Itiiiian viUage. 

Of course women suhjeoteil to this kiad of work, are soon 
bent out of all appearance of beauty ; and when to this ia 
added tJie goitre, which pi'evails to a shocking extent in 
these mountain valleys, they are often but wi'otched hags in 
appearance. 

And yet the Italians have a "gift of beauty," if it were 
only not marred by such untoward circumntances. Many a 
bright, Spanish-looking face looked out of windowH, and 
peei-ed from under the archea, as we rattled tlirough the vil- 
lages ; and the children were almost always pi'Otty, even 
though in rags. With their dark brown faces, curly haU', 
and large, beautiful eyes, they might have been the ntodela of 
Murillo's beggars. 

We dined at Tirano, in a hotel which once had been a 
monastery, and whose spacious rooms — very comfortable 
" cells " indeed — and ample cellars for their wines, and large 
ojJcn coui*t, Hun"ouiided with covered arches, where the good 
fathei's could rest in the heat of the day, showed that these 
old iiioiika, though so inteut on the joys of the next world, 
wei-e not wholly indifferent to the "creature comforta" of 
this. 

Night brought us to Sondrio, where ina spacious and com- 
fortable inn, which we remember with much satisfaction 
after our long ridea, we slept the sleep of innocence and 

And now we are fairly entered into Italy. The mountains 
are beliind us, and the lakes are before us. Friday brought 
us to Lake Oom.o, and wa found the relief of exchunging our 
ride in a diligence along a hot and dusty road for a sail over 
this most enclianting of Italian, perhaps I might say of 
EuropeiLu, lakes ; for after seeing many in diffei-eut countries, 
it seems to me that this ia " better than all the waters" of 
Scotland or Switzerland. It is a daughter of tlic Alps, lying 
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at tlioir feet, fed by their hhowb, aud reflectiiig tlieir j 
forms ill its jilitciil bosom. And liere on its sliorea w 
pitched our tant to rest for ten days. For three raoiitlis < 
have beeu tiiivelliiig almost without atoppiug, aometimes, B 
avoid tlie Iteat, riding all niglit — us fj'om Amsterdaia to P 
burg, and from Pi-ague to Vienna, The last week, thou| 
vttry delightful, has been one of great fatigue, as for fooj 
Aays in succession we rode twelve or thirteen hours a day li 
a carritige ov diligence. After being thus jolted and kiiockc 
about, we ai-e quite willing to i-est. Nature is very weO^ 
but it is a pleusiint chauge once in awhile to return to civili- 
zation ; to have the luxury of a batli, and to sleep quietly in 
our beds, like Christians, instead of racing up and do 
earth, as if haunted by an evil spirit. And so we have t 
cided to " come apart and rest awhile," before starting o 
another canipaigtt. 

We ai'e in the loveliest spot that ever a tired mortal chose 
to pillow his weary hisad. If any of my readers are coming 
abroad next summer, and wish for a place of rest, let me 
recommend to them thb quiet retreat. Cadenabbia ! it iiath 
a pleasant sound, and it is indeed 'an enchanting spot. The 
moimtaina are iil! around ua, to shut out the woi-ld, and the 
gentle waters ripple at our feat. We do not spaud the time 
in making oxcursions, for in this balmy air it is a sufficient 
luxury to exist. We are now writing at a table under an 
avenue of flue old trees, which stretch along the lake to 
the Viila Oarlotta, a princely residence, which belongs to a 
niece of the Emperor of Germany, where oranges and lemona 
are growing in the open air, and bang in clusters over our 
heads, and where one may pick fiom the trees figs and pome- 
granates. Here ws ait in a pamdise of beauty, and send out 
loving thoughts to friends over ihe sea. 

And then, if tired of the shore, we have but to stop into J 
boat, and float " at our own sweet will." This is our 
in the day is o^'er. Boats are lying ii 
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of "the hotel, and a trong-armed rowers are ready to take iia 
anywhere. Acroas the lake, which in hera but two miles 
wiile, is Bellaggio, with its great hotels along the water, and 
ita numerous villas peering out from the dense foliage of ti'ees. 
How they glow in the last raya of the Bunset, and how bril- 
liant the lighta along the ahofe at evening, Sometimea we 
sail acroM to visit the villus, or to look among the iiotels for 
friendly American names. But more coramouly we sail up 
and down, only for the pleasure of the motion, now creeping 
along by the shore, under the shadow of the mountains, and 
now " latmchiug out into the deep," and rest, like one 
becalmed, in the middle of tjie lake. We do not want to go 
anywhere, but only to float iind dream. Row gently, boat- 
man ! Softly and slowly ! Lentitsimo ! Hush, there is muaio 
on the shore. We stop and listen ; 

" My soul was an enchanted boat, 

That iiko a. aleoping awan did float, , 

Upon the waves of that swaet singing." 

Bnt better than music or the waters is the heaven that 13 
above the waters, and that is reflected in the tranquil bosom 
of the lake. Leaning back on the cushioned seat, we look up 
to the stars as old friends, as they are the only objects that 
■we WrCogiiize in the heavens above or the earth beneath. 
How we come to love any object that is familiar, I confess 
it is with a tender feeling that I look up to constellations 
that have so often shiued upon me in other lands, when other 
eyw looked np with mine. How aweet it is, wherever we go, 
to tiave at least one object that we have seen before; one 
face that is not strange to us, the same on land or sea, in 
Europe and America. Thus in our travels I have learned to 
look up to the stars oa the most constant friends. Tliey are 
the only things in nature that remain faithful. The moun- 
tains change as we move from country to conatry, Tlie rivers 
know us not as they glide away swiftly to the sea. But the 
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stars are always the same. The same constellations glow in 
the heavens to-night that shone on Julius Gsesar when he led 
his legions through these mountains to conquer tl^ e tribes of 
Germany. Ciesar is gone, and sixty generations since, but 
Orion and the Pleiades remain. The same stars are here 
that shone on Bethlehem when Christ was bom ; the same 
that now shine in distant lands on holy graves ; and that will 
look down with pitying eyes on our graves when we are gone. 
Blessed lights in the heavens, to illumine the darkness of our 
earthly existence ! Are they not the best witnesses for our 
Almighty Creator, 

'^ Forever singing as they shine 
The hand that made as is Divine ? ** 

He who hath set his bow in the cloud, hath set in the firma- 
ment that is above the clouds, these everlasting signs of His 
own faithfulness. Who that looks up at that midnight sky 
can ever again doubt His cai*e and love, as he r^ads these 
unchanging memorials of an unchanging God ? 
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It waa with re 
liad passed ten 
tilings pleasant n: 
iiig we departed, 
aa none left at a 
that reaclieJ Venice the 

ere rowed to Leooo. 






Vemici, Sept. ISUi. 
1 regret that we left Lake Oomo, where we 
ery quiet but verj happy days. But all 
jst have an end, and ao oa Monday morn- 
ers ply up and down the lake, but 
H'ly enough to connect with a train 
same evening, we took a boat and 
[t was a three hours' pull for two 
i left at half-past seven, the eastern 
IS fi'Oiu the heat of the sun, and we 
E gliileii swiftly along in their cool sliadowg. Kot a breath of 
he bosom of the lake. Everything ia this part- 
ispired to make us i-egret a scene of which we 
^ Were taking a long, perhaps a last, fai-ewell. 

At Leccii we cauie back to railroado, which we had not 

I Men since the morning we left MuniciL for Ober-Ammei'gau, 

I More than two weeks before, and were soon dying over a 

f cultivated country, where orchards of mulbeiry trees (close- 

triuinied, bo as to yield a second crop of leaves tlie stime sea- 

\ son) gave promise of the rich silks of Lombardy, and vines 

lovered all the terraced slopes of the liills. 

lu the carriage with us was a good old piiest, who was 

I attached to St. Mark's in Vfiiice, with wliom we fell in con- 

, and who gave ub much information about the 

pictui-esque country through which we were passing. Here, 

where the land ia smiling so peacefully, among these very 

i LilLs, " rich with corn and wine," was fougjit the gi-eat battie 
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in wliicli Vrnioe defeated Frederick Biirbarotisa, and thiii 
uvcid Uie eaiine of llaliua inde|iendeDce. 

At Bcrgaino we struck the line from Milan to Venice, and 
while waiting an hour for the express train, sauntered oS 
with lUe old priest into the town, which waa just then alive 
irilh ibe oxcit«iaeHt of its annual fair. The peasants had 
come in from all the country round — men and women, boys 
Mid girla— to enjoy a holiday, bringing whatever they had to 
sell, and Reeking whatever th^y had to buy. One might im- 
agini^ that he was in an old-fashioned " cattle show " at home. 
Farmers had brought young colts which they had raised for 
th«i market, and some of the brawny fellows, with broad- 
bnmined hats, answerod to the diovers ane may see in Kan- 
us, who haTe driven the immense herds of cattle from Texas. 
In another part of the grounds wei-e exposed for sale tlie 
delicate fabrics and rich colors which tempt the eye of 
woman : silks and scarfs and shawls, with many of the sex, 
j^ung and old, looking on with eager eyes. And there were 
sports for the children. A merry-go-round picked up its 
load of little ci-eatnres, who, mounted on wooden horses, 
wer« whirled about to their infinite delight at a penny 
ftpieec — a great deal of happiness for a very little money. 
And thera wt^re all sorts of shows going on— little enclosures, 
vhora something wonderful was to be seen, the presence of 
which wiis anaounced by the beating of a drum; and a big 
tent witli a circus, which from the English ntimes of the per- 
formers niMy have been a strolling company from the British 
laUndR, or possibly from America ! It would be strange in- 
deed, if a troupe of Yankee riders and jnmjiera had come all 
tlie way to Italy, to make the country folk stare at their sur- 
prising fuats. And there was a menagerie, which one did 
not atvitX U> enter : for the wild beasts painted on the (mtside 
of the canvas, were no doubt much more fei-ocious and terri- 
ble to bpliold than the subdued and Iamb-like creatures within. 
Is not a Country Pair the same thing all o 



reatnres withi n. ] 
the world ? ^^^^B 
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At length the train came rushing up, iind ntoitpLng but a 
■Sntiment for passengurs, dashed off like a race-horae over the 
rt:at |)lain of Lombardy. But we must not go so fast as to 
tDvorlook this hiatoric ground. Suddenly, like a sheet of ail- 
unrolls before us the broad surface of the Litgo di Garda, 
nlie greatest of the Italian lakea, Btretcldug far InLo the 
I jilaiii, but with its head resting ugainst the background of 
1 the Tyrolean Alps. Wiat memorieB gather about theae 
ices from the old Roman days 1 In yonder peoinanla in 
the lake, Catullus wrote hia poems ; in Mautna, a few milet) 
to the south, Virgil was born; while in Verona an amphi- 
theatre remains in excellent preservation, which is second 
only to the Coliseum, In events of more recent date this 
I region is full of interest. We are now in the heart of the 
1 faiaons Quadrilateral, the Four great Fortresaea, biiilt to 
I overawe as well as defend Upper Italy. All this ground was 
er by the first Napoleon in his Italian campaigns ; 
r at hand is the field of Solfeiino, where under Na- 
f poleon HI. a French army, with that of Victor Emmanuel, 
I &'.ally conquered the independence of Italy. 

More peaceful memories linger about Padua, whose 
J Univei-sity, that is over six hundred years old, was long one 
1 of the chief seats of learning in Europe, within whoso walls 
t Galileo studied ; and Tasso and A.riosto and Feti'arch ; and 
K-do I'eformer and martyr Savonarola. 

But all these places sink in interest, as juat at evening we 
B-Tuach the end of the main laaid, and passing over the long 
W OK'Jseway which cros.ses the Lagune, find ourselves in 
I Veniue. It seems very prosaic to enter Venice by a rail- 
I road, but the prose ceases and the poetry begins the iitstant 
r we emerge from the station, for the marble steps descend to 
[ the water, and instead of stepping into a carriage we step 
into a gondola ; and as we move off we leave behind the firm 
I ground of ordinary experience, and our imagination, like our 
peisons, ia afloat. Everything is strange and unreal. We 
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nra in n gt«at cit}-, an 
gixnina. There is no 
HtuDy atreut*, for there 
tfftliie where and wh&t 
liei{{litene(l in Hi-riviug 
lighted, and darkDnss add» to the iiiyatery of thin city of 
silence. Nuw and iheii we Bee a light in a window, and 
■oDielfody leans from a balcony ; and we hear the jilashtiig of 
ours as a gondola shoots by ; but Cbtwe occasional sigaa of 
life only deepen the impresition. of louelineaa, till it Beeiua as if 
we were in a world of ghosts — usy, to be ghosts ourselves — 
and to be gliding through misty shajies aud Ghadows ; as if 
we bail touched the black waters of Death, and llie silent 
Oarsman hiiuuelf were guiding our boat to his gloomy realm. 
Thus Slink in. reverie, we floated along the watery streets, 
past the Kiiilto, and under the Bridge of Riglis, to the Hotel 
Dauieli on the Grand Canal, just behind the Palace of the 

When the morning broke, and we could see things about 
us in plain daylight, we set ourselves, like dutiful travellffl:^ 
lo see the sights, and now in a busy week have come to know 
something of Yenice ; to feel that it is not familiar ffround^ 
but familiar water, familiux canals and bridges, and churches 
and palaces. Wo have been up on the Campanile, and 
looked down upon the city, as it lies spread out like a map 
under our eye, with all its islands and its waters ; and we 
have sailed around it and through it, going down to the 
Lido, and looking off upon the Adriatic ; and then coursing 
about the Lagiine, and up and down the Grand Canal and I 
the Giudocca, aud through many of the smaller canals, whuda-ij 
intersect tiie city in every direction. We have visited the 
church of St. Murk, rich with its colored mnrbles and 
mosaics, and richei' still in its historic memories ; and thr 
Palace whei-e tJie Doges reigned, and the church where they 
are buried, llie Westminster Abbey of Venice, where tiie| 
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ttnlers of many generationa lie together in their royal house of 

^'death ; we have visited the Picture Galleries, and eet-.n the 

aiutiugs of Titian and the HtatUGS of Canova, and then 

llooked on the marble tombs in the church of the I'rati, wliem 
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iea. Thus we have 
chiteotural, and the 



) m:istei'a of ilifferent ctnt 

together the artistic, the 

ea of this wonderful city. 

city in Europe about which there is bo much 

Venice, and of real romance (if that be not a, 
mance founded on ideality, for 
■ tlian fiction. Its very aspect 
iller approaches from the east, 
reflected from its domes and 
apparition it seems, when he 
the unsub- 



poiitradietion), that is, of 

Endeed the ideality is stiar 

Bales tlio eye, as the tc 

d sees the luoi'ning Bi 

weis. And how like i 

teflects that all thut glittering splendor rests 

sea. Tt is a jewel set in water, or ratlier it seems 
like a gigantic sea-flower, out of the waves, and to 
luread a kind of tropical bloom over the far-shining expanse 
ind it. 

And then its history is as strange and marvellous as any 
tale of the Ai'abian Nights. It is the wildest romance turned 
into reality. Venice is the oldest State in Europe, The 
•proudest modern empires are but of yesterday compared with 
When Britain was a bowling wilderness, when London 
^Aud Paris wpre insignificant towns, the Queen of the Adri- 
t ill the height of its glory. Macaulay says the 
tepublic of Venice came nest in antiquity to the Church of 
' Hume. Thus he places it before all the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, being antedated only by that hoary Eccleaiastica! 
Cofninion, which (as he writes so eloquently in his celebrated 
review of Ranke's History of the Popes) began to live before 
all the nations, and may endure till that famous New Zea- 
lander " slialL take his stand, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
Sk broken arch of London Bridge, to sketch the ruins of 
L Bt. Taul's." 
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And tlii« liisMry, dating so far back, is connected n~ith 
moniiindiita Hlill stundiug, whicli recall it vividly to the 
mmloi'ii tnivuHitr. Tlie church of St. Mark is a whole 
vuliimu in itself. It IB one of the oldest churches iu the 
world, boasting of having under its altar the very bones of 
Ht. Mark, and buliind it alabaster columiia fi-om the Temple 
of Solomon, while over its ancient portal the four bronze 
horwss still stand proudly ei''!ct, which dat« at least from the 
tiiae of Nero, and are perhaps the work of a Grecian sculp- 
tor who lived before the birth of ChrisL And the Palace of 
the Doges — is it not a history of centuries written in stone? 
What grand spectacles it has witAessed in the days of 
Venetian splendor ! What pomp and glory havo been 
gathered within its walls 1 And what deliberations have 
been cairied on in its council chambera ; what deeds of 
patriotism have been there conceived, and also what con- 
spiracies and what crimes ! And the Prison beliiud it, with 
the Bridge of Sighs leading to it, does not every stone in 
that gloomy pile seem to have a history written iu blood and 

But the part of Yenice iu European history was not only 
a leading one for more than a thousand years, but a noble 
one; it took the foremost place iu European civilization, 
which it preserved after the barbarians had overrun the 
Roman Empire. The Middle Ages would have been Dark 
Ages indeed, but for the light thrown into them by the 
Italian Republics. It was after the Roman emiiiie had fallen 
under the battlc'axes of the G-erinan barbarians that the an- 
cient Veneti took refuge ou these low-lying islands, finding 
a defence iu the surrounding waters, and here began to 
build a city in the sea. Its position at the head of the 
Adriatic was favorable for commerce, and it soon drew to it- 
self the rich trade of the East. It sent out its ahipa to all 
pa,rts of the Mediterranean, and even beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules. And so, century after century, it grew in power 
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and BpleaJor, till it was the greatest maritime city in the 

world. It was the loi-d of the waves, und in eign of its 

Bupremacj, it was manied to die aea with great pomp and 

magniBcence. In the Arsenal is sliown tlie model of tLe 

Bucentaur, that gilded barge in which the Doge and the Seu- 

^—Ute were every year carried down the harbor, and dropuing a 

^■yBg of gold and gems (large aa one of Chose huge door- 

^^Biockers that in former days gave dignity to the portals of 

^^^«at mansions) into the waves, signilied the marriage of 

Veniee to the sea.* It was the contrast of this display of 

power and doniiniou with the later decline of Venetian 

commerce, that suggested the melancholy line, 

tBut then Ytmice was as much mistress of the sea as Enj 
id ia to-day. She sat at the gates of the Orient, and 
le 



' ' The spouseless Adriatic mouma her lord. " 



'' The gxjrgeous Enat with richest hand 
Showered upon her borbario peoil and g 



len arose on all her islands and her waters those Btnictnrea 
which are to this day the woader of Europe. The Grand 
Canal, which is nearly two miles long, is lined with palaces, 
such OS no modern capital can approach in costliness and 
splendor. 

And Venice nsed her power for a defence to Christendom 
and to civilization, the former against the Turks, and the lat- 
ter against Northern barbarians. When Frederick Barba- 



* Lest aa7 of my saving coantrymcn sbonld think this a sacrifloe 

of preoiona jewels, it should be added that the canning oldVEnetdaus, 

with a pmdeat economy worthy of a Yankee housekeeper, instead of 

wnsting theii treasures on the aea. dropped the glittering- bauble into 

^H« net caretnlly spread for the purpose, in wbiob it was fished up, to 
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lowu with hia hovilea upon Itily, he found liis 
it •lubboru fupuiy iu tlia Bi^public of Veuice, which kept 
vp thti oantett Tur moiv thiin twnity yeais, till thu tieioe oUi 
Rinperor kdcnowlcKlgHl ■ power that was invincible, and 
lirrti in Venicf?, in the church of St. Mark, knelt befoi'e the 
pppa AlrXBuder III. (who represented, not Rome against 
tisni, but Itoliiin iudependence agaioHt German op- 
m), and gave his humble suhuiisEion, and made peB«Q 
e 8t>tM af Italy which, thanks to the heroic reasir 
Mice of Venice, he could uot conqner. 

Hardlj waa this long contest eiidi'd before the power ot 
Venice was turned against the Turks in the East. Tene- 
tians, aided by Fi'ench cniBaders, and led by a warrior 
whoso courage neitht^r a^ nor blinilncss could restruiu (" Ob 
for one hour of blind old Dundolo 1 "), captiii-ed Constantino- 
ple, and Venetian shijia soiling up and down the Bospbonis 
kept the conquerors of Western Asia fi-om crossing into En- 
ra|>e. The Turks finally passed the straits and tnok Con- 
stantinople ; but the struggle of the Cross and the Crescent, 
as iu Spain between the Si>aniard and the Atoor, was kept 
up over a htmdreil years longer, and was not ended till tlie 
battle of Lcpanto in 1571. In the Arsenal they still pre- 
serve the flag of the Turkish admiral captured on that great 
day, with its motto in Arabic, " There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet.'" We can hardly realize, now 
that the danger is so long past, how great a victory, both for 
Christendom ant) for civilization, was won on that day when 
the scattered wrecks of the Turkish Armada sank in the 
blood-dyed waters of the Gulf of Corinth. 

These are glorious memories for Venice, which fiilly justify 
the praises of historians, and make the splendid eulogy of 
Byron as true to history as it is beautiful in poetry. In 
Venice, as on flie Rhine, I have found Childe Harold the 
best guide-book, as the poet [laints a pictiu-e in a few immor- 
tal lines. Never was Venice painted, even by Canaletto, 
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more to the eye tliaii i 
whole scene bcfot'e us : 
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?. few Ktrokra. wliiuh bring tlifl 



I stood in Venice on the liritlgR of Sighs, 
A palnce anJ a priiion on flaoli hiuid, 
I s.-iiW friim out the wiivcH her stnictnreB risp, 
Ab by the stroke of the unchaoter'a wand, 
A tbouBond ;eara tlieir cloudy wings expand 
AroanJ me, and a djing glory Bmiles 
O'er the far times when manj a nubjeot land 
liOoked to tlie winged lion's marble piles, 
Wfaere Yenioe sate tn state, throned on her hnndred isles. 



But poets are upt to look at tilings oiU!/ in a poetical 
light, and to mlmire and to celebrate, or to inouin, according 
to their own i-oyal fdiiciea, i*atlier tjian according to the sober 
prose of history. Tlw jiicturo of tlie muguificence of Venice 
is true to the letter, for indeed no language can surpass the 
Bpleudid reality. But when the poet goes farther and 
laments the loss of its indepeiidencc<, as if it were n Ioks to 
liberty and to the world, tlie lioiinst Btudeut of hiKtory will 
differ from him. That he ahoidd nioum iU suhjeution, or 
that of any part of Italy, to a foreign power, whether Aua- 
triit or Fi-ance, we can well understajid. And this was per- 
haps his only i-eal sorrow — a manly and patriotic giief— but 
at times he seems to go farther, and to I'egret the old gor- 
geous mediaeval state. Here we cannot follow hiui. Poetry 
is well, and romance is well, but truth is better; and the 
truth, as history records it, must be confessed, that Venice, 
thongh in name a republic, was as great a despotism aa any 
in the Middle Ages. The people had no power whatever. 
It was all in the hands of the nobles, some fi?e hundred of 
whom composed tlie Senate, and elected tlie famous Council 
of Ten, by which, with the Senate, was choaeu the Council 
of Three, who were the real masters of Venice. The Dof;e, 

10 was genei-ally an old man, was a mere puppet in their 
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Ittndi, A vraenblo fi^rc-beMl of the State, to hide wliit was 
drap br yoangff uii] more reaolute wills. Tlie Council of 
TkiKv wrro ibo ir»l DicUtors of the Republic, and tlie Tii- 
bwul of the laquutiliou itaotf v&s Dot more myEbenous or 
mon tambla. hy some secret mode of elecdou the names 
at Uioae who cotD|x>Bed this council were not known even to 
tbeir anociat*^ in thu Seiutn or in the Council of Ten. Thej 
wn« a ■ecrel and tlierefitre wholly irresponsible tribunal. 
Tbcir naniM were ooncealed, bo tliat thoy eould act in the 
dark, and at tbcir will etjike down the loftiest head. Once 
jideed their Tengeance struck the Doge hiniiieif. I have 
bad in my bauds the very sword which cut off the head of 
Marino Faliero more thau five hundred years ago. It is a 
treinendons weapon, and took both hands to lift it, and must 
hare fallen upon tiiat princely neck like an axe upon the 
block. But commonly their power fell ou meaner victims. 
The whole system of goTemment was one of terror, kept up 
by ft secret espionage which penetrated every mau's house- 
hold, and struck mortal fear into every heart. The govern- 
ment invited aceusations. The " lion's mouth "—-an aper- 
ture in the [latace of the Dogea — was always open, and if a 
charge against one was thrown into it, instantly he was 
arrested and brought before this secret tribunal, by which be 
might be tried, condemued, sentenced, and executed, without 
his family knowing what had become of him, with only hor- 
rible Buspidona to account for his mysterious disappearance. 
In ^ing through the Palace of the Doges one ia struck 
with the gorgeousness of the old Venetian Slate, 
in magnificent in architecture; and all thut is splendid i 
decoration, carving, and gilding, spread with lavish hai 
over walls and doors and ceiling ; with every o[jen spaco c 
panel iilumined by jiaintings by Titian or si 
old Venetian masters — ai'e combined to render this mop 
than a " royal house," since it is richer than the palaceaa 
kiuga. 
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But before any young enthuiiiaBt ailowg his imagination 
to run away with liim, let hini explore thia Palaee of tlie 
Doges a little farther. Let him go into the Hull of the 
Council of Three, and observe how it connects convenientl;^ 
by a little stair with tLe Hall of Torture, where innocent 
persons could soon be pei-Huaded to accuHe themselvea of 
deadly crimes - and how it opens into a aari'ow passage, 
through whicit the coiidemuud passed to swift execiitioti. 
Then let him go down into the dungeons, woise thun deatii, 
where the accused were buried iu a living tonib, Byron 
kioiself. Lit a note to Cliilde Harold, has given the best an- 
swer to his own lamentation over the iaii of the Jiejjubliu of 



* The Dota ia oa the openlag Imes of the fourth Canto : 

" I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand," 

in explanatitin o( which the poet aajs ; 

" The commuiuDation between the ducal palace and the prisona of 
ioioe ia by a gloomy bridge, or covered gallery, high above the 
iter, and divided by a stone wall into a passage and a cell. The 
ate dnngooua, called ' pozii,' or wells, were auiik into the thick 
s of the palace; Euid the prisoner, when tAken out to die, was 
nnduoted acroes the gallery to the other side, and being then led 
M the other oompoctnieiit or cell upon the bridge, wus there 
itrangled. The low portal through which the criminal was taken 
this ceU. is now walled up; but the passage is still open, and is 
itiU known as the Bridge of Sigha. The poEzi are under tbe flooring 
^ the chamber at the foot of the bridge. They were formerly 
twelve, but on the Grat arrival of the French, the Venetians blocked 
I broke ap the deeper of these dangcons. You may atill, however, 
desceuil by a trapdoor, and crawl down through holes, half-choked 
7 rulibiah, to the depth of two stories below the first range. If you 
re !n want of consolation for the oitinction of pitrioinn power, per- 
haps yaa may Gnd it there ; scarcely a ray of light glimmera ioto the 
I gallery which leads to the cellsi. and the places of oonfiue- 
nent themselves axe totally dark, A small hole in the wall ad- 
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Viv alull tfaprprure outv no hwra ovnr tlie fall at the olil 
Rnjriiblid of Vi-iiice, uven tliongb It kbd i-xistHJ Tur tliirtvva 
liiiDdirJ yiau*. Id its day it lutil aotuil a gn-ut jiai't in Eii> 
ru[io>D liiatnrr, >iiil hull uft«u hpi'vmI tlie ciman uf progi'Hss, 
wbon it iKwrrisl Clirist«u(liiui fruiu tlie Turks, and civiii- 
sttiuu from tliu KtrtMrians. But it liail accoinplishetl iU 
end, anil ita tiiuo lind come to die ; and tboiigh the |>oet 
miuiicall; maurns ttiat 



In Venioe Tasao'a «choM are do more. 
And uloDt rowa the son^esa goodolier, 



led iU J 

J 



VDt in tlia chon^s which have come, we cannot but 
nize tlie pushing away of nu old slale of things, to be aao- 
cceded by a better. Even the sjiirit of Bvfon would l>e 
Batiafied, could lie opcsu his eyes nmo, and eee Venice rid at 
hiBt of a foi-eigu yoke, and restored to her rightful place, 
as a [lart of free and uuit«d Italy. 

Though Venice ia a city which does not change in its ex- 
ternal a|i[iearance, ami looks just as it did when I woa here 
seventeen years Kgo, I observe one cUfierence ; the Hog that 
is flying from all the public buildings is not tlie same. Then 
the black eagles of Austiia hovered over the Square of St. 
Mark; and as we sat there in the Rummer evening, Austrian 
ot&cers were around us, in front of the cafes, and the music 
was by an Aiistriau band. Now there is music still, and on 
r nights the old IHazza is thronged as ever ; but T hear 



mitted the damp air of Che pass^ss, and aerrcd for the intrndaotion 
of the prisoner's food. A wooden pnllet, raised a foot from the 
gronnd, was the only ftimituTe. The conductor tells you that a light 
was not allowed. The ueUn are about fire paces in length, two and 
a hull in width, and seTeu feet in height. Thej ore directly beneath 
one another, and respiration is somewhat dlBicnlt in the lower holes. 
Only ono prisoner woa fonnd when the IlepubUcana descended into 
these hideous racesaes, and he is said to have been oonfiaed ri«t oen 
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iiiiotlier langaage i 

lis biij^outita, is n 

bettor. The people 
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I the graiipa — the hated foveigaer, with 
; hcie. The change is evtry wuy for the 
e breathe freely, and political and national 

r of liberty, 
iug to have alao a return of ita commei'cial 
I never again be the mistress of 
fee HP-a, as other great commercial states havi; si)ruiig \ip be- 
rond the Mediterranean. The glory of Venice culminated 
fcbout the year 1500, Eight years before that date, an Ital- 
n Bailor^though not a Venetian, but a Genoese — had dia- 
nvered, lying beyond the westei-n main, a New World. In 
BS than four centuries, tlio commerce which had flourished 
a the Adriatic was to paaa to England, and that other Eug- ■ 
isb Empire atill more remofe. Venice can never regain her 
brmer supremacy. Civilization has passed, and left her 
ading in the sea. But though she can uever again take 

I lead of other nalions, she may xtiil have a happy and 
i prosperous future. There ia the commerce of the Mediter- 
Kiean, for which, as before, she holds a commanding position 
t the head of the Adriatic. For some days has been lying 
Q the Grand Canal, in fj'oiit of our hotel, a large steamer of 
tie Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company, the Delhi, 
lOil on Friday slie sailed for Alexandria and Bombay ! The 

e of these ships to Venice as a point of departure, 

II help its commerce with the East and with India. 

One thing we may be allowed to hope, as a friuud of Ven- 
ice and of Italy — ^that its policy will be oua of peace. In the 
Arsenal we found models of ironclads and other ahipa of war, 

r building ; but I confess I felt rather glad to hear the 
officer who showed them to us confess (though he did 
It with a tone of regret) tliat their navy was not large com- 
pared with other European aavius, and that the Government 
it doing m/uch to increase it, though it is building dry 
xka here in Venice, and occasionally adds a sliip to the 
Bet. Yet what does Italy want of a great navy ? or a great 



■™>yt Tbiff Ml op tha sulMtwioe of the coxintiy ; and li 
MS na aanejr W wiuls on neacUesa arm amenta. BeaiJea, 
luly lua no neatf to few, for both Fmnoe and Gei-many 
■ra tnuMy ; to Fnutoe ali« owes the deliverance of Jjoiu- 
Wntf, ml to Uvnittiiy lb»t of V'euice. Aad eveu Aiistiia 
la noowiUcd. I^st April the Eiu{ien>r made a visit to Vea- 
ie«| and waa raouived bj- Victor Euunanuel, and was rowed 
up the GibikI Cuutl with a state which recalled the pomp of 
ker aneicfit dajs of glory. 

T^ fntare therefore of Venice and of Italy is not in war, 
bol in pcAice. Venice has had enough of war in former cen- 
tartoa — enough of conflicts on land and sea. She can now 
aflbrd to live on ihia rich inheiitance of glory. Let her 
dwrish the niemory of the heroic days of old, but let her not 
tempt fortune by venturing again into the smoke of battle. 
Lat her keep in her Arsenal the captured flags taken from the 
Turks at I/'puito ; let tie three tall masts of cedar, ei'ected 
in the Square of Sl Uark three hundred and seventy years 
ago, to commemorate the oonqueat of Cyprus, Candia, and 
MuieA, still stand as historical mementoes of the past ; but 
it ia no sacrifice of pride that they no longer bear the ban- 
ners of conquered provinces, since from their lofty 
graceful heads now floats a far prouder ensign — the flag 
one undivided Italy. 

If I were to choose an emblem of what the fiiture of this' 
country should be, I would that the amis of Venice might be 
henceforth, not the toinged lion of St. Mark, but the dovea of 
St, lUark : for these equally belong to Venice, and form not 
only one of its prettiest sights, but one connected with his- 
torical OBSOciations, that make them iit emblems both of 
peace and of victory. The story ia that at the siege of Can- 
dia, in the beginning of the Thirteenth century, Admiral Dan- 
dolo liad intelligence brought to him by carrier-pigeons which 
helped him to take the island, and that he used the sa: 
sM'iftrwinged heralds to send tho news to Venice. And 
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from that day to this they have been protected, and thus 
they have been the pets of Yenice for six hundred years. 
They seem perfectly at home, and build their nests on the 
roofs and under the eaves of the houses, even on the Doge's 
Palace and the Church of St. Mark. Not the swallow, but 
the dove hath found a nest for herself on the house of the 
Lord. I see them nestling together on the Bridge of Sighs, 
thinking not of all the broken hearts that have passed along 
that gloomy arch. A favorite perch at evening is the heavy 
cross-bars of the prison windows ; there they sleep peacefully, 
where lonely captives have looked up to the dim light, and 
sighed in vain for liberty. From all tbese nooks and comei-s 
they flock into the great square in the day-time, and walk 
aboui' quite undisturbed. It has been one of our pleasures to 
go there with bread in out i)ockets, to feed them. At the 
first sign of the scattered crumbs, they come fluttering down 
from the buildings around, running over each other in their 
eagerness, coming up to my feet, and eating out of my hand. 
Let these beautiful creatures — the emblems of peace and the 
messengers of victory— be wrought as an armorial bearing on 
the flag of the new Italy — white doves on a blue ground, as 
if flying over the sea — their outspread wings the fit emblems 
of those sails of commerce, which, we trust, are again to go 
forth from Venice and from Genoa, not only to all parts of 
the Mediterranean^ but to the most distant shores I 
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' fovenunciit does not change tha 
, _ ' **»* •*=«■ tt"! olivo and the vin 

«M •> M W4 gram Baa« Ibe role of Austria as thev » 
«rtr»A.A«lrfV««.E«,^^ B«tintl,ecitiJa 
bir *«•« 1 — • »w*«d dNi^ both in ih,. places them,! 
•d««, ■■i »■ t^ ■Mmer and spirit of the people, 
Atm w m ■B«wwl IvllMrgjr. Everything was fixeil i 
«ta^alactt, Kk» IkU a( CSuihl IVre waa no improTemenL 
. "t ■By. The incabns of a foreign vol ^ 
* Iwd OB ike kcvta of the people. Their depi-e 
I itiwif ui ttw vety coontoiaiiceE, which hud ■ 
iHm took, Sow tliis is gone. The Auatrians ~ 
haai th* mountains of tlte IVrol, and Iialj at 
■ iIm Alps to the Adriatic- The moral effect 
in the rebound from a state 
of ^ewpait to ooe of aiiimaiiao and hope. When a people are 
ftr*, thoy km\» o-'Urw?- to atHunpt works of inijirovemeat, 
fcMnwiw; tfc*t wfc*t ihn- do is dm for the benefit of foreignj 
■MStrrs, hni fat Ibomselivs and their children. Hence t.LJ 
Mw |ift> wkiek I w* in t)i« v*" sttwia of Milan and Genoa! 
Ki«t3«lH!i<r i»p«>Teinrnts ai* going on. Tliev are tearing 
(to*-* ftW hwjsos. Mid huilding new ones; opening new 
ittwUi MhI s^wawa, and tewlling old walls, that wide boule- 
vank HiW t»k« '1*"*'^ [ilacc- In Milan I foiuid them clearing ■ 
Wiff M>»«fc« of htwaos in Iroat of the Duomo, to form ai 
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f square, anfficieiit to give an ample foreground for the Cathe- 
[ dial. And thoy were jiiat fimahing a grand Arcade, with an 
ai'ti)iud roof of iruiiaiid glass, like the Crystal Fuiaco, beneath. 
wliich ai'e long lows of shops, as well as wide open xpaces, 
I wliero the people may gather in crowds, neeure both from 
l.lieat and cold, pt'Otected alike from the ruins of snrumer and 
) fmowa of winter. Tiie Eiaperor of Gormany, wlio is 
K«bout to pay a visit to Italy, will Sud iu Milan a city not bo 
L large indeed, bub certainly not less beautiful, than bis owa 
rnorthem capital. 

One beauty it has which Berlin can nsver have^ts Oa- 
[JthedraL If I bad not eichausted my epithets of admiration 
I on the Cathedrals of Strasburg and Oologue, I might attempt 
[a deacription of that of Mikti; but iudeed all words seem 
' feeble beside the reality. One contrast to the German 
Cathedrals is its ligbter exterior. It is built of marble, 
which under an Italian sky has preserved its whiteness, and 
hence it has not the cold gray of those Northern Minsters 
blackened by time. Nor has it any Sttcli lofty towers aoar- 
1 the sky. The impression at first, therefore, is one 
L of beauty rather than of gfandonr. In place of one or two 
I Biich towers, standing solitary and sublime, its buttresses 
I along tiie aidea shoot up into as many separate pinnacles, 
I Bui-mounted by statues, which, aa tliey gleam in the last rays 
I of sunset, or under the full moon, seem like angelic sentinels 
llranged along the heavenly battlements. These details of 
t exteiior di'aw away the eye from the vastueaa of tlis 
I Btnicture as a whole, which only bursts upon us as we enter 
1 within. There we recognize its immensity in the remoteness' 
I of objects. A man looks very small at the other end of the 
J church. Service may ha going on at half a dozen side 
B,<;1ia|iels without attracting attention, except as we hear 
[eliaiitiiig iu the distance ; and the eye swims in looking up at 
Blliu vaulted riKjf. Behind the ehoii-, three lofly windows of 
ii;J glass fast a soft light on the v;ist intt'i'ior. If I 
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liwd in Hikn, I AanU kunt th^t Cathedral, i 
apol when uma omj kltnijra b« a'ani?, km if be 
Ueirtha of tlw fiHV^ uul may iudalge bis medi 

Bat UiM« is ■noth«r church, of much more humble pro- 

wfaidi h«s K gtMt biHtorical latereat, that o 

tb« Batbur of the Te Ueam, through wbicb bi 

•onbip of nil tha geueratious ainoe bis day, 

na^eBtic Buthom *'We praise Thee, O Ood, we as:! 

a Tbon to be the Lord," will continue to resound 

e cangbt up by voices around the 
St. Ambrose gave another immortal gift to the 
fliureh in tbo conversion, of St. Augustine, tbe great«at of 
tiM Fiklbm, whose mjtssive theology baa been the study 
•like i>f Catholics and Protestanta — of Bossuet and Luthw 
and (klvin. 

Ni-*Ar the cburob of St. Ambrose one may still see thi 
tiUk-d n^inaius of the great work of Leonardo da Vinci- 
La-tt Slipper — |>aint«d, as everybody knows, on tbe walls 
tliQ rcfeetury of an old monastery, where it has had all 
of bad usage till it has been battered out of shajie, but whi 
Still Christ sits iu tbe midst of His disciples, looking 
tender and loving eyes around on that circle which Heshoi 
not meet again till He had ]>aased through Kia gi'eut agon] 
The mutilation of such a work is a loss to tlie world, but 
is jmrtly repaired by the many esoellent copies, and by 
ftdmirftble engravings, in which it has been re|>i-odnced, 

Fi*ora Milan to Gtuoa is only a ride of five liottrs, and 
■re once more by the sea. One uiust be a dull and emotioi 
less traveller who does not feel a thrill as he eoieiges from 
long tunnel and sees before him the MediterraJiean, 
it lies — the Jlare Magnum of the ancients, which to thi 
Ls aa we know them, seemed 
p-eat and wide sea," of which tl 
. which tbe prophet looked froi 
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Mount Cannel, till he descried rising out of it a cloud like a 
num'B hand ; the sea " whose ahoros are einpirea," around 
which the civilization of the world has revolved for thou- 
sands of years, passing from Egypt to Greece, to Rome, to 
Fnmce and Spain, but always lingerin.i^, wliethor on the side 
of Europe or Africa, somewhere along that enchanted coast. 

Here ia Genoa — Genoa Siiperba, aa they uaiued her cen- 
tunes ago — and that still sits like a. queen upon the waters, 
a^ she looks down so proudly from her amjihitlioatre of hilla 
upon the ba,y at her feet. Genoa with Venice divided the 
maritime supremacy of the Middle Ages, when her prows 
were seen in all parts of t!ie Meditiiri-iineaji. The glory of 
those days is departed, but, like Venice, her juxisperity ia 
reviving under the influence of liberty. To Americajis 
Genoa will always have a special interest as the city of 
Christopher Columbus. It was pleasant, in emerging fi:om 
the station, to see in the very first public square a monu- 
ment worthy of his great name, to the discovei-er of the New 
World. 

Genoa ia a oonvenleat point from which to take an excur- 
tion over the Comiche road — one of the most famous roads 
in EuTO])e, running along the Riviera, or the coast of the 
Mediterranean, as far west as Nice. A railroad now foUowa 
the same route, but as it passes through a hundred tunnels, 
more or leas, the traveller ia half the time buried in the earth. 
The only way to see the full beauty of this road ia to take a 
carriage and drive over it, so as to get all the best points of 
view. The whole excui'sion would take several days. To 
economise our time we went by rail from Genoa to San E«mo, 
where the most picturesque part of the road begins, and from 
there took a basket cari'iage with two spirited ponies to drive 
to Nice, a good day'sjonrney over the mountains. The day 
was fair, not too hot nor too cool. The morning air was 
ejthilaratiog, as we began our ride along the shore, winding 
in and out of ail the little bays, sweeping around the prouiou- 
10* 
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torini Uint jut iiilo the wm, and theu olimliiag high up on the 1 
tt]iuni nf thn inouiitHiiiH, which hare atojie qiiit« down to the I 
co«at, fmn) which iht^v I^tku tliu name of the Maritime Alpa. I 
The ii[H>ciiil heauty of tliia RiviiTu is thut it lies between tlis I 
Riti<tiit«iiiM anil thu Bt<K. The hills, which rise fi-om the very U 
Bhar«, are covoreJ not with vini^s but with oUvos — a truol 
wluoh witli its jials yellow limvcs, somewhat like the willow, I 
in iiot very nttrsctive to the eye, especially when, as now, M 
witbureJ by tha linrco autuiner's huat, and covered with the- 1 
auinmi-r'B iliist. Thcni has been no raiu fur two months, and I 
thn wholi! [and ia burnt like a fui-nace. The leaves ara I 
Hcorohnd wa with the breath of a aiixicco. But when thai 
autumn miiis descend, we can well believe that all thiabarrott-l 
(less i» tui-iii-d into beauty, as these slopes are then gree%fl 
both with olive and with oi'ange groves. I 

In the receesea of the hills are luacy sheltered spots, prtH'l 
teoted from the northern winds, and upen to the southern. I 
sun, which are the favorite resorts of invalids for the winter, J 
as here suu and sen combine to give a softened air like thftt M 
of a [Wti-jietuul spring. When winter rages over the north of 9 
Eui-ope, when snow covers the open country, and even drifts 1 
ill the streets of gi'eat capitals, then it seems as if sunshine 
and summt^r retreated to the shores of 'the Mediterranean, 
and here liiigci'cd among the orange gardens l>hat look out 
from the teri'aced slopes upon the silver sea. The ^ 
aouth wind from African deserts tempers the Oerceuess of tha;J 
northern blasts. And not only invalids, but people of weallb.a 
and fashion, wlio have the command of alt countries andl 
climates, and who have only to choose where to spend th» I 
wintt^r with least of discomfort and most of lui 
nre, flock to these resorts. Last winter the Empress of I 
Knsfiia took up her quarters at San £emo, to inhale tho'l 
bidmy air — a simple luxury, which she oonid not find in her I 
palace at St. Petersbui^. And Prince Amadeus, son of ths I 
king uf Italy, who himself wore a crown for a year, occupied J 



a. vilk neur by, and fouud Iiet'e a traitquil liappinesa which be 
coulil never liud ou tlio tmiibled llirona of Spain. A atill 
greater resutt than Bull Keuio is Meutoiie, wliicli for tlin 
wiuter montliH ia turned into an EngliKli colony, with a sprink- 
ling of AmericanB, who altogether form a. society of their 
own, and thus enjoy, along with this dehcious climate, the 
charms of their Engliith and American life. 

It ia a jiity that there should he 3 aerpeot in this garden 
of Paradise. But here he is — a huge green monster, twining 
among the flowers and the orange groves. Midway between 
Mentoue and Nice is the little principality of Monaco, the 
smallest sovereignty in Europe, covering only a rocky penin- 
sula that projects into the sea, and a small space around it- 
But Buiall as it is, it is large enough to furnish a site for a 
pest worse than a lazaretto— worse than the pii-ates of ths 
Barbary coast that once preyed on the commerce of the Med- 
iterranean — for here is the greatest gambling house in Europe. 
The famous — -ar infamous — eatablish meats that so long flour- 
ished on the lihine, at Homburg and Badeu Baden, di'awiiig 
hiuidi-eds and thouxauds into their whirlpouln of ruin, have 
been broken up since the petty principalities have been ah- 
eorbed in the great German empire. Thus driven from one 
point to another, the gamblers have been, like the evil spirit^ 
seeking rest and tindiug none, till at last, by oSering a large 
Biiin — I heard that it was four hundred thousand franca 
(eiglity thousand dollars) a year — to the Prince of Monaju), 
tliey have induced him to sell himself to the Devil, and to 
allow his petty State to become a den of thieves. Hearing 
of this notorious establishment, I had a curiosity to see it, 
and BO we were driven to Monte Carlo, which is tlie pi'etty 
Iiame for a vpry bad place. Surely never was the ]wlace of 
plBaa\ire decktil with more attractions. The place has been 
Uiade like a g'drden. Extensive groiULiis have been laid out, 
where orange trees and palms are in full bloom. Winding 
walks conduct tliB vi.-iitjr to I'ctired and shady rctruata. Tho 
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Iiiitlilfnpt iltmlt it ot •tatoly proiKirtluua, Hnd dom g 
»t4-|M na if lie wpio aoOHndiag ■» temple. Within 
ToBtttmtr wrVMiU ID livery receive liio Btmnger with stndiw 
|ioUl«iim>, lu « welouue ploaL, tuiil with uourtl^r emil 
him in. The imtibult) ii[h!ii« iuUi » largu Bssombly r 
ouncvrta noJ diuioug, whor« oue of the finest bands iu 
diaODum^ iJuliriuuH tuiuio. Ecitrunue is free everywher 
cxn^l into iho gnitiing-room, wliioli however requires c 
jruur cntrl MB a proof of yuur reajMctabililj. One must g 
bia fuUDc, and country, and profession ! Bee liow careful 
ihfj ana tii have only the niont select society. I was directed 
to thn oQici-, where two Ht'citituries, of sober aajiect, who 
loakLt] as if thoy might be retired Methodist clergvmen, re- 
quirnd my name and profession. I felt that I was getting on 
nttbur diingDrous ground, but answered by giving only my 
e and Iho profession of editor, and received a card of 
I, and passed in. We were in a large tiall, with 
lofty ceiling, and walls decorated in a style that might become 
tM a|>artuieiit in a royal palace. Tliere were three tables, I 
two of wliioh gaming wa.8 going on. At the third the g 
blerH aat around idle, waiting for customers, for "busineaffll 
ia rather alack just now, as the season has not begun. A fev 
weeks later, when the hotels along the sea are 6IIed up, the 
place will be thronged, and all these tables will In- kept going 
till midnight. At the two where play was iu progress, i 
stood apart and watched the scene. There was a long tabid 
covered with gi-een cloth (I said it was a green monster), o' 
which were scattered piles of gold and silver, i 
which were some twenty-five persons, mostly men, though 
there were two or three women {it is well known that some 
of the most infatuated and desperate gamblers at Badon Baden 
were women). The game was what is known as rowlalle or 
rouge el noir [red and black].* Ton lay down a piece of 
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,ooin, a najioleon or a aovereigu, or, if you cannot afford that, 
a five-franc piece, for they are so democratic thut they are 
twiliiog to take tlie sinalL change of tiie poor, aa well as the 
lundi'ed 01' thousaad fi-anca of the rich. The wager ia tliat, 
'hen a horizoutal wheel which is sunk, in the tahle — the row- 
■is set revolving, a little hall like a boy'a marble, wliicb 
Bet whirling in it, will reft on tiie black or riid sjiot. Of 
urae the thing is bo managed that the chances are many to 
le that you will lose your money. But it looks fair, and the 
inhom is ea.sily persuaded that it is an even chance, and 
that he is as likely to win as to lose, until experiejice inHkes 
}&im a sadder and a wiser man. Of those about the table, it 
quite apparent, even to my inexperienced oye, that the 
;reater part were professiona! gamblers. There is a look 
ftfbQut them thut is unmiEtakable. My oampanion, who had 
looked on half curioua and half ftightened, and who shrank 
up to my side (although everything ia kept in such order, 
and with such an outward &how of respectability, that there 
is no danger), remarked the imperturbable coolness of the 
players. The game proceeded in perfect silence, and no one 
betrayed the Least emotion, whether he lost or won. But I 
explained to her that this was probably owing in part to the 
fiict that they were mostly empIoy6a of the establishment, and 
hud no real stake in the issue; but if they were not, a prac- 
tised gambler never betrays any emotion. This is a part of 
Ha trade. He schools hiinaelf to it, as an Indian does, who 
■corns to show suffering, even if he is bound at the stake, I 
noticed only one man who seemed to take his losses to heart. 
I presumed he was an outsider, and as he lost heavily, his 
face Hushed, but he Baid nothing. This ia the general course 
of the game. Kot a word ia spoken, even when men are 
losing thousands. Instances have occurred in which men 



dare say ray imperfect deBcription would mcite the s: 
fessional, for I confess my total ignoranne in Bitch ma 
describe what I saw. 
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mIiIhiI awKf Umr )«•( JuUw, Mi<l tUuu voae IVoni tiie tablo 
d lilv* uut tlivic bnuiia — wkiob inCcmipUtd tlia jiU; dU»- 
•^■It fix- > fpir muuiiita; but the hmiy woo remuvfil, the 
khiod wubrd ■«■*■ und tlio gamo iirootwdeil as nsiutl. 

WWn w> tiBit VBtckail tlie ailent >fieotecle for bnlf au lioar, 
vK fnlt riiat WB li*d •]uita vouugk, and ftfter strolling tlirou)^ 
tbx i;T<f»aila ami liatoutng tu tlic lutiaic, returned to our car- 
rUfC*^ kud druvu ulf, mundixmg uu the strange sceae we LnI 

l>id I n](rvt diat I had bttni tu sne this glittering form of 
tttnptalicin «nj Mn V Un tito iMutrnrj, I wished thai, ever; 
|MMur in Now York cunld hnvi? stood there and looked on 
at lliat none Wa luivc had tjuite enough of tiiiug at all 
Idnila of wickadnos* at liiaff rarti/e. It is time to move our 
baltMtra iiji a \iU\is iiraii>r, and engage tlie enemy at close 
t)iuui<ini. If thoM |HU(t<ira liad >eea what we saw in that half 
hour, they wuiild r«Hli«<, as they cannot now, the dangers to 
which ynuug lunii am exposed in oar cities. They woliM sra 
with t}tnir owu rym how Lroad is the road, and how alluring 
it in mad", that leads to drwtructiou, and how many there bo 
that go ill thereat. I look upon Monte Carlo as the very 
mouth of the pit, covered up with flowei-s, so that giddy 
creaturao dance along its perilous edge till it crumbles under 
their feet. Thousands who come hrire with no intention of 
gaiubliiig> put down a sniall sum "just to try their luc 
and Kud that '* a fool and his money are soou 
Alanv do not end with losing a few franca, or evi 
BOTon^igns. It is well if they do not leave Lebiud them w 
they can ill aftord to lose. Very many young m 
what IB not their own. That such a place of teniplalal 
should be allowed to exist here in this lovely spot i 
shores of tlie Alediteiraneau, is a disgrace to Monaco, an'I to 
the powers ou both sides of it, Frunce and Italy, which, if 
they bava no legal right to interfere, might by a vigorous 
(ii-otest put an cud to the accmaed tiling. Probably i 
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ftfter awhile provoke its own destruction. I should be glad 
to see the foul uost of gjimblers that have oongi'egated here, 
broken u|i, auU the wretches sent to the galleys as convicts, 
or forccil iu Home way to earn an honest living. 

But ia not thia vice of gambling very wide-Bpi-ead ? Does 
it not i^xist in more forms than one, aud in more coiintiiua 
Iban the little State of Monaco V I am afraid the vice lies 
Li human uatiiie, ajiJ may be found ia some shape iu 
Bveiy part of the world. Is tliere not a great deal of gam- 
bling in Wall street? When men bet on the rise and fall of 
Itocks, when tkey sell what they do not possess, or buy that 
if which they have no money to pny, do they not risk their 
iisaea on a chance, as much as those who stake 
Uiaosanda on the turning of a wheel, on a card or a die ? 
2t is the old sin of trying to get the fruits of labor without 
itbor, to get aamethinij for nothing, that ia the curse of all 

>dem cities and countiiea, that damoi-alizes young men in 
Nbw York and San Francisco, as well as iu Paris and Loa- 
lou. The gi-eat laason wliich we all need to learn, is the 
liuty and the diguity of labor. When a man never claims 
koything which he does not work for, then ha may feel an 
-. pride in his gaias, aud may slowly grow iu fortune 
without losing the esteem of the good, or his own manly self- 
nM|iecb. 

T,eaviug this gorgeous den of thieves behind us, we haste 
avay to the mountains; for while the railroad seeks its 

rel path along the very shore of the sea, the Corniche road, 
Iniilt befoi-e railroads wei-e thought of, finds its only passage 
' stupendous heights. We have now to climb a B|nir of 
the Alps, which here pushes its great shoulder close to the 
a toilsome path for our little ponies, but they pull 
■p bravely, height after height, livery one wo mount, we liopo 
,io find the anmmit ; but we keep going on and on, and up and 
Up, till it seems like a Jacob's Ladder, which i-eaches to 
Keaven. When on one of the highest points, we look right 
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down into Monte Caib an into the orater of a volcano. 
doe§ not buin or erooke, but it h&a an open mouth, and 
tlieii) bo thai thoi-e go down quick into hell. 

We are at last on the loji, and pass on from one peak 
anttlber, all the time enjoying a wide outlook over th« 
MMttarrunean, which lies calmly ut tlie foot of these 
motintaius, with only a while sail here and there dotting 
mighty watei-B, 

It whb nearly aunaet when we oame in sight of Nice, gl 
ing iji the dixt-auce on the aea-shore. We had been ridii 
day, and our driver, a bright young Savoyard, seemed 
to have the long journey over, and bo ho put his pon 
tbeir speed, and we catne down the mountain as if shot 
of a guu, and rattled through the streets of Nice at sut 
breiik-Deck pace, that the police shouted after us, lest 
should run over somebody. But there was no stopping 
little Jehu, and on we went at full Hpeedj till suddenly 
reined us up with a jerk before the hotel. 

In the old days when I first travelled i 
Europe, Nice was an Italian town. It was in Savoy, wj 
then belonged to the small kingdom of Sardinia. 
1800, as a return for the help of Napoleon in the campaign 
1859 against Austria, by which Victor Emmanuel gained Lom- 
bardy, Savoy was ceded to France, and now Nice is a French 
city. I think it has prospered by the change. It has grown 
very much, until it has some fifty thousand inhabitants. Its 
principal attraction is as a winter resort for English and 
Americana. There are a number of Protestant churches,, 
French and English. The French Evangelical church 
for its pastor Rev. Leon Pilatte, who is well known 
America. 

It was now Saturday night, and the Sabbath drew on. 
Never was its rest more gi-ateful, and never did it find US in 
a more restful spot. Evei^body comes here for repose, to 
find rest nnd hoaling. The place is perha])S a little saddenodj 
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by the presence of so many invalids, some of whom come 
here only to die. In yonder hotel on the shore, the 
heir of the throne of all the Kussias breathed his last a 
few winters ago. These clear skies and this soft air could 
not save him, even when aided by all the medical skill of 
Europe. I should not have great faith in the restoring 
power of this or of any climate for one far gone in consump- 
tion. But certainly as a place of rest, if it is permitted to 
man to find rest anywhere on earth, it must be here, with 
the blue skies above, and the soft flowery earth below, and 
with no sound to disturb, but only the murmur of the moan- 
ing, melancholy sea. 

But a traveller is not allowed to rest. He comes not to 
stay, but only to see — to look, and then to disappear ; and 
80, after a short two days in Nice, we took a quick return by 
night, and in eight hours found ourselves again in Genoa. 
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We MD ^tiiig more tiito llie liettvl of Italy aa we cinxie 

CtrtJiirr MuuUi. In tli« old tiuiiiiiii dny* tlie country wnt^itxl 

by tlie I'll w»« nul a imrt of luly ; it wBa Cisalpine Gaul. 

Intvp bi'liiiiil UK we turn Bontbward fi-oin Genoa. 

A rruul nttifl aliin;; tlio aliotv of llie MeiliierraneaD ; it is a 
"•batinukLi'in (if the Hirii'iu aa fur as Sjiezzia, where we lenve 
tha MSI anil atrilcu inland to Piait, one of tlia MudiKval citits, 
which in its bt'jtt days whs a rival of Genoa, and which has 
Hlill some memorinlH of its foinier grandeur. Here we s]>eiit 
a ni^ht, ainf the uexl luoniiiig viKitod the famous Leaning 
Towor, aud the Cathedral awd Baptistery, and the Campo 
Sauto (Glled with earth brought fi'om Jerusalem in fifty- throe 
shipH, that the faithful might be buried in holy gi-ound), and 
then pursued our way along the Valley of the Aruo to 
Florence. 

And HOW the inspiration of the country, the ffeniua loa, 
comus upon us more and more. We are in Tuscany, one of 
the most beuiltifnl portions of the whole peninsula. We are 
fu vin-ed by the season of the year. Before we came abroad I 
consulted Boinc of laj travelled friends a« to the best time of 
the year to visit Italy. Most tourists come here in the 
winter R.niii" eajHicially is not thimgUt to he safe till lat« 
in the autmun. But Dr. Bellows told tiie that, so far from 
waiting for oold weather, he diought Italy could be seen in 
its full bcMtity imlii iu an earlier month, wiinn the countij 
wiu Kiill uIuiIibJ with legeUitiou, Cui'tLiJiily It is better to 
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am, or in the ripenesH of autumn, than 
"when, the land is stripped, when tlie mouiitainB are hleak anj 
bare, when there is not a leaf on the vine or the fig-tree, anii 
only naked branches Hliiyer in tlie wintry wind. We have come 
aC a season when the earth has still itb< glory on. The vine- 
yards are full of the riches of the year ; the peasants are aovr 
gatheriug the grapes, and we have witnessed that moHt pic- 
turesque Italian scene, the vintage. Dark forests clothe the 
glopes of the A.peunines. Ab this season there is a soft, hazy 
atmosphere, like that of our Indian summer, which gives a 
kind of {mrple tint to the Italian landscapes. The skies are 
fair, hub nob more fair tliau that heaven of blue which bonds 
over many a beloved Sjjot in America. Nor is the vegetation 
richer, nor are the landscapes more lovely, than in our own 
dear valus of Berkstiire. Even tLe Ai'uo at tldjj reason, like 
most of ihe other rivers of Italy, is a dried up bed with only 
a rivulet of muddy water running through it. Later in the 
autumn, when the rains descenil ; or in the spring, when the 
Bnowa melt upon the mounlaius, it is swollen to such a height 
that it ofteu overflows its banks, and the full stream rushes 
like a tori'eut. But at pi-eaeijt the mighty Arno, of wWoh 
posts have sung so much, is not so large as bhe Honsatonic, 
nor half sg beautiful as that silver stream, on whose banks the 
meailowB are always fi-esh and green, and where the waters 
are pure and sparkling thai ripple over its pebbled bed. 

But the position of Florence ia certainly one of infinite 
beauty, lying in a valley, suiTouuded by mountains. The 
apjiroucli to it by a raili'oad, when one gets his first view 
from a level, is much less picturesque thaa in the old days 
when we travelled by veltura, and came to it over the Apen- 
nines, and after a long day's journey reached the top of a 
distant hill, f)x>m wjiich we saw Florence afar off, sitting 
like a queea in the Valley of the Arno, the setting BUn 
1'eilected from the Duomo and the Campanile, aad from all 
its domes and t-owera. 
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In tiiht Vfcllpy of Far&disp we have Bpent & 
die i;»11priM uf piclurfi*, and making ex<;ursioiiB to FiesoU 
*D>1 ••thi^i' ]>oiiilo of view od the surrouadiag liills, 
whicti to Idok ilown on as fur a sceue as ever smiled bene 
wi luliau sun. 

IHorviioe is in mtuijr respects the moat attractire pli 
Italy, aa it nnit«s tho charma of art with those of modem 
life; M it cxisti not only in the dond past, but in the Uviiig 
It is K larg"t thriving, prosjieroua city, and has 
.t fMort of Bogliah and Americans, who gather 
• winti^r months, and form a most agreeable so- 
TO a nuruliei- of Amerioan sculptors and paint- 
era, wlioax works arn well known on the otiier aide 
Atlantic Romn of their studios we visited, and sav 
dant ovidfRM^, that with all our intensely practical life, 
nhnnentB of tasto an<l beauty, and of a genius for art, 
wanting in our countrymen. 

Flornncw has had a material growth within a few years, 
from being for a time the capital of the new kingdi 
Italy. When Tuscany was added to Sardinia, the c 
waft remoTed from Turin to Florence as a more centra 
and the presence of the Court and the Parliament gave a new 
lifg to ita streets. Now the Court ia removed to Rome, but 
the impulse still remains, and in the large squares which 
have beeu opened, and tho new buildings which are going 
tip, one Bees the BigUB of life and progress. To be sure, there 
is not only growing but groaning, for the taxes are fearfully 
high here, aa everywhere in Italy. The country is bearing 
burdens as heavy as if it were in a state of war. If only 
Italy were the first country in Europe to i-educe her arma- 
ments, she could soon lighten the load upon her people. 

But leaving a^de all political and financial questions, 
one may be permitted to enjoy this delightful old city, 
with its treasures of art, and ita rich historical memories, 
Florence has lately been revelling in its glories of old da; 
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ia a celebration of the four hundredth anniversftry of the 
birth of Michael Angelo — as a few years since it celebrated 
B aie hundredth anriiversavj of the birth of Dante. Surely 
r men in history better deserve to be remembered than 
Michael Aiigelo, whose rugged face looks more like thai 
a hard-headed old Scotchman, than of one who belongad 
to the haudsoiue Italian race. And yet that brain was full 
of beautiful creations, and in his life of eighty-nine years 
he produced enough to leave, not only to Florence, but to 
le, many mouumeuts of his genius. He was great in 
several forma of art — as painter, sculptor, and architect — 
and even had some pretension to be a poet. He was the 
Bculptor of David and Moses; the painter of the Last Judg- 
ment and the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, and the archi- 
tect who built St. Peter's. And his character was equal to 
his genius. He was both religious and patriotic, not only 
building churches, but the fortifications that defunded 
Florence against her enemies. Such was Michael Angelo— 
a simple, grand old man, whose name is worthy to live with 
the heroes of antiquity. 

'e were too late to enjoy the f^tes that were givea at this 
anniversary, and were only able to be present at the perforra- 
a of Verdi's Kequiem, which concluded the whole. This 
BubUme musical composition, written for another gi'eat Italian, 
t prepared to be sung in the Cathedi-a! of Milan, whose 
solemn aisles were in harmony with its mournful and majes- 
tic Htraina. Now it would have seemed more fitting in the 
Duomo of Floreuce than in a theatre, though perhaps the 
latter was better constructed for an orchestra and an audl- 
. The performance of tlie Requiem was to be the great 
musical event of the year ; we had heard the fame of it at 
Ian and at Venice, and having seen what Italy could show in 
) form of art, we wei'e now able to appreciate it iu another. 
\ Months bad been spent iu prepaiution. Distinguished sing- 
?ere to lead in the printiiml parts, while hundreds wore 
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to Join lh«ir voieon iii thu trt>mimdo:is chorus. On tlio night 
thill WB witnnMed Hie rp|trwenlatiL>n, the largest tlieiitre in 
Ftureiicn was ci-owJeii from pit to clonic, altliongli the price 
of twliiiissinn wbb very high. In the vast tUBembly was com- 
prised what was mont dixtingiiiitheil in Flon-nce, with rejire- 
Bentativee from other cities of lt«ly, and many from other 
eountriefi. The perforicianM; occupied over two hours. It 
begitn wich soft, wailing melodies, micIi as might be composed 
to soothe a departing soul, or to expresH the wish of nurvivora 
thnt it might enter into tta everlasting vent. Then succeeded 
the Dies Ik* — the old Latin hymn, whieli for centuries ban 
Bounded fortli its accents of warning and of woe. Those 
who art! faTiiiliar with this sublime comitositiou will remember 
the terrific iinagery with which the terrors of the Judgment 
are preseuted, and can im^ine the eQect of such a liymn reu- 
dei-ed with all the power of music. We had fii'wt a quiet, 
lulling strain — almost like silence, which was the cahu before 
the Btorm. Then a sound was heard, but tow, as of something 
afiir off, distant and yet approaching. Nearer and nearer it. J 
drew, swelling every instant, till it seemed aa if the triinb-4 
pets thtit should wa^ke the dead were stirring the alarmed air,^ 
At lust came a crash as if a thunder penl had bui-st in the 
liuilding. Tliis terrific espjoa ion, of course, \vas soon I'elieved 
by softer sounds. There were many and sudden tranaitiona, 
one part being given by a single powerful voice, or by two or 
three, or four, and then the mighty cliorus resjjonduig 
with a sound like that of many waters. After the Dies Ii-sa 
followed a succession of more gentle strains, which spoke of 
Pardon and Peace. The Aijru.ia Del and other similar pai (■■ 
were given with a tenderness that was quite overpowering. | 
Those who have heard the Oratorio of the Messiah, and] 
remember the melting sweetness of such passages t 
leadeth me beside the still waters," and " I know that my 1 
Redeemer liveth," can form an idea of the marvellous etfeo 
I am but an indifferent judge of music, but 1 could not bnj 
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observe liow much graniler aiich a hymn as the Dies Ine 

Bounds in the oi'igiiial Latin thau in any English version. 
Eternal rest are Bweet words in English, hut in music 
they can nfiver be renJarBd with the effect of the Latin 
HRQUIEM seMflTEHHAH, on which the voices of the most pow- 
ei'ful aiugors lingered itnd fiually iJied away, uK if bidding 
farewell to a sonl that was soaring to the veVy presence of 
God. This Reqniem was a fitting close to the public celebra- 
tions by whicb Florence did honor to the memory of her 
illustrious dead. 

Michael Angelo is buried in the church of Santa Croce, 
and near his tomb is that of another illustrious Florentine, 
whose iinme belongs to the world, and to the Ac-aeen* — ■" t!ie 
staiTy Galileo." We have aoiiglit out the spots assooiatod 
with hia memory — the lionse where he lived aud the room 
where be died. The tower from which he made his obaerva- 
tious is on an elevation which commands a wide horiiton. 
Thei-e with his little telescojw^a very slender tube and very 
small gias.<t, compared witli the splendid iiiiitrumeuts in our 
modem observatories — he watched t!ie coustellatioiis, as they 

I v.vo&i of the A[)enmnes, and followed their shin- 
ing path all nightlong. There he observed the mountains in 
md tlie Eatellites of Jupiter. What a commen- 
tary on the intelligence of the Roman Catholic Ohnrch, that 
such a man should be dragged before the Inquiaitiou — before 
ignorant priests who were not worthy to untie hia shoes — 
and required, under severe penalties, to renounce the doc- 
trine of the revolution of the globe. The old man yielded 
k moment of weakness, to escape imprisonment or death, 
as tie rose from his knees, his spirit returned to him, and 
ha exclaimed " JSut still it move» I" A good motto for re- 
formers of ail ^es. Pojies and inquisitors may try to stop 
the revolution of tlie earth, but still it moves ! 

mother name in the history of Florence, which 
recalls the persecutions of Rome— that of Savonarola, No 
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spot was more souved to me tlian the cell in tLe Monastery, 
where he paHSod so many yeai-s, and from which he issiied, 
criiciQx in hand (the same that is still kept tliera as a holy 
relic), to make those Gery a]ijteal3 in the atreeUi of Floreuce, 
which BO Htiri'od the hearts of the people, and led at last to 
his trial and death. A rude picture that is hung 
wall represents the final scene. It is in the ]>ublic 
in front of the Old Palace, where a stage is erected, 
monks are conducting Savonarola and two others who 
fered with Mm, to the spot where the Qamea are kindled. 
Here he was burnt, and his ashes thrown into the Ami 
But how impotent the rage that thought thus to stifle such 
voice ! His words, like his aslies, have gone into the 
and the winds take them up and carry them round the worl 
Henceforth his name belongs to history, and in the ages 
come will be whisjwred by 

" Those airy tooguee that ajUable men's names, 
Ou Bands, anil ahoiea, and desert wildernesses." 

It is a proof of the decline of Italy under the oppress 

of a foreign yoke — of the paralysis of her intellectual ( 
well as her political life — that she has produced no naine t 
equal these in fonr hundred years. For though Byron eulo- 
gizes so highly, and perhaps justly, Alfieri and Canova, it 
would be an extravagant estimate which should assign them < 
a place iu the Pantheon of History beside the immortals of d 
the Jliddle Ages. | 

And yet Italy has not been wholly deserted of genins or I 
of glory iu these later ages. In the darkest times she has 
had some great writers, as well aa painters and sculptors, 
and in the very enthusiasm with which she now recalls in hec 
celebratioua the names of Dunte and Micliael Angelo, 
recognize a apiiit of life, an admiration for greatness, whio 
may produce in the future those who may rank a^ Ihefl 
wmlL, ' 
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"Within a few years Florenae has become such a resort of 
I strangers that Bome of its moBt interesting associations are 
I yritb its foreign residents. In thQ Eugliali burjing ground 
I many of that country sleep far from their native island, 
I Some, like Walter Savage Landor and Mi's. Browning, had 
I made Florence their home for years. Italy was their adopted 

intry, and it is fit that they alee|) in its sunny clime, be- 
I Death a Bouthern aky. So of our countryman Powers, who 

i a resident of Florence for tltirty-five years, and wLosb 
I widow still lives here in the very pretty'villa which lie built, 
I with her sons and daughter married and settled around her, 
I a beautiful domestic group. In the cemetery I sought an- 
ftother grave of one known to all Americans, On a plain 
I atone of granite is inscribed simply the name 

THEODORE PARKEB, 

Bont at Lexjagtoa, MoasacliuaettB, 

In the Uolted States of America, 

August 34tb, 1810. 

Died ia Florence 

May 10th, 1800. 

One could preach a sermon over that grave, for in that 
Kferm which is now but dust, was one of the most vigorous 
l<ininds of our day, a man of prodigious force, an omnivorous 
l.reader, and a writer and lecturer on a great variety of aub- 
Ijecte, who in his manifold forms of activity, did as much to 
■influence the minds of his countrymen as any man of his 
litime. He struck fierce blows, right and left, often doing 
Rjmore ill than good by his crude religious opinions, which he 
Iput forth as boldly as if they were the accepted faith of all 
I'inankind ; but in his battle for Liberty rendering services 

Vhich the American people will not willingly let die. 

Mrs. Browning's epitaph is still briefer. There is a 
Elonger inscription on a tablet in the front of the house which 

iras her home for so many years, placed there by the muni' 
II 
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cipal government of Florence. Therei as one looks up to 
those Casa Guidi Windows, which she has given as a name 
to a volume of her poems, he may read that '^ In this house 
lived and died Elizabeth Barrett BROWinKa, who by her 
genius and her poetry made a golden ]ink between England 
and Italy.^ But on her tomb, which is of pure white marble, 
is only 

K B. B. Ob. 1861. 

But what need of more words to perpetuate a name that 
IB on the lips of millions; or to speak of one who speaks for 
herself in the poetry she has made for nations ; whose very 
voice thus lives in the air, like a strain of music, and goes 
floating down the ages, singing itself to immortaliiy ? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

OLD ROMB ASD KEW aOXE. — EITINS AND IIE3ITKRECTI0K. 
RovK. Ootobor BIh. 

At last we are in Rome 1 We reached here a week ago, 
on what was to me a very s>ad anniveraary, as on the first of 
October of last year I came from tlie country, bringing one 
who was never to return. Now, us then, the day was sadly 
beautiful — rich with the hues of autumn, when nature ia 
gently dying, a day suitnd to quiet thoughts and tender mem- 
ories." It was late in the afternoon when we found ourselves 
racing along the banka of tlie Tiber — "the yellow Tiber" it 
■was indeed, as its waters were turhid enough — and juat as 
the Bun was setting we shot aci-oaa the Campagna, and when 
the lamps were lighted were rattling through the streets of 
the Eternal City. 

To a stranger cMjniing here there is a double interest ; for 
there are two cities to be studied — old Rome and new Borne 
— the Rome of Julius Csesar, and the Rome of Pius IX, and 
Victor Emmanuel. In pnint of historical interest there ia no 
comparison, as the glory of the ancient iar surpasses that of 
the modern city. And it is the former which first engages 
our attention. 

How strange it seemed to awake in the morning and feel 
that we were really in the city that once ruled the world I 
Yes, we are on the Tery apot. Around us are the Seven 
Hills. We go to the top of the Capitol and count them all. 
We look down to the river bank where Romulus and Remua 
were oast ashore, like Mosea in the bulrushes, left to die, and 
where, according to the old legend, they were suckled by a 
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wulf ; Mid whoTO Romulus, when grows to oian's estate, began 
to IniUii a city. Anliijuariniis Btill trace the line of his ancient 
wall. On the Capitol Uill ia the Tarpei&n Rock, from wliich 
tnlton woro hurloJ. And under the hill, buried in the 
e«rtli, one atill sees the maaaive aich of the Cloaca Maxima, 
the great sewfr, built by the Tarquins, through which all tlie 
wuta of Kome has flowed into the Tiber for twenty-five hun- 
dred years ; and there are the pillars of the ancient bridge — 
ao they ttill ub — held by a hero who must have been a Her- 
ciilos, of whom and hia deed Maoanlay writes in his " Xiays 
Ancient Rome" how, long after, in the traditions of 
people, 



" Stm WBB the stoiy told. 
How well Horatiua kept the bridge. 
In the brave d&ya of old." 



[er- I 
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Looking aronnd the horizon ever; summit recalls historical 
memories. Tliero are the Snbine Hills, where lived the tribe 
from which the early Komans (who were at first, like some of 
our border settlements, wholly a community of men,) helped 
themselves to wives. Yonder, to the south, are the Alban 
TIilli< ; and there, in wh.it seems the hollow of a mountain, 
Hannibal encamped with his army, looking down upon Borne. 
In the same direction lies the Appian Way, lined for miles 
with tombs of the illustrious dead. Along that way often 
came the legions returning from distant conquesta, " bringing 
many captives home to Home," with camels and elephants 
bearing the spoils of Africa and the East. 

These recollections increase in interost as we come down toV 
the time of the Ctesars. This is the culminating point c 
Koman history, as then the empire reached its highest point 1 
of power aud glory. Julius Ccbbot is the greatest character 
of ancient Rome, as soldier and ruler, the leader of armies, 
and the nian whose very presence awed the Roman Senate. 
Such was the magic of his name that it was said peculiarJ 
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3 and po)1«ut3 accompanied his death. As SIisJi:es[)eare 



" In the moat; high and palmy etate of Bome, 
Alittle ere the mighty Julius fell, 
The graves stood teimntless, luid theahccted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Itamaa streets." 

It yrsB therefore with an interest that no other name could 
inspire, that we saw in the Capitol a statue, which ia said to 
be the most faithful existing representation of that imperial 
man ; anii in the Strada Palace the statue of Pompej, which 
is believed to be the very one at the base of which "great 
Cajsar fell." • 

With CiBsar ended the ancient Kepublic, and began the 
Empire. It was then that Bome attained her widest domin' 
ion, and the city its greatest splendor. She was the mistress 
of the whole world, from Egypt to Britain, ruling on all sides 
of the Mediterranean, along the shores of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. And then the whole earth contributed to the 
magnificence of the Eternal City. It was the boast of 
Augustus, that " he found Rome of brick, and left it of 
marble." Under him and his Buccoasora were reared those 
palaces and temples, the very ruins of which are still the 
wonder and admiration of the world. 

The knowledge of tliese ruins has been greatly increased by 
recent excavations. Till within a few years Rome was a 
buried city, almost as much as Pompeii. The dSbiis of 
centuries had filled up her streets and squares, till the earth 
lay more than twenty feet deep in the Forum, choking tip 
temples and triumphal arches ; and even the lower part of the 
Coliseum had been submerged in the general wi-eck and ruin. 
In every part of the city could be seen the upper portions of 
buildings, the frieze on the capitals of columns, that were 



'"ETen at the base of Fompey'e statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caisiu' f«U." 
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htU oadvr pwmd, and Ihat, like Miltoa'a lion, aeemed paw< 
ingtoba fm^ 

Bu tb» worit «r fil«uriiig awmy this rubbish was eo vast 
tint it had baaa na^actod froni century to centniy. fint 
dnriag Iha oera|«tio«i I7 the French trooi>s, that Govem- 
BMit vspcodnd l*r^ nunB in otteovering tbese ruins, and 
tka worit bM siaea been continued by Victor Emmajiuel, until 
DOW, aa Uu) nwult of twentj j€*n continaoua labor, a. buried 
Htj haa bdcn broo^t to UghL The Forum has been cleared 
ittnj, ao tltat wv tnajr walk on its pavement, amid its broken 
ool nmM , and aea the vciy tribune from which Ciuero ad- 
dn^wd the It^ioMn p(n[il& But beside this Central Forum, 
tli(9« wan half a dozua others — nucli as the Forum of Julius 
CMaa^, and of Angtutits, and of Nerva, and of Trajan, 
whoe ttilt Btanda that marveiloua Colunm in bronze 
(eovend with figurea in ba8-i«lief, to represent tlie conquest 
of the Dacians), which has been i»{iied in the Column of the 
I*Uc« Vendome in Paria. All of these Forums were parts 
<tf Oite whole. What is now corered by streets and houses, 
was an open space, extending from the Capitol as tar as the 
Coliwum in one directioD, and the Column of Trajan in an- 
other, surrounded hy temples and basilicas, and columns and 
triumphal arches, and overlooked b; the palaces of the 
OeckTS. This whole area was the centre of Rome, where 
its heart beat, when it contained two millions of people ; 
where the people came together to discuss public afiairs, or 
to witness triumphal processions returning from the wars. 
Here the Roman legions came with mighty tread aJong the _ 
Via Sacra, winding their way up to the Capitoline Hill toa 
lay their trophies at the fuet of the Senate. 

Perhaps the best idea of the splendor and munificence of ■ 
ancient Ronie may be g^ned from exploring the ruins of the 
palaces of the Csesars, They are of vast extent, covering 
all the slopes of the Palatine Hill- Here great excavations 
have been made. The walk seems endless through what 1 
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been laid open. The walla are buOt like a fortress, as if to 
lust forever, and decorated with every resource of art known 
to that age, with sculjiturea and oeilinga i-ichly painted, like 
those nncovered in the houses of Pompeii. These biiildinga 
hiive been stripped of everything that was movable — tbe 
statues being transported to the galleries of the Vatican. 
The same fate has overtaken, all the great structures of 
ancient Rome. They have been divested of their ornaments 
and decoration, of gUding and bas-reliefs and statues, and in 
some cases have been quite dismantled. The Coliseum, it is 
well known, was used in the Middle Ages as a quarry for 
many proud noble families, and out of it were built some of 
tbe greatest palaces in Rome. Nothing saved the Pantheon 
but its converaion from a heathen temple into a ChriBtian. 
church. Hundreds and thausands of columns of poi-phyry 
and alabaster and costly marbles, which now adorn the 
churches of Rome, were taken from the ruins of temples and 
palsG^. 

But though thus stripped of every ornament, ancient Rome 
is still mt^niGcent in her rnius. One may wander for days 
about tbe palaces of the Cicaars, walking through the libra- 
ries and theatres, under the arches and over the very tessel- 
lated pavement where those proud emperora walked nearly 
two thousand years ago. He should ascend to the highest 
point of the ruins to take in their full extent, and there he 
will see, looking out upon the Campagna, a long line of 
arches reaching many miles, over which water was brought 
from the distant hills for the Golden House of Nero. v 

Perhaps tbe most massive ruiu which has been lately un- 
covered, is that of the Baths of Caracalla, which give an 
idea of the Ituttry and splendor of ancient Rome, as quite 
unequalled in modem times. 

But, of course, the one structure which interests most of 
all, is tbe Coliseum : and here recent excavations have made 
fresh discoveries. The whole area has been dug down many 
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bet, aitd idMn » Tmst r^steta of passagea UTtdtrproand ; not 
onJjr Ukim through wluch wild beasts were let into the arena, 
Imi conduiLi fur water, by which the whole amphitheatre 
mahl be fioodvd Mtd turned into a lake Ui^ enough for 
Bmuuui gail*^ to aail in ; and here nuval battles were fokight 
with all the fui7 of a oonllict between actiud enemies, to the 
daligkt of Itoman (mijicror and people, who shouted applause, 
whan UcmmI flowed freely on the decks, and dyed the waters 
bdow. 

There in otiK rcflrction that often recurs to me, as I wander 
atniing Ihcnc ruins — what it is of all the works of man that 
mdly l\r«*. Not architecture (the palaces of the Ciesara are 
bat limjH of ruins) ; but the Roman lawt remain, incorporated 
with thf lf>gi&lation of every civilized country on the globe ; 
while Vii^l and Cicero, the poet and the orator, are the 
ditli^ht of all who know the Latin tongue. Thus men pass 
away, their very monumeDta may periah, but their thoughts, 
thpir wisdom, their learning and their genius remain, a per- 
[letual inheritance U* mankind. _ 

Aft«r Imperiid Rome comes Cbristian Rome. Many <>f>fl 
tlie stories of the tirat Christian centuries ara fables andV 
legends. Historical truth is so overlaid with a mass of I 
traditiouB, that one is ready to reject the whole. When 
they show you here the stone on which they gravely 
tell you that Abraham bo\md Isaac for the sacrifice ; and 
another on which Mary sat when she brought Christ into 
the tumple ; and the staircase from Pilate's house, the Scala 
8anta, up which every day and hour ]iilgrims may be e 
going on their knees ; and a stone showing the very prints o£ J 
the Saviour's feet when he appeared to Feter — one is apt toj 
turn away in dii^ust But the general fact ot the early I 
planting of Christianity here, we know fi'ora the new TesU^ J 
ment itself. Ecclesiastical historians are not agreed whether I 
Peter wm ever in Rome (although he is claimed as the first J 
Pope), but that Paul was here we know from his epistles, 1 
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and from tli3 Book of Acts, in which we have the particulars 
of his " appealing to CBeaar," and his voyage to Italj, and hia 
shipwreck on the island of Malta, his landing at Futeoli, and 
going " towards Rome," where he lived two years in " his 
own hired house," " preaching and teaching, no man forbidding 
him." Several of his epiatlea were written from Eome, It 
is therefore quite probable tliat he was confined, according to 
the tradition, in the Mamertine Prison under the Capitol, 
and therefore one cannot descend without deep emotion iato 
that dark, rouky dungeon, far underground, where the Great 
Apostle was once a prisoner, and from which he was led forth 
to die- He is said to have been beheaded without the walla. 
On the road they point out a spot (still marked by a rude 
figure by the roadside of two men embracing), where it is said 
Paul and Peter met and fell on each other'a neck on the 
morning of the last day^Paul going to be beheaded, and 
Peter into the city to be crucified, which at his own request 
was with his head downwards, for he would not bo crucified 
in the same posture as his Lord, whom he had once denied. 
On the spot where Paul ia said to have suffered now rises 
one of the grandest churches in the world, second in Borne 
only to 8t. Peter's. 

Bo the persecutions of the early Christiana by successive 
emperors are matters of authentic history. Knowing this, 
we visit as a sacred place the scene of their martyrdom, and 
shudder at seeing on the walls the different modes of torture 
by which it was sought to break their allegiance to the faith j 
we think of them in the Coliseum, where they were thrown 
to the lions ; and still more in the Catacombs, to which 
they fled for refuge, where they worshipped, and (as Pliny 
wrote) "sang hymns to Chrbt as to a God," and where still 
rest their bones, with many a rude inscription, testifying of 
their faith and hope. 

It is a Bad reflection that the Christian Church, once estab- 
lished in Rome, should afterwards itself turn persecutor 
11* 
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But unfMtaoAUilj il too became intosicMteJ with poirsr, 
amid brouk &•> reain»Dce to ha will. The tiwjiusition 
far Moinrka k wcugnwoct iustitution of tbe Pujiacy — aa ap- 
1 far guwdiiig tlie puritv of ibe fuith. The 
, to th« aervic« of that tribunal ataada 
to tliiB day, dow bf tU« Chun-h of St. Peter, and I believe 
tkerv ■■ atill » Pk^mJ tifGcvr who bears the dread title of 
'* Uniiii] [ui[it>iutiir." But fortouatel; his office no Icmgei 
iotpiriM terror, for it ia at lost reduced to the punishment of 
BadMiiimiml otfnicM bj eccleeiastical disci[>line, instead of 
tkm am of flmh, ob which it once leaned. But the old build- 
ing ia at otwe '* a priaan nnd a j»lsce " ; the cells are stiU 
thare, though btppil; nnocenjited. But in tiie castle of St. 
Angt^lo thrre ia a Chamber of Torture, which baa not always 
boen merely for eshibitiun, where a Pope Clement (wbata 
mockerr in the unme !) had Beatrice Cenci put to the torti 
and forced to coufesa a crime of which she was not guill 
But we are not so unjust as to Impute all theae crnelties c^ 
former and a darker time to the Catholic Church of the pres- 
ent day. Tho«e were ages of intolerance and of peraecution. 
Bat none can deny that the Church has always been fiercely 
intolerant. There LB no dnubt that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was the occasion of great rejoicings at Borne. 
The Woody peraocntion of the Waldenses found no rebuka 
from him who claimed to be the vicegerent of Christ 
sec otion which called forth from Milton tbatsublinie 



Arenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saintB, 
Whose bones lie soattered Dpon the Alpiuo mauntains oold 



Autid such bitter recollections it is good to remember also 
wcsBBge of Cromwell to the Pope, that " if favor were not 
shown to the people of God, the thunder of English cannoa 
should be heard iu the castle of St. Angelo," 

It seems as if it were a juet retribution for those crimes 
of a former age that the Pope in theae last days haa had 
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walk SO -ong in the Valley of Ilumiliation. Nut foi- cen- 
turiCB haa a PoRtiff had to endure such repeated blows. 
'ITie reiga of Pius IX. haa been longei" than that of aiij of 
his predecessors ; some may think it glorious, but it ha«< wit- 
nessed at once the most daring asBumption and its signal 
punishment— a claim of infallibility, which belongs to God 
alone — followed by a bitter humiliation as if God would cast 
this idol down to the ground. It is eertsinly a remarkable 
coincidence, that just as the dogma of Infallibility was pro- 
claimed, LoTiis Napoleon laished into war, as the result of 
which Franco, tlie chief supporter of the Pa])acy (which for 
twenty years had kept an arniy in Kome to hold the Pope on 
his throne), was stricken down, and the first place in Europe 
taken by a Protestant jjower. Germany had already hum- 
bled the other great Catholic power of Europe, to the con- 
fiision and dismay of the Pope and his councillors. A. gen- 
man who has resided for many years in Rome, tells me that 
the very day that the battle of Sadowa was fought. Car- 
dinal Antonelli told a friend of his to " come around to his 
house that night to get the news ; that he ex[)ected to hear 

ne of the greatest victories ever won for the Church," 
BO confidently did he and his master the Pope anticipate the 
triumph of Austria, The gentleman went. Hour after hour 
passed, and no tidings came. It was midnight, and still no 

I of victory. Before morning the iaaue was known, that 
the Austrian army was destroyed. Cardinal Antonelli did 

:ome forth to proclaim the tidings. He shut himself up, 
said my' informant, and was not seen for three weeks 1 

And so it has come to pass — whether by accident or de- 
sign, whether by the violence of man or by the will of God — 
that the Pope haa been gradually stripped of that power and 
prestige which once so acted npon the imaginations of men, 
that, like Caisar, " his bend did awe the world," and has come 

t merely the bishop, oi" archbiaho]), of that portion of 
Christendom which aiibmita to the Catholic Church. 
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I find the Rome of to-day divided into two camps. The Vat- 
ican is set over against the QairinaL The Pope rules in one, 
and victor Emmanuel in the other ; and neither of these two 
sovereigns has anything to do with the other. 

It would take long to discuss the present political state of 
Borne or of Italy. Apart from the right or wrong of this 
question, it is evident that the sympathies of the Italian 
people are on the side of Victor EmmanneL The Eoman 
people have had a long experience of a government of priests, 
and they do not like it. It seems as if the world was enter- 
ing on a new era, and the Papacy, infallible and immutable 
as it is, must change too— it must ^ move on " or be over- 
whelmed. 
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It ia a great Iosb to traTellera who come to Rome to see 
tlie siglita, tliat the Pope haB shut himself up in the Vaticau. 
In the good old times, wheu he waa not only a spiritnal, but 
a civil potentate — uot only Pope, hut King — he used to ride 
ahout a great deal to take a survey of his dominions. One 
might meet him of an afternoon taking an airing on the 
Piucian Hill, or on some of the roads leading out of Rome. 
He always appeared in a magnificent state carriage, of red 
trimmed with gold, with six hoi-sea richly caparisoned, and 
outriders going before, and the Swiss guards following after. 
[What would poor old Peter have said, if he had met hia 
auccessor coming along in such mighty pomp ? ] The Car- 
dinals too, arrayed in scarlet, had their red carriages and 
their fine liveriew, and their homes pranced up and down the 
Corso. Thus Rome was very gay. The pi-ocessions too 
were endless, and they were glorious to behold. It was 
indeed a grand sight to see the Pope and all his Cardinals, 
in their scarlet dresses, sweeping into St. Peter's and kneel- 
ing together in the nave, while the muskets of the Swiss 
guards rang on the pavement, in token of the might of arms 
which then attended the spiritual power. 

But now, alas ! all this ia ended. The spoiler has entered 
into the holy place, and the Holy Father appears n( 
the streets. Since that fatal day when the Italian troops 
inarched into Rome— the 20th of September, 1870 — he has not 
put hia foot in a carriage, nor shown himself to the Roman 
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puople. The Cai'diikals, wlio live ta ditTerent pai-ls of t)ie I 
city, ai*e obliged to go about ; but they havu laid aside all i 
their fine raiment au<I glittering eqiii])agp, and ap[>oar only I 
in solemn black, aa if they were nil undertakers, atteuiling 
the fimeral of the Fa|jacy. The Pope has shut himself up 
closely in the Vatican. He in, indeed, just as free to go 
abroad as ever. There is nothing to prevent his riding about 
Itome as usual. But no, the dear old man will have it that 
Le is restrained of his liberty, and calls himself " a, jirisoner ! " 
To be sure he is nut exactly in a gutird-honse, or in a cell, 
Buoh as tlioae In the In<]uisitiun just across the square of St. 
Peter, where heretics used to be accommodated with rather 
close quarters. His " prison " is a large one — a palace, witii 
hundreds of richly furnished apartments, where he is sur- 
rounded with luxury and splendor, and where pilgrims flock 
to hiro from all parts of the earth. It is a princely retreat 
for oue in his old age, and agrand theiitre on which to assit 
the role of nmrtyr. Almost anybody would be willing tw 
play the part of prisoDer, if by this means he might attract- \ 
the attention and sympathy of the whole civilized world.* 

But so complete is this voluntary confinement of the Pope, 
that he has not left the Vatican in these five years, not even: | 
to go into St. Peter's, though it adjoins the Vatican, and he ] 
can enter it by a private passage. Tt is whispered that h(t ] 
did go in on one occasion, to see his own portrait, which is 
wrought in mosaic, and placed over the bronze statue of St, 
Peter, But on this occasion the public were excluded, and 
when the doors were opened he had disappeared. He will 



• ThLs preteucB of being a prieoner ia so plainly a device to ert 
public sytnpa.th}', that it U en^^rated in the most abanrd manner. 
A lad;, jost letanmd from the Uhrae, tellB me that in Oeiroan; the 
CatholioF oircolate pictures of the Pope befiind l/te ban of a prhmi, 
and even srH ilmiea of his bed, to abow tliat he ia compelled to aleep 
on a pallet of straw, like a convict 1 Tile some thing is done ii 
Iceland. 
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not even taka part in the great festirala of the Chnrcli, which 
are thus shorn of half their splendor. 

How well I remember the gorgoonB ceremonies of Holy 
Week, beginning with Palm Sunday, and ending with Easter. 
I was one of the foreigners in the Sistiae Chapel on Good 
Fi-iday, when the Foil's ohoir, composed of euDucfas, sang the 
Miserere; and oQ the Piazza of St. Peter's at Easter, when 
the Pope was carried on men's shoulders to the great central' 
window, where, in the presence of an immense crowd, he pro- 
nounced hia benediction urbi et orbi/ and the cannon of the 
Castle of St. Angelo tliundered forth the mighty blesBings 
which had thus desceuded on " the city and the world." I 
saw too, that night, the illumination of St, Peter's, when 
arches and colnmns and roof and dome were hung with 
lamps, that wlien all lighted together, made such a Same that 
it aeemed as if the very heavens were oil fire. 

But now all this glory and 8])lendor have gone out in utter 
night. There are no more bleaaings for unbelievers — nor 
even for the faithful, except as they seek them within tbe 
sacred precincts of the Vatican, where alone the succeasor of 
St. Peter is now visible. It is a great loss to those who 
have not been in B«me before, especially to those enthuaia^- 
tie persons who feel that they cannot " die happy " onlesa 
they have seen the Pope. 

But I do not need anything to gratify my curiosity. I 
iiave seen the Pope many times before, and I recognize in 
the photographs which are in all shop wiu<lows tho same 
face which I saw a ijuarter of a century ago — only agmd in- 
deed by the lapae of these many years. It in a good face. 
I used to think he looked like Dr. Sprague of Albany, who 
certainly had a.a benevolent a countenaiice as ever shone 
forth in kindness on one's fellow creatures. All who know 
the Pope personally, speak of him as a very kind-hearted 
man, with moat gentle and wianiiig manners. This I fully 
believe, but ia it not a strong arguiueiit against the syatem 
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in wliiuh he is bouad, that it tamB a disposition so sweet 
into bitterness, aiid leads one of the most amiable of mea to 
do things very incousistout with the meek character of the 
Vicar of Christ ; to curse where he ought to bless, and to 
call down fire from heaven on his enemies ? But his natural 
iuBtincts are all good. When I was here before he waa uni- 
versally iiopular. His predecessor, Gregory XVI., had been 
very conservative. But when Cardinal Mastai Ferretti. — 
for that was his uame — was elected Pope, he began a seriea 
of reforms, which elated the Roman people, and caused the 
eyes of all Europe to be turned towards him as the coming 
man. Ho was the idol of the hour. It seemed as if he hod 
been raised up by Frovidence to lead the nations in the path 
of peaceful progress. But the Revolutions of 1848, in 
Paris and elsewhere, frightened biro. And when Garibaldi 
took possession of Eome, and proclaimed the Kapublic, his 
ardor for reform Wiis entirely gone. He escaped from the 
city disguised as a valet, and tied for protection to the Kin g 
of Naples, and was afterwards brought back by French 
troops. From that time he surrendered himself entirely to 
the Reactionary party, and since then, while as well mean- 
ing as ever, be is the victim of a system, from which he uan.- 
iiot escape, and which makes him do things wholly at vari- 
ance with hia kindly and generous nature. 

Even the staunchest Protestanta who go to see the Pope 
are charmed with liim. They had, perhaps, thought of him 
as the " Giant Pope," whom Bunyan describes as sitting e,t 
the mouth of a cave, and glaring fiereely at Pilgrims as they 
go by ; and they are astonished to find him a very simple old 
man, pleasant in conversation, fond of ladies' society, with a 
great deal of humor, enjoying a joke as much as anybody, 
with a merry twinkle in his eyes, and a face all smiles, as if 
ho had never uttered an anathema. Tliis is indeed very 
agreeable, but aU the more does it make one astounded 
the incongruity between such pleasant pastime and his awfiili 
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spiritual pretensions — for this mua who stands there, chatting 
ao fniniliarlj, and laughing so heartily, profeasea to believe 
that he is the vicegerent of the Almighty upon earth, and 
that be has tlie power to open and shut the gat«3 of hell I 
God forgive liim for the biaapliemy of such a thought ! It 
seeuiB incredible that he can believe it himself; or, if he did, 
that the curses could roll so lightly froni his lips. But ana- 
themas appear to be a part of his daily recreation. He seems 
really to enjoy firing a volley into hia eueuues, as one would 
fire a gun into a flock of pigeons. Here is the last shot 
whicli I find in the paper of tiiis very day : 

" The Koman Catholic papers at The Hague publish a pas- 
toral letter from tiie Popo to the Archbishop of Utrecht, 
hy which his Holiness makes known that Johannes Heykamp 
has beea excommuuicated, as he has allowed himself to be 
elected and ordained as archbishop of the Jansonists in Hol- 
land, and also Johannes Kinkel, who calls himself Bishop of 
Haarlem, who performed the ordination. The Pope also de- 
clares to be excommuuicated all those who assisted at the 
ceremony. The I'o]>e also calls this ordination 'a vile and 
despicable deed,' and warns all good Catholics not to have 
any intercourse with the perpetrators of it, but to pray with- 
out ceasing that God may turn their hearts." 

It is noteworthy that all these anathemas are simply for 
ecclesiastical offences, not for any immorality, however gross. 
The Queen of Spain may be notorious for her profligacy, yet 
ohe receives no rebuke, she is even as a beloved daagbter, to 
whom the Pope sends presents, so long as she is devout and 
reverent towards him, or towards the Church. So any prince, 
or private gentleman, may break all the Ten Commandments, 
and still be a good Cathohc ; but if he doubts Infallibility, he 
is condemned. All sins may be forgiven, except rebellion 
against the Church or the Pope. He has excommuuicated 
BSllinger, the most learned Catholic theologian in Eurojie, and 
Father Hyacinthe, the most eloquent preacher. Poor Victor 
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Enunaiino) comes in for oft^repeated curses, dimply becaiifie 
in a great [Mktitiaal crisis lie yiflJed to tlie inevitable. H« 
did not seize Rome. It was t/i4 Jlalian people, wboiu he 
could uo more stop than Le could stop the inrolling of the 
sea. If he had Dot gone before tlio jieople they would Lave 
gone ovm* him. But for this he is cut off from the comma- 
nion of the Catholic Church, and delivered over, so far as tho 
anathema of the Popo can do it, to the piiina of hell. 

And yet if we allege tliis as proof that some remains of 
human infirmity still cling to the Infallible Head of the 
Oburch, or thut a very kind nature has been turned into gall 
and bitterness, we are toM by those who have just come from 
a reception that he was all sweetness and smiles. An En^ 
lish priest who is in our hotel hud an audience last evening, 
and he says: " The Holy Father was very jolly, laughing 
heartily at every pleasantry." It does one goud to see an old 
man so merry and light-hearted, but does not sucli gayety 
seem a little forced or out of place ? Men who have no 
cares on their minds may laugh and he gay, but for the Vicar' 
of Christ does it not seem to imply thut he attaches uo weight 1 
to the maledictions that he throws alxmi so liberally ? If her 
felt the awful meaning of what he utters, he could not bo 
easily preaei-ve his good spiritu and his merriment, while he 
consigns his fellow-men to perdition. One would think that 
if obliged to pronounce such a doom upon any, he would 
do it with tears — that he would retire into his closet, and 
throw aahea upon his head, and come foi-th in sackcloth, over, 
whelmed at the hard necessity which compelled the stem 
decree. But it does not seem to interfere with any of his 
enjoyments. He gives a reception at which he ia smiling 
and gi-acious, and then proceeds to cast out some wretched 
fellow-creature from the communion of the Holy Catholic 
Church. There is eomethitig shocking in the easy, off-hand 
manner in which he despatches his enemies. He anathema- 
tizes with as little concern as he takes his breakfast, appa- 
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rently attaching as much solemnity to ono ab the other. The 
niiicturo of levity with Btom duties is not a pleasant sight, os 
when one orders an exeoutiou between the puffs of a cigar 1 
But this holy man, this Vicegerent of God on earth, pro- 
nooncBS a sentence more awful still; for he ordei-s what, ao- 
atrding to his theory, is worse than an execution — an excom- 
munication. Yet he does it quite unconcerned. If he does 
uot order an anathema between the puffs of a cigai', he does 
it between two pinches of snuff. Such levity would be in- 
, conceivable, if we could suppose that he really believes that 
iirsea have power to harm, tliat they cast a feather's 
it into the scale that decides the eternal destiny of a 
in soul. We do not say that he is conscious of any 
hypocrisy. Far from it. It is one of those cases, which are 
I bO common in the world, in which there is an unconscious 
I contradiction between one's private feelings and his publio 
L conduct ; in which a man is far better than his theory. Wo 
t do not believe the Pope is half aa bad as he would make 
I himself to be — half so resentful and vindictive as he appears. 
I A* we sometimes say, in escuse for harsh language, " he don't 
L mean anything by it." He dfies mean something, viz., to as- 
I Bert hia own authority. But he does not quite desire to 
K'd«tiver up bis fellow-creatures to the pains of'etemiil death. 
B are truly sorry for the Po]>e. He ia an old man, and 
^ vith all his natural getitloness, may be supposed to have 
Romething of the irritability of age. And now lie is engaged 
in a contest in which he is sure to fail ; he ia lighting against 
the inevitable, against a course of things which he has no 
more power to withstand tlian to breast the current of Niag- 
ara. He might as well take his stand on the brink of the 
great cataract, and think by the force of prayers or maledic- 
tions to stop the flowing of the mighty waters. All the 
powers of Euro|>e are against him. Among the sovereigns 
he has not a single fi-iend, or, at least, one who lias any power 
I to help him. Thu Emperor of OeiiuaDy is tliia week on a 
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visit lo Uilan u the gaeet of Victor EnuuanueL But he 
will not come to Rome to jiay hia respects to the Pope. The 
Emperor of Auatrin came to Venice last Bpriug, but neither 
did fae, though he is u good Catholic, continue his joamey as 
f*r OS the Vatican. ThuB the Pope is left alone. For this 
he has only himself to blame. Me has forced the confiict, 
aiid now he in in a faioB position, from which thera ia no 
B8ca|>e. 

All Europe is looking anxiously to the event of tlie Pope's 
diitth. lie has already tilled the Papal chair longer than any 
oue of Ilia two hundred and fifty-six predecessors, mnning 
back to SL Pvttir. But he ia still hale and strong, and though 
he ia eighty-three years old,* he msy yet live a few years 
longer. He belongs to a very long-lived family ; it is Boid 
that hia mother and two brothers were past ninety when 
they died. Protestants certainly may well pray that he 
should be bleaaed with the utmost length of days ; for tha 
longer he bves, and tlje more obBtinate he is in Uis reao- 
tionary ]>olicy, the more pronounced does he forca Italy tO' ". 
become in Itfi antagonism, and not only Italy, but Austrii 
and Bavaria, as well as Protestant Germany. May he liT94 
to be a hundred years old I 



* I give his age as pat down in the books, where the date of bis 
birth ia givea as May 13, 17113 ; although uui English prieet tells me 
that the Pope himself says that he ia eightj-fi^e, adding play IiiUf J 
that "his enemies have duprivcd him of hia domintona, and hici 
friends of two years of his life." My intonnant says that, ^ot•^ 
withstanding his great age, be is in perfecit health, with not a sign of' 
weakness or decay abont Mm ^ physiooUy or intullectnally. He Is 
a tough old oak, that may stand all the atorma that rage abont 
him for yeais to ooma. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 



Bom, OdtDborlBtt. 

Before we go away from Rome I ahonld like to say a few 
■worda on two subjecta which hitherto I have avoided. A 
large part of the time of moat travellers io Europe is spent 
in wandering througli palaces and picture galleries, hnt de- 
Boriptions of the former would be tedious by their very mo- 
notony of magnificence, and of the latter would be hardly in- 
telligible to unprofessional readers, nor of much value to any- 
body, unlcBS the writer were, what I do not profess to be, a 
thorough critic in art. But I have certain general iniprea- 
sions, which 1 may express with due modesty, and yet with 
frankness, and which may perchance accord with tbe impres- 
aiona of some other very plain, but not quite unintelligent, 

One who has not been abroad — I might almost say, who 
has not lived abroad — cannot realize how much art takes hold 
of the imagination of a people, and enters into their very 
life. It is the form in which Italian genius has most often 
expressed itself. What poetry is in some countries, art is in 
Italy. England had great poets in the days of Elizabeth, but 
DO great piunters, at a time when the churches and galleries 
of Italy were illuminated by the genius of Raphael and Titian 
and Leonardo da Vinci. 

The products of such genius have been a treasure to Italy 
and to the world. Works of art are immortal. Raphael ia 
dead, but the Transfiguiatiou lives. Aa the paintings of 
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grant maston tccnmuUted from century to ceutury, they were 
gatliored in public or private collections, wLich became, Uka 
the libraries of univCTwtiea, storehouses for the delight anil 
inittnictioa of numkind. Such works justly cotumtind the 
homage and rev«reace which are due to the highest creations 
of the huinan iut«llocL Tlie man who has put ou canvas 
Donocptioui which are worthy to live, has left a legacy to the 
human raoe. " \Vhen I think," said an old monk, who was 
ncdustoracd to show paintings on the walls of his monastery, 
" how men coMf, generation afUir generation, to see theaa 
pictures, and bow th^y pass away, but these reme 
tintas Ihiuk that Uteea are the reaiitiat, and that 
t/ufloto*.'* 

But with all this aoknowledgmeut of the genius that 
thus immortal, and that gives delight to success 
tiona, there are one or two di-awbocka to the pleasure I hai 
derived from these great coUectiona of art. 

In the first place, there is the entbarrassTitent of 
One who undertakes to visit all the picture gal 
of a single city like Home or Florence, soon finds himself 
overwhelmed by their numher. He goes on day after day, 
e to another, looking here and there in 
', till his miad becomes utterly eon- 
definite impression. It is as iinposd^ 
) all these pictures, as it would be to 
read all the books in a public library, which are not intended 
to be read " by wholesale," but only to be used for reference. 
So with the great coUections of paintings, which are arranged 
in a certain order, so aa to give au idea of the style of difl'er- 
ent countries, such as the Dutch school, the Venetisji school, 
etc. These are very useful for one who wishes to trace tha 
history of art, but the ordinary traveller does not care to 
go into aueh detail. To him a much smaller number of pic- 
tures, carefully chosen, would give more pleasure and more 
instruction. 
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Further, it hus Becmed to me that with all the guiuus of 
the old nuLBtera (whii:h no one is more ready to coofess, and 
in which no one t4ikes more intense delight), there is soiae- 
times a woTghip of tbeni, which is extended to all their works 
without discriraioation, which ia not the result of personal 
observation, nor quite consistent with mental independence, 
ludeed, there are few tilings in which the empire of fashioa 
is more absolute, and more despotic. It is at this point that 
I meekly offer a protest, I admit fully and gratefully the 
marvelioiiH genius of some of the old painters, but I cannot 
admit that everything they touched was equally good. 
Homer sometimes uods, and even Baphael and Titian — great 
as they are, and superior perhaps to everybody else — are not 
always equal to themselves, Baphael worked very rapidly, 
as is shown by the number of pictures which he left, although 
he died a young man. Of oourae, hia works must be very 
unequal, and we may all exercise our ta8t« in preferring some 
to others. 

In another respect it seems to me that there is a limitation 
of the greatness even of the old masters, viz., in the range 
of their subjects, in which I find a singular monotony. In 
the numberless galleries that we have visited this summer, I 
have observed in the old pictures, with all their {>ower of 
drawing and rictmesa of color, a remarkable sameness, both 
of subject and of treatment. Even the greatest artists have 
their manner, which one soon comes to recognize ; so that he 
is rarely mistaken in designating the painter. I know a 
picture of Bubens anywhere by the colossal limbs that start 
out of the canvas. Paul Veronese always spreads himself 
over a large surface, where he has room to bring in a great 
number of figures, and introduce tletaila of architecture. 
Give him the Maniage at Cana, or a Eoyal Feast, and he 
will produoe a picture which will furnish the whole end of a 
palace hall. It is very gi-and, of course ; but when one sees 
a constant recurrence of the same general style, he recognizes 
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Uiu limitations of the painter's genius. Or, to go &om lai^ 
(ikturee to siunJt ones, there is a Dutch ai-tist, Wouvermans, 
whose pictures are iu every gallery in Europe, I have seen 
hundreds of tbeni, and not one in which he does not introduce 
* white hor»e I 

Even the greatest of the old masters seem to have exer' 
(daed their genius upon a limited number of subjects. 
ing the Middle Ages art was consecrated almost wholly ton 
religion. Some of the painters were tbemtieives devout T 
men, and wrought with a feeling of religious devotion. Fra 
Angelico was a monk {in the same monastery at Florence 
with Savonarola), and regarded his art as a kind of priest- 
hood, going from his prayers to his pointing, and from his J 
painting to his prayers. Others felt the same lnfluenc8|J 
tJiOUgb in a less degree. In devoting themselvea to art, thejTB 
were moved at once by tlie inspiration of genius and thef 
inspiration of religion. Others still, who wei-e not at all I 
saintly in their lives, yet piunted for churches and convents^ m 
Thus, from one cause or another, almost all the art of tha^ 
day was employed to illustrate religious subjects. Of thea 
there was one that was before all others — the Holy Family|l 
or the Vii^ii and her Child. This appears and reappears in] 
every possible form. We can understand the attraction oil 
Buch a subject to an artist ; for to him the Virgin was 
i<lealof toovuuJiood, to paint whom was to embody his & 
ception of the most exquisite womanly sweetness and grace. 
And in this how well did the old masters succeed I No one 
who has a spark of taste or sensibility can deny the exquisite 
beauty of some of their pictures of the Vii'g 
nesa, the grace, the angelic purity. What sweetness have J 
they given to the face of that young mother, so modest, yet I 
flushed with the first dawning of maternal love 1 What I 
alTection looks out of those tender eyes I In the celebrated I 
picture of Raphael in the Gallery at Florence, called ' 
Madonna sf the Chair," the Virgin is seated, and clasps her 1 




child to her breast, who turns his large eyes, with a ironder- 
ing giize, at the world in which he ia to live ajid to suffer. 
One stiin'ls before Riich a picture transfixed at a loveliueiiS 
that aeema almost divine. 

But of all the MadonnaH of Kaphael — or of any master— 
whicii I have seen, I prefer that at Dresden, where the 
Yii'gin ia not seated, but standing erect at her full height, 
■with the clouds under her feet, aoaring to heaven with the 
OhriBt-child iu hoi- arms. When I went into the room set 
apart to that piflture (for no other is worthy to keep it com- 
pany), I felt as if I were in a church; every one spoke in 
whispers; it seemed as if ordinary coaversntion wero an 
impertinence ; as if it would break the spell of that sacred 
prBBcnoe. 

Something of the same effect (some would call it even. 
greater) ia produced by Titian's or Murillo's painting of the 
" Assumption" of the Virgin — tliat is, her being caught up 
into the clouda, with tiia angela liovering around her, over 
ber head and under her feet. One of these great paintings is 
at Venice, and the other in the Louvre at Palis. In both 
the central figure is floating, like that of Christ in the Ti'ans- 
Gguration. The Assumption is a favorite subject of the old 
masters, and i-eappears everywhere, aa does the " Annuncia- 
tion " by the Angel of the approaching birth of Oirist, the 
" Nativity," and the coming of the Magi to adore the holy 
child. I do not believe there is a gallery in Italy, and hardly 
a private collection, in which there ai-e not " Nativities " and 
" Assumptions " and " Annunciations." 

Ent il' seme of these pictures are indeed wonderful, there 
are others which ore not at all divine ; which are of the 
eavtii, earthy; in which the Virgin is nothing more than a 
pretty woman, chosen aa a type of female beauty (just as a 
Greek sculptor would aim to give his ideal in a statue of 
Venus), painted sometimes on a Jewiah, but more often on an 
Italian, model. In Holland the Madonnas have a decidedly 
13 
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Dutch «tylc of bmiity. We mny be pardoned if we do not go 
ititn ni|>tiims (iv»>r thpm. 

Wbi^ tho old masters, aflnr l«iinting the Virgin Mary, 
ventiii« on iui ideal of our Lord himself, they are less suc- 
Cenful, bocaiise the eubjoct ia mors difficult. They attempt 
Ut poitray the Dinna Mhii; but who can paint that bleiised 
ou»iit«iuu(«, 80 full of love anil sorrow? That brow, heavy 
with cure, tliwt eye bo teuder? I have seen hundreds of 
EcM II0U108, but not one that gave me a new or more ex- 
alted im|>i-(>9tion of tho Saviour of the world than I obtain 
from the New Teatament. 

But if it seems almost pi«BUmption tu attempt to paint oup 
Saviour, what shall we auy to the inti-oiluction of the Supreme 
Being upon the canvas ? Yot this ap])eara very often in the 
pttintin^ of the old mastertt. I cannot but think it was 
sii^estfid by the faut that tho Greek sculptors made statues 
of the gods for tht-ir twnples. As they undertook to give 
the head of Jupiter, bo these Christian artists thought they 
oonld paint the Almighty ! Not untVeqnently they give the 
three j>eraous of the Triuity — the Father being represented 
aa on old man with a long beard, floating ou a cloud, the 
Spirit aa a dove, while the Son is indicated by a human foiTa 
bearing a cross. Can anytliing be more i-epulsive than such 
a rijprosentation I These are thinga beyond the reach of art. 
No mHtt«r what ^nius may be in certain artistic details, the 
picture is, aad must be, a failure, because it is an attempt Co 
jHiiul (Ae unpainlable. 

Next to Kladonnaa and Holy Families, the old masters de- 
light iu the painting of stunts and martyrs. And here again 
the same subjects recur with wearying uniformity. 1 should 
be afraid to say how many times I have seen St. Lawrence 
stretched on his gridiron ; and youthful St, Sebaatinn bound 
to n tree, and pierceii with arrows ; and old St. Anthony ia 
tho desert, assaulted by the temptations of the devil. No 
doubt these were blessed martyra, but after being e.'diihiteJ 
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for so mftny ceaturiea to the gazB of the world, I should think 
it wokIJ be a relief for them to retire to the enjoyment of 
tlie heavenly paradise. 

la it not, th'iu, u just criticism of those who ^tainted ull 
those MadonntiB and sainta and martyrs, to say, while admit- 
ting their tranacendent genius, thiit still their worts present a 
•i!ivigitijl&ai,l monotony, both of subject nud of ti-eatment, and 
at last weary the eye even by their interminable splendors ? 
Another point in which the sanie works are signally defec- 
tive, is in the absence of landscape painting. It has been 
often remarked of tlie classic poets, that while they describe 
humaa actions and passions, they show a total insensibility 
to the beauties of nature. The same deBcienoy appears in the 
paintings of the old masters. Seldom do they attempt land- 
scape. Sometimes a clump of trees, or a glimpse of sky, 
is introduced as a background for figures, but it is almost 
always subordinate to the genera! effect. 

Here, then, it seems to me no undue assumption of modern 
pride to say that the artists of the present day are not only 
the equals of the old masters, but their superiors. They 
have learaed of the Mighty Mother herself. They have 
commutied with nature. They have felt the inefiabia 
beauty of the woods and lakes and rivei's, of the moun- 
tains and the meadows, of the valleys and the hills, of 

' the clouds and skies, and in painting these, have led us into 
iw woi'ld of beauty. As I am an enthusiastic lover of 

I Dature, I feel like standing up for the Modems against the 
Ancients, and saying (at the risk of being set down as want- 
ing in taste) that I have derived as much pleasure from soma 
of the pictures which I have seen at the Annual Exhibitions 
in Loudon and Paris, and even in New York, as from any, 
ftMepf afeio hiindred of (he very best of the pictures which 
I have seen here. 

I am led to speak thus freely, because I am slightly dis- 
gusted with the abject servility in this matter of mtaiy for- 
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rign touriMlH. I see tliem going through thRxe galleries, gnide- 
Iwiok ill )iHi]'l, consulting it at every step, to know what they 
uiiiHt tulmire, uuil not daring to express an opinion, nor even 
to enjoy what they see until thpy turn to what ja said by 
Murray or Bwdeker, Of course guiile-books are useful, and 
even uuceasary, wid one can liardly go into a gallery without 
on^, to nerv«i at luaat as a catalogue, but they must not take 
th*" place of one's own eyes. If we are ever to know any- 
Uiing of art, we must begin, however modestly, to enercisa 
our own judgment. While therefore I would have every 
traveller use his guide-book freely, I would have him use still 
more hia eyes and his braui, and try to exercise, so as to cul- 
tivate, his taste. 

Is it not time for Americana, who boast so much of their 
iodeirendence, to show a little of it here? Some come 
abroad only to learn to despise their own country. For my 
part, the more I see of other countries, while appreciating 
tliein fully, the more I love my own; I love its scenery, ifa 
landscapes, and its homes, and its men and women ; anil while 
I would not commit tlie opposite mistute of a foolish conceit 
of Bverytliing American, I think our artists show a fair shnre 
of talent, wliich can best lie developed by a constant study of 
nature. Nature is greater than the old masters. Wliat sun- 
set ever painted by Claude or PouBsin equals, or even ap- 
pi-oaches, what we often see when the sun sinks in the west, 
covering the clouds with gold ? If our artists are to paint 
sunsets, let them not go to picture galleries, but out of doors, 
and behold the gloiy of the dying day. Let them paint 
nature as they see it at home. Nature is not fairer in Italy 
than in America. Let theia pajut American landscapes, giv- 
ing, if they can, tlie beauty of our autuinnal wooils, and all 
the glory of the passing year. If they will keep closely to 
nnturo, instead of copying old masters, they may produce an 
original, as well as a tnie and genuine school of art, and will 
fill our galleries and our homes with beauty. 



A 
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From Pictures to Palacea ia an easy transition, as these are 

the temples in which works of art are enahrineJ. Many 

years ago, when I first came abroad, a latly in London, who 

8 well known hoth in Ekigiand and America, took me to see 

Stafford House, the residence of the Duke of Sutherland, 

saying that it was much finer than Buckingham Palace, and 

" the best they had to show in England," but that, " of course, 

it was nothing to what I should see on the Continent, and 

especially in Italy." Since then I have visited palace in 

b almost every capital in Europe. I find indeed that Italy 

1 excels all other cottntriea in architecture, as slie does in an- 

I 'Other Jorm of art. When her cities were the richest in Europe, 

drawing to themselves the commerce and the wealth of the 

t, it was natural that the doges and dukes and priucea 

: should display their magnificence in the rearing of costly 

I palaces. These, while they diSer in details, have certain 

i geueml features in which they are all pretty much alike — 

Lstntely pi'oportioaa, grand entrances, broad staircasea, lofty 

I ceilings, apartments of iaimense Htze, with columns of 

I porpiiyry and alabaster and lapis lazuli, and pavements ot 

I niosaic or tessellated marble, with no end of costliness in 

decoration ; ceilings loaded with carving and gilding, and 

walls hung with tapestries, and adorned with paintings by 

tlie first mastArs in the world. Such is the picture of many 

a palace that one may see to-day in Venice and Genoa and 

Florence and Rome. 

If any of my readers feel a touch of envy at the tale of 
Buch magnificence, it may comfort them to hear, that proba- 
bly their own American homos, though much less splendid, 
are a great deal more comfortable. These palaces were not 
built for comfort, but for pride and for show. They are well 
enough for courts and for state occa.sions, but not for ordinary 
life. They have few of those comforts which we consider 
indispensable in our American homes. It is almost impossi- 
ble to keep them warm. Tlioir vast halla are cold and dreaiy. 
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Hie jwvnmouU of marble and mosaic are not half bo coed- 
furtalilo M a {ilaiu wootlen floor covei'ed with a carpt^ 
TlnTC u no gas— lln-y arc li^hW oaly with caudles ; while 
till) lilMjral Bup[ily of water which we have in our American 
cititii in unknown. A Wy living in one of the gr&ndest 
]>a1iic«« ill Itonio, tells mi; that every drop of water used by her 
family has to be carried up thoso tremendous staircaaes, to 
nscfuil which is alrnoat like cliiiibiiig the Leauing Tower of 
I'lKa, Of coui-H« a bath ia a luxury, and not, aa with us, an 
imiversHl comfurt. Nowhere do 1 hud such a aupply of that 
iieouiisary elunieut of housclioy cleanliness and personal 
heultli, as we have in New York, furnished by a river run- 
ning through the heart of a city, carrying life, as well as 
luxury, into every dwelling. 

The English-speaking race understand the art of domestic 
architecture better than auy other in the world. ITiey may 
not build such grand palitces, but they koow how to build 
ham's. In country houses we should have to yield the palm 
to the tasteful English cottages, but in city houses 1 should 
claim it for America, for the simple reason that, as our cities 
are newer, there are many improvements introduced in houses 
of modern construction unknown before. 

When Pi-itico Napoleon was in New York, he. said that 
there was more comfort in one of our beat houses than he 
found ill the Palais Royal in Paris. And I can well believe 
it. I doubt if there is a city in the world where there ia 
a greater number of private dwellings wliich ai'e more 
thoroughly comfortable, well warmed and well lighted, well 
ventilated and well drained, with hot and cold baths every- 
where : surely such materials for merely physical comfort 
never existed before. These are luxuries not always found, 
even in kings' palaces. 

But it ia not of our rich city houses that I make ray boast, 
but of the tens of thousands of country houses, so full of 
comfoj-t, full of sunshine, and /'uU of peace. Those are the 
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tilings which make a nation happy, and which are better 
than the palaces of Yenice or of Kome. 

And BO the result of all our observations has been to make 
us contented with our modest republican ways. How often, 
while wandering through these marble halls, have I looked 
away from all this splendor to a happy country beyond the 
sea^ and whispered to myself, 

**' Mid pleasures and palaces, wherever we roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there^s no place like home." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

NAPLES. — POHPEII AND P.£STUK. 

Naples, October 23d. 

** See Naples and die ! " is an old Italian proverb, which, 
it must be confessed, is putting it rather strongly, but which 
still expresses, with pardonable exaggeration, the popular 
sense of the surpassing beauty of this city and its environs. 
Florence, lying in the valley of the Arno, as seen from the 
top of Fiesole, is a vision of beauty; but here, instead of a 
river flowing between narrow banks, there opens before us a 
bay that is like a sea, alive with ships, with beautiful islands, 
and in the background Vesuvius, with its column of smoke 
ever rising against the sky. The bay of Naples is said to be 
the most beautiful in the world ; at least its only rival is in 
another hemisphere — in the bay of Rio Janeiro. It must be 
fifty miles in cii-cuit (it is nineteen miles across from Naples 
to Sorrento), and the whole shore is dotted with villages, so 
that when lighted up at night, it seems girdled with watch- 
fires. 

And around this broad-armed bay (as at Nice and other 
points along the Mediterranean), Summer lingers after she 
has left the north of Italy. Not only vineyards and olive 
groves cover the southern slopes, but palm trees grow in the 
open air. Here the old Romans loved to come and sun 
themselves in this soft atmosphere. On yonder island of 
Capri are still seen the ruins of a palace of Tiberius ; 
Cicero had a villa at Pompeii ; and Virgil, though born at 
Mantua, wished to rest in death upon these milder shores, 
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and here, at the entrance of the grotto of Posilippo, tiiey 
still point out Ida tomb. 

In ita interior Naples is a great contrast to Roma. It is 

I not only larger (indeed, it is much the largest citj in ItiJy, 

I having half a million of inhabitants), but brighter and gayer. 
Home is dark and sombre, always reminding one of the long- 
buried past ; Naples eeema to live only in the present, with- 
out a thought either of the past or of the future, A friend 
■who came here a day or two before us, expressed the contrast 

I between the two cities by saying energotically, " Naples is 

I life : liome is death ! " Indeed, we have hei* a spectacle of 
extraordinary animation. I have seen Boniewhero a series 
of pictures of " Street Scenes in Naples," and surely no city 
a. Europe offers a greater variety of figures and costumes, as 

I rich and poor, princes and bcggarii, soldiers and priests, jostle 
each other in the noisy, laugliing crowd. 

Even the poorest of the people have something pictur- 
esque in their poverty. The laazaroui of Naples are well 
known. Tliey are the lowest class of the population, such as 
may be fotmd in all larjje cities, and which is generaUy the 
moat disgusting and repulsive. But here, owing to the warm 
cliroatfi, they can live out of doors, and thus the raga and 
dirt, which elsewhere are hidden in garrets and cellars, are 
paraded in the streets, making them like a Rag Fair. One 
may see a host of young beggars — little imps, worthy sons of 
their fathers — lying on the sidewalk, asleep in the sun, or 
coolly picking tlio vermin fi"om their bodies, or showing 
their dexterity in holding aloft a string of macaroni, and let- 

' ting it descend into their mouths, and then running after 
the oarringe for a penny. 

The streets are veiy narrow, veiy crowded, and very noisy. 
From moriung to night thoy are filled with people, and re- 

\ sound with the cries of market-men and women, who make 
a perfect Bedlam. Little donkeys, which seem to be the 
universal carryalls, come along laduu with fruit, gnipes and 
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v<';;t •tallies. Tlic loads put on these poor beasts are quite 
asttiuihliiiig. Tlioujjh not much bigger than Newfoundland 
<lo;^M, (>acli one has two huge panniei's hung at his sides, 
wliirli arc tilled with all sorts of produce which the peasants 
iitc bringing to market Often the })oor little creature is so 
fiiviMfil up that he is hardly visible under his load, and might 
not U^ dLiCovennl, but that the heap seems to be in motion, 
an<l a pair of long eai*s is seen to project through the super- 
incumbent mass, and an occasional bray from beneath sounds 
likf a crv fi»r pity. 

Tin; riding carts of the laboiing people also have a power 
of indctinito multipliciition of the contents they carry. I 
thou*,'ht that an Irish jaunting-car would hold about as many 
human civaturcs as anything that went on wheels, but it is 
quiti' surpassid by the country cai'ts one sees around Naples, 
in which a mere rat of a donkey scuds along before an inde- 
hcribable vehicle, on which half a dozen men are stuck like 
so many i>egs (of course they stand, for there is not room for 
them to sit), with women also, and a baby or two, and a fat 
jn-iost in the bargain, and two or tliree urchins dangling 
behind ! Sometimes, for convenience, babies and vegetables 
an* packed in the same basket, and swung below ! 

With such variety in the streets, one need not go out of 
the city for constant entertainment. And yet the charm of 
Naples is in its environs, and one who should spend a month 
or two here, might make constant excursions to points along 
the bay, which are attractive alike by their natural beauty 
and their historical interest. He may follow the shore from 
Ischia clear around to Capri, and enjoy a succession of 
beautiful points, as the shore-line curves in and out, now 
running into some sheltered nook, where the olive groves 
grow thick in the southern sun, and then coming to a head- 
Innd that juts out into the sea. Few things can be more en- 
chanting than such a ride along the bay to Baiae on one side, 
or from OjisU'llamare to Sorrento and Amalfi, on the other. 
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Our fii'Bt visit was to PosiPEii, so interesting by its melan- 
choly fate, and by the revelations of ancient life in ita recent 
excftvationa. It was rfeetroyed in an eiujjtion of Vesuvius in 
the reign of Titus, in the year 70, luid no completely was it 
Iburieii that for seventeen hunilred years its very sit« was not 
known. It was only about the middle of the last century 
that it was discovered, and not till within a few years that 
excavations were [iroseoiited with much vigor. Sow the 
city is UDUovercd, the i-oofs are taken off from the houses, 
we can look down into the very homes of the people, 
Aud see the interior of their dwellings, and all the details of 
tlieir domestic life. 

We spent four or five hours in exploring this buried city, 
going with a guide from street to street, and from bouse to 
house. How Rtrange it seemed to walk over the very pave- 
ments that were laid there before our Saviour was bom, the 
stones still showing tlie ruts worn by the wheels of Koman 
chariots two thousand years ago I 

'e exatiiined many houses in detail, and found them, 
wldle diifei-ing in costliness (some of them, such as those of 
Diomed and Salhist and Folybius, bi;ing dwellings of the 
ioh), resembling each other in their general arrangement, 
AIL seemed to be built on an Oriental model, designed for a 
hot elimate, with a court in the centre, where often a foun- 
a filled the air with delicious coolness, and lulled to rest 
those who sought in the rooms which opened on the court 
.reut from Lhe heat of the summer noon. From this cen- 
tral point of the house, one may go through the different 
ftpartmt'nts^ — bedroom, dining-room, and kitclieu — and see how 
tlie people cooked their food, and wliere they eat it ; where 
they dined and where they slept ; how they lay down and how 
they rose up. In almost every house there is a niche for the 
Penates, or boHseliold gods, which occupied a place in the 
dwellings of the old ronipeiiana, such as is gi*en by devout 
Catholics to iin;ig'js of the Vir^u and saints, at the present day. 
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Rut that which excites the greatest wonder is the decora- 
tions of tli(* liouses — the paintings on the walls, which in 
tlit'ir gruct* of ftiriu and richness of color, are still subjects of 
athnimtion, and fumisli many a model to architects and deco- 
ra ti>i*s. A grt'ut number of these have been removed to the 
MuK(*um at Naples, where artists are continually studying 
and copying them. In this matter of decorative art, Wen- 
dell IMiillipH may well claim — as he does in his eloquent lee- 
tun» on ** The I^st Arts " — that there are many things in 
which the ancients, whether Romans, Greeks, or Egyptians, 
were superior to the boastful modems. 

Something of the luxury of those times is seen in the pub- 
lic baths, which ai'e titted up with furnaces for heating the 
water, and pij^es for conveying it, and rooms for reclining 
and cooling one's self after the bath, and other refinements 
of luxury, which we had vainly conceived belonged only to 
moileni civilization. 

From the houses we pass to the shops, and here we find all 
tlie signs of active life, as if the work had been interrupted 
onlv vesterdiiv. Piissinff iilong the street, one sees the mer- 
chiiut^s store, the apothecary's shop, and the blacksmith's 
forge. To be sure, the fire is extinguished, and the utensils 
which have been discovered have been carried off to the 
Museum at Naples ; but it needs only to light up the coals, 
and we might hear again the ring on the anvils where the 
hammer fell, struck by hands that have been dust for centu- 
ries. And here is a bakery, with all the imjilements of the 
trade : the stone mills standing in their place for gi-inding 
the corn (is it not said that " two shall be grinding at the 
mill ; one shall be taken and the other left " ?) ; the vessels 
for the flour anil for water, the trough for kneading the bread, 
and the oven for baking — long brick ovens they are, just like 
those in which our New England mothers are wont to bake 
their Thanksgiving pies. Nay, we have some of the bread 
that was baked, loaves of which are still preserved, charred 
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and bUolcened by the fire, aud possibly tuigbt be eaten, iilthuiigb 
the bread is decidedly well done. 

Of coiii'se, the mast impoHing struetures that have boon 
uncovered are the public bitildinga is the Forum and else' 
where — the basilica for the administration of justice ; the 
theatrea for games ; and the temples for the wordiip of the 
gods. 

I was curious as to the probable loss of life in the destruc- 
tiou of the city, and conclude that it ■was not very great in 
proportion to the popnlation. We have no meana of know- 
ing exactly the number of inhabitants. Murray's Guide 
Book says 30,000, but a careful mcustu-ement shows that not 
more than 12,000 could have been within the walis, while 
]ierhaps as many more were outside of it. As yet there have 
been discovered not more than six hundred skeletons ; so 
that it is probable that the greater number made their escape. 

But even tliese^though few compai'ed with the wlioie — 
are enough to discloae, by their attitudes, the suffering aud 
the agony of their terrible fate. From their postures, it ia 
jjlaiu that the inhabitants were seized with mortal terror I 
when destruction came upon them. Many were found with 
tiieii' bodies pi-one on the earth, who had evidently thrown 
themselves down, and buried their faces in their hands, as if 
to hide &om their eyes the danger that was in the air. Some 
tried to escape with their treasures. In one houae five skeU 
etona wore found, with bracelets and rings of gold, silver, and 1 
bronze, lying on the pavement. A woman was found with 
four rings on one of her fingers, sot with precious stones, 
with gold bracelets and earrings and pieces of money. Per- 
haps her avarice or her vanity proved Jier destruction. But 
the hardest fate waa that of those who could not fiy, as cap- 
tives chained in their dungeons. Three skeletons were found I 
ill n prison, with the manacles still on their fleshless bands. I 
Even dumb beasi* shaied in the general citasfciophe. The'l 
lioi'se tliat hail lost its rid<?r pawed and neighed in vain; : 
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tlio doj; that liowled at his master's gate, but would not leave 
him, Kharoil his fate. The skeletons of both are still 

Alto^^L'thtT, thn most vivid account which has been given 
of tin* oviTtlimw of the city, is by the English novelist, Bul- 
wiT, in liis " Last Days of Pompeii." He pictures a great 
(M-owd ctillccted for gladiatorial combats. That the people 
liad tIi(*K(^ cruel sports, is shown by the amphitheatre which 
iviiiaiiiK to tliis day ; aud the greatest number of skeletons 
ill any one spot was thirty -six, in a building for the 
training of gladiators. In the ampliitheatre, according to 
the novelist, the people were assembled when the destruc- 
tion eanie. The lion liad been let loose, but more sensi- 
tivi> than man to the stmnge disturbance in the elements, 
civpt round the arena, instead of bounding on his prey, los- 
ing his natui al ferocity in the sense of terror. Beasts in the 
dens below tilled the air ^-ith howls, till the assembly, roused 
fi*oin the eager excitement of the combat, at length looked 
\ipwaril, and in the darkening sky above them read the sign 
of their approaching doom. 

r»ut no high-wrought description can add to the actual 
terror of that dav, as recounted bv historians. There are 
some things which cannot be overdrawn, and even Bulwer 
does not present to the imagination a greater scene of horror 
than the plain narrative of the younger Pliny, who was him- 
self a witness of the destruction of Pompeii from the bay, 
and whoso uncle, advancing nearer to get a better view, 
perished. 

A city which has had such a fate, and which, after being 
buried for so many centuries, is now disentombed, deserves 
a careful memorial, which shall compi'ise both an authentic 
historical account of its overthrow, with a detailed report of 
the recent discovei'ies. We are glad, therefore, to meet here 
a countrvnian of ours who ha« taken the matter in hand, 
and is fully conii)ctent for the task. Rev. J. C. Fletcher, 
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wbo is well known in America as the author of a work 
on Brazil, which is as entertaining as it is instructive, has 
been residing two years in Naples, preparing for the Harpers 
a work on Pompeii, which cannot fail to be of great interest, 
and to which we look forward as the most valuable account 
we shall have of tliis long-buried city. 

Another excursion of almost equal interest was to P^stum, 
some fifty miles below Naples, the ruins of which are second 
only to those of the Parthenon. It is an excursion which 
requires two days, and which we accordingly divided. We 
went first to Sorrento, on the southern shore of the bay, one 
of the most beautiful spots around Naples, a kind of eyrie, 
or eagle's nest, perched on the cliff, and looking off u[)on the 
glittering waters. Here we were joined by a German lady 
and her daughter, whom we had met before in Florence and 
in Rome, and who are to be our travelling companions in the 
East ; and who added much to our pleasure as we picnicked 
the next day in the Temple of Neptime. With our party 
thus doubled we rode along the shore over that most beauti- 
ful diive from Sorrento to Castellamare, and went on to 
Salerno to pass the night, from which the excursion to Pa3s- 
tniri is easily made the next day. 

Notwithstanding the great interest of this excursion, it 
lias been made less frequently than it would have been but 
for the fact that, until quite recently, the road has been 
infested by brigands, who had an unpleasant habit of starting 
up by the roadside with blunderbusses in their hands, and 
assisting you to alight from the carriage, and taking you for 
an excursion into the mountains, from which a message was 
sent to your friends in Naples, that on the dcjiosit of a thousand 
pounds or so at a certain 2)lace you would bo returned safely. 
If friends were a little slow in taking this hint, and coming 
to the rescue, sometimes an ear of the unfortunate captive 
was cut off and sent to the city as a gentle reminder of wis at 
awaited him if the money was not foithcomijig immediately. 
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Of course, it did not need many such warnings to aqneesfl 
tint Ituit drop of blood out of friunds, wLo eagerly dra 
thvinai-lv^s to save a kiiismaii, wUo had fallen into tlie jtii 
uf (be lion, fWiu a horrible fate. 

Tbiil lluiHi ware not idle tales told to fiigliten travellera, J 
We hnd nbuiidiuit e\ideiiiee. Within a very few years t 
Imw been iiigKiiiletl adventures of the kind. An En{ 
geiitlrniiui whom we met at Satemo, who hud lived t 
forty yrnr* in thia [lart of Italy, told us that the atoiies werB" 
not nt all nxug^rut«il ; that oue gang of bandits had their 
licmlcfUurtcrH but half a mile fi-om his houae, and that when 
lutjitiired they confessed that they bad often lain in wait for 
hi,n.' 

These ple&sing reminiHceucea gave a cheerful sieat to t 
prospect of our journey ou the morrow, although at preseul 
tbei'e is little danger. Since the advent of Victor Emmmuirf 
bnganditge, like a good many other institutions of the oIis 
regime, baa been got rid of. Our English &iend last saiH 
his former neighbors, as he was riding in a carriage, 
tlirce of them passed him, going to he shot. Since then tbm 
danger has been removed ; and still it gives on 
excitement to drive where such incidents were conunon only d 
few years ago, and even now it is not at all disagreeable t 
Bee soldiers stationed at different points along the road. 

Though brigandage htia passed away here, like many a 
other relic of the good old times, it still flourishes in Sicilyfl 
where all efforts to extirpate it have as yet proved u 
eessful, and where one who is extremely desirous of a littlij 
adventure, may find it without going far outside the walls o 
Palermo, 

But we will not Htop to waste words on brigands, whett^ 
we have before us the viiins of Piestum. As we drive o 
long, level road, we sets in the distance the columns of 
temples vbing over the pluin, not far from the sea. They I 
are perhaps more impressive because Ktumliug filoiie, : 
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the midst of a populous city like the Parthenon, with Athens 
at its base, but like Tadmor in the wilderness, solitary and 
desolate, a wonder and a mystery. Except the custodian of 
the place there was not a human creature there ; nor a 
sound to be heard save the cawing of crows that flew among 
the columns, and lighted on the roof. In such silence we 
approached these vast remains of former ages. The builders of 
these mighty temples have vanished, and no man knows even 
their names. It is not certain by whom they were erected. 
It is supposed by a Greek colony that landed on the shores 
of Southern Italy, and there founded cities and built temples 
at least six hundred years before the Christian era. The 
style of architecture points to a Greek origin. The huge col- 
umns, without any base, and with the plain Doric capitals, 
show the same hands that reared the Parthenon. But who- 
ever they were, there were giants in the earth in those days ; 
and the Cyclopean architecture they have left puts to shame 
the pigmy constructions of modern times. How small it makes 
one feel to compare his own few yeai*s with these hoary monu- 
ments of the past ! So men pass away, and their names per- 
ish, even though the structures they have builded may survive 
a few hundred, or a few thousand years. What lessons on the 
greatness and littleness of man have been read under the 
shadow of these giant columns. Hither came Augustus, in 
whose reign Christ was born, to visit ruins that were ancient 
even in his day. Here, where a Caesar stood two thousand 
years ago, the traveller from another continent (though not 
from New Zealand) stands to-day, to muse — at Paestura, as at 
Pompeii — on the fate which overtakes all human things, and 
at last whelms man and his works in one undistinguishable 
ruin. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE ASCENT OP VESUVIUS. 

November Irt. 

Our excursion to Vesuvius was delayed for some days to 
await tlie ariival of the Franklin, which was to bring ns the 
lieutenant who was our travelling companion in Germany 
last summer, and who wished to make the ascent in our com- 
pany. At length, on Thursday, the firing of heavy guns told 
ns that the great ship was coming into the harbor, and we 
were soon on board, where we received a most heaity wel- 
come, not only from our kinsman, but from all ' the officers. 
The Franklin is the Flag-ship of our European squadron, and 
bears the fl;ig of Admiral John L. Worden, the gallant offi- 
cer whoso courage and skill in fighting the Monitor against 
the Merrimack in Hampton Roads in 1862, saved the country 
in an hour of immiuent peril. Well do we remember the ter- 
ror in New York caused by the tidings of the sinking of the 
Congress and the Cumberland by that first ironclad — a new 
sea monster whose powers of destruction were unknown, and 
which we expected to see within a week sailing up our harbor, 
and demanding the surrender of the city. From this and 
other dangers, which we shudder to contemplate, we were saved 
by the little Monitor on that eventful day. As Admiral 
Worden commands only the^fleety the shi^y is commanded by 
an officer who bears the same honored name as the ship itself 
— Captain Franklin. We were very proud to see such men, 
surrounded by a fine set of officers, representing our country 
here. As we made frequent visits to the ship, we came to 
feel quite at home there. Not the least pleasant part of 
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Jiese visita was to meet aeverat Anterioan ladies — the wife 
Hid daogkitera of Admiral Wordcu, and the wife of Captain 
Praiildiu. Meu wlio liave rendered diatinguialjed services 
to their country art) cei-tainly entitled to a little domeatio 
coinfort on their long voyagiia ; wliiie the presence of auoh 
ladies is a benefit to aU on heard. When men are alone, 
■whether in camp or on a shi]), they are apt to become & little 
rough, and Uie mere presence of a noble woman has a. refin- 
ing iufiueiice over them, I can Boe it here in these young 
officers, who aU seem to have a chivalrous feeling towards 
these ladies, who remind them of their own mothers and sis- 
ters at home. A more hap]>y family I have not met on land 

To their company we are indebted for much of the pleasiirs 

>f our excursion to Vesuvius. On Saturday a large party 

wna made up from the ship, which included the family of 

I Admiral Worden, Captain and Mrs. Fniiiklin, and half a 

{ dozen lieutenants. Our eKCitllent consol at Naples, Mr. 

Duncan, and liis sister, were also with us. We filled four 

I carriages, and away we went through the streets of Naples at 

a furious rate; sweeping around the bay (alongwhich, as wa 

looked through ai-ched passages to the right, we could see 

I villas and gardens stretching down to the waters), till we 

I reached Resina, which stands on the site of buried Hercu- 

' lanenni. Here we turned to the left, and began the ssctint. 

And now we found it well that our drivers had harnessed 

three stout horaes abreast to each carriage, as we had a hard 

climb upward along the blackooed sides of the mountain, 

in perceived the wide-spread ruin wrought by snc- 
ruptions of the volcano. Over all this mountain 
side had rolled a deluge of fire, and on every hand were 
strewn the wrecks of the mighty desolation. It seemed aa if 
a destroying angel had passed over the earth, blasting wher- 
ever his shadow fell. On either side stretched miles and 
miles of lava, which had flowed here and there slowly and 
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■InglgiHlily lik« molten iroii, tuniing wben interrupted in i 
cuunu!, ukI twinMU into a tlioiiuiiid ahapea, 

ftul if Uiis wua a tun-iblu Hijjlit, there was Bometliiag t 
tvliuve tlie e/<>, as wo looked away in the distance to where 
liic Hiuile of (lod still rests on an uiismitten world. An we 
moimtwl higher, we commaudcd a widur view, and surely 
uovur was tlu-re a more glorious panorama than that which 
woa uui'ullud at otir feet on that October morning. There 
waa the bay of Naples, flaabing in the auiilight, with the 
bvautiful islands of Iscbia and Capri lying, like gnardiai: 
tivaaes, off its mouth, and ships coniiug and going to a 
ytixiR of the Mediterranean. What an image was present 
in that one view of the contrasts in our human life hetwi 
Giinshinn and shadow — blooming fields on one hand, and 
blaokeued waste on the other ; above, a i-egion swept by fii 
and below, gardens and vineyards, aod cities and villages, 
smiling in peace and security. 

We had left Naples at nine o^clock, but it was noon before 
we reached the Observatory — a station which the Itali 
Government has establLshcd ou the nide of the mountain 
the purpoue of making meteorological observations. Thii 
the limit to which carriages can ascend, and here we rm 
for an hour. Onr watchful lieutenants hail thoughtfully pi 
vided a substantial lunch, which the steward spread i 
garden overlooking the bay, and there assembled aa 
gronp of Americans as ever gathered on the sides of^ 

FiMm the Observatory, those who would spare any 
sary fatigue may take mules a mile farther to the foot of 
cone, but our party prefeiTed the excitement of tjie 
after our long ride. In ascending the cone, no foiir-f 
beast is of any service; one must dejiend on liia own s 
limbs, unless he chooses to accept the aid of some of the fi« 
looking attendants who offer their servjces as porters, 
lady may take a chair, and for forty franca be carried q 
to the top ou the .shouldera of foiu' stout fellows. But th( 
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n way is to take two assiatanta, one to go forward 
who dmga yon up by a strap attaclied around Lis waist, to 
■which you hold fast for dear life, wliile auother punhes behind. 
Our young lady had (Ares escorts. She drove a htmdaome 
team of two ahead, while a third lubberly fellow was trying 
to make himself useful, or, at least, to earn his money, by 
putting his hands on her shoulders, and thus urging her for- 
ward. I believe I was the only pei-soo of the party, except 
the Consul and one lieutenant, who went up witliout assist- 
ance. I took a man at first, rather to get rid of his impor- 
tunity, but he gave out sooner than I did, stopping after a 
few rods to demanii more money, whereupon I threw him off 
in disgust, and made the ascent alone. But I would not 
recommend othei-s to follow my example, as the fatigue is 
I'eally very great, especially to one unused to mountain climb- 
ing. Not ouly is thu cone very steep, but it is covered with 
ashes ; so that one has no firm hold for his feet, but sinks 
deep at every step. Thus he makes slow progress, and is Boon 
out of breath. He can only keep on by going very eloinly. I 
had to stop every few minutes, and throw myself down in 
the ashes, to rest. But witli these little delays, I kept 
steadily mounting higher and higher. 

As we neared the tejt, the presence of the volcano became . 
manifest, not merely from the cloud which always hangs 
about it, but by smoke issuing from many places at the side. 
It seemed as if the mountain were a vast smouldering heap 
out of which the internal heat forced its way through every 
aperture. Here and there a long line of smoke seemed to 
indicate a KubteiTanean fissure or vein, through which the 
pent-up fires forced their way. As we crossed these lines of 
smoke the sulphurous fumes were stifiing, especially when 
the wind blew them in our faces. 

But at last all difficulties were conquered, and wfl stood on , 
the very top, and looked over the awful verge into the ci'ater. 

Those who have never seen a volcano are apt to picture it 
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an a tall {teak, a slender cone, like a sugar loaf, with a round 
aiH*rtui-e at the ton, like the chimney of a blast furnace, out 
of which issues tin) and sinoke. Something of this indeed 
theix* iH, but the actual scene is vastly greater and grander. 
Fi>r, instead of a small round opening, like the throat of a 
chiniufv, large enough for one flaming column, the crater is 
nearly half a mile across, and many hundi-eds of feet deep ; 
and une looks down into a yawning gulf, a vast chasm in the 
mountain, whoso rocky sides are yellow with sulphur, and 
out of whicli the Knioke issues from different places. At 
tiiiie.s it is imiKissible to see anything, as dense volumes of 
smoke roll upward, which the wind drives toward us, so that 
we are ourselves lost in the cloud. Then they drift away, 
and for an instant we can see far down into the bowels of the 
earth. 

Standing on the bald head of Vesuvius, one cannot help 
som ; grave reflections, looking at what is before him only 
from the point of view of a man of science. The eruption 
of a volcano is one of the most awful scenes in nature, and 
makes one shudder to think of the elements of destruction 
that are imprisoned in the rocky globe. What desolation 
has been wrought by Vesuvius alone — how it has thrown up 
mountains, laid waste fields, and buried cities ! What a 
spectacle has it often presented to the terrified inhabitants 
of Naples, as it has shot up a column not only of smoke, but 
of fire ! The flames have often risen to the height of a 
mile above the summit of the mountain, their red blaze 
lighting up the darkness of the night, and casting a glare 
over tlie waters of the bay, while the earth was moaning and 
trembling, as if in pain and fear. 

And the forces that have wrought such destruction are 
active still. For two thousand years this volcano has been 
smoldng, and yet it is not exhausted. Its fury is still 
unspent. Far down in the heart of the earth still glow the 
eternal fires. This may give some idea of the terrific forces 
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that are at work in the interior of the hollow globe, while it 
suggests at least the possibility of a final catastrophe, which 
shall prove the destruction of the planet itself. 

But if the spectacle be thus suggestive and threatening to 
the man of science, it speaks still more distinctly to one who 
has been accustomed to think that a time is coming when 
** the earth, being on fire, shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat," and who beholds in these 
ascending flames the prophetic symbol of the Dies Irae — the 
Day of Doom — that shall at last end the long tragedy of 
man's existence on the earth. 

As I stood on the edge of the crater and looked down into 
the awful depths below, it seemed as if I beheld a scene such 
as might have inspired the desciiption of Dante in his 
Inferno, or of John in the Apocalypse; as if that dread 
abyss were no unfit symbol of the ** lower deep " into which 
sink lost human souls. That " great gulf " was as the 
Valley of Hell ; its rocky sides, yellow with sulphurous 
flames — how glistening and slippery th(?y looked ! — told of a 
" lake of fire and brimstone " seethin^^ and boiling below ; 
those yawning caverns which were disclosed as the smoke 
drifted away, were the abodes of despair, and the winds that 
moaned and shrieked around were the wailings of the lost ; 
while the pillar of cloud which is always rising from beneath, 
which "ceases not day nor night," was as '' the smoke of 
torment," forever ascending. 

He must be a dull preacher who could not find a lesson in 
that awful scene ; or see reflected in it the dangers to which 
he himself is exposed. Fire is the element of destruction, 
even more than water. The " cruel, crawling foam " of the 
sea, that comes creeping towards us to seize and to destroy, 
is not so treacherous as the flames, darting out like serj)ents' 
tongues, that come creeping upward from the abyss, licking 
the vevy stones at our feet, and that seem eager to lick up 
our blood. 
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Th" point where wo Htood projected over tbo crater. Tlie 
great criiplion tlir«! years since hod torn away half the cone 
of Ihc mcuuliiiu, »nil uow there hung above it a ledge, whieli 
■nrninl ready «l any moiueut to bi'eak and fall into the gulf 
Wlow. Ail 1 Blood on tliaC " perilous eilge," the crumbling 
vorgf of the volcano, I seeme^l to be iii the position of a 
humui being exjioaed to dangers vast and unst^en, to powers 
which blind and smothor and destroy. As if Nature would 
fix this lesson, by an image never to be forgotten, the sun 
that was declining in the west, suddenly burst out of t 
cloud, and cast my own ghudow on the column of smoke tlu 
waa rising from below. That shadowy form, standing ii 
air, now vanishing, and tLen reappearing with every ilae 
of sunlight, seemed no inapt image of hiunan lifn, a thing o. 
bIuuIow, floating in a cloud, and hovering over on abvss 1 

Thus miiai:ig, 1 lingered on the suuimit to the lust, for a 
was tjie fuKciniition of the scene that I could not tear myse 
away, and it was not till aU were gone, and I found n 
quite alone, thai. I turned and followed them down the 
tain side. The descent is as ra)iid hb the ancent is alow, 
few minutes do the work of hours, as one plunges down ti 
ashy cone, and soon our whole party were reassembled at it 
base. It was live o'clock when we took our carriages at ti 
Observatory : and quite dark before we got down the mi 
tain, ao that men with lighted torches (long sticks of j. 
like those with which travellers make theii- way through tlu 
darkness of American forests), had to go before us 
the road, and with such Saring flambeuujc, and much shoutingj 
of men and boys, of guides and drivei-a, we came rolling d 
the sides of Vesuvius, ajid a little after seven o'clock i 
^nin rattling through the streets of Naples. 

Yesterday was our last day in this city, as we leave thiffl 
afternoon for Athens and Constantinople, and as it was tha J 
Sabba,th, we went on board the Franklin for a religion 
vice. Such a service is always very gi-ateful to an American ' 
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far from home. The deck of an American ship is like a part 
of his country, a floating island, anchored for the moment 
to a foreign shore : and as he stands there, and sees around 
him the faces of countrymen, and hears, instead of the lan- 
guage of strangers, his dear old mother tongue, and looks uj) 
and sees floating above him the flag he loves so well — that 
has been through so many battles and storms — he cannot 
keep down a trembling in his heart, or the tears from his 
eyes. 

And how delightful it is, on such a spot, and with such a 
company, to join in religious worship. The Franklin has an 
excellent chaplain — one who commands the respect of all on 
board by his consistent life, though without any cant or 
affectation, while his uniform kindness and sympathy win 
their heai-ts. The service was held on the gun-deck, where 
officers and men were assembled, sitting as they could, between 
the cannon. The band played one or two sacred airs, and 
the chaplain read the service with his deep, rich voice, 
after which it was my privilege to preach to this novel con- 
gregation of my countrymen. Altogether the occasion was 
one of very peculiar interest to me, and I hope it was equally 
so to others. 

And so we took leave of the Franklin, with most grate- 
ful memories of the kindness of all, from the Admiral down. 
It is pleasant to see such a body of officers on board of 
one of our national ships. None can realize, except those 
who travel abroad, how much of the good name of our coun- 
try is entrusted to the keeping of such men. They go every- 
where, they appear in every port of Europe and indeed of 
the world ; they are instantly recognized by their uniform, 
and are regarded, much more than ordinaiy travellers, as the 
representatives of our country. How pleasant it is to fin<l 
them uniformly gentlemen — courteous and dignified, preserv- 
ing their self-respect, while showing proper respect to others. 

I am proud to see suc'i a generation of young officers coming 
13 
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on the BtagOi and trust it maj always be aaid of them, that 
(taking example from the gallant captains and admirals who 
are now the pride of our American Navy,) they are as modest 
as they are braye. Booh be the men to carry tiie starry flag 
around ths globe I 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

GBEECE AND ITS YOUNG KING. 

Atbkns, November 9th. 

If the best proof of our fonduess for a place be that we 
leave it with regret, few cities will stand higher in our 
remembrance than Naples, from which we turned away with 
many a lingering look, as we waved our adieus to our friends, 
who answered us from the deck of the Franklin. Never did 
the bay look more beautiful than that Monday afternoon, as 
we sailed away by Capri and Sorrento, and Amalfi and the 
Bay of Salerno. The sea was calm, the sky was fair. The 
coast, with its rocky headlands and deeply indented bays, 
was in full sight, while behind rose the Apennines. The 
friends were with us who were to be our companions in the 
East, adding to our animation by their own, as we sat upon 
the deck till the evening drew on. As the sun went down, 
it cast such a light over the sea, that the ship seemed to be 
swimming in glory, as we floated along the beautiful Italian 
shores. A little before morning we passed through the 
Straits of Messina, between Scylla and Chary bdis, leav- 
ing Mount Etna on our right, and then for an hour or two 
stood off the coast of Calabria, till we ran out of sight 
of land, into the open sea of the Mediterranean. 

Wednesday found us among the Ionian islands, and we 
soon came in sight of the Morea, a part of the mainland of 
Greece. We had been told to watch, as we approached 
Athens, for sunset on the Parthenon ; but it was not till long 
after dark that we entered the harbor of the Piraius, and saw 
the lights on the shore, and our Hrst ( xperience was anything 
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but romantic. At ten o'clock we were cast ashore, in dark- 
ness and in ttiin ; so that instead of f(ieling any inspiration, we 
felt only that we were very wet and very cold. While the 
commissionaire went to call a carriage, we waited for a few 
moments in a caf6, which was filled with Greek soldiers who 
were drinking and smoking, and looked more like brigands 
than the lawful defenders of life and property. Such was 
our introduction to. the classic soil of Greece. But the 
scene was certainly picturesque enough to satisfy our young 
spirits (for I have two such now in charge), who are always 
looking out for adventures. Soon the carriage came, and 
splashing through the mud, we drove to Athens, and at mid- 
night found a most welcome rest in our hotel. 

But sunrise clears away the darkness, and we look out of 
our balcony on a pleasant prospect. We are in the Hotel 
Grande Bretagne, facing the principal square, and adjoining 
the Royal Palace, in front of which the band comes to play 
under the King's windows every day. Before us rises a 
rocky hill, which we know at once to be the Acropolis, as it 
is strewn with ruins, and crowned with the columns of a 
great temple, which can be no other than the Parthenon. 

Turning around the horizon, the view is le§s attractive. 
The hills are bleak and bare, masses of rock covered with a 
scanty vegetation. This desolate appearance is the result of 
centuries of neglect; for in ancient times (if I have read 
aright), the plain of Athens was a paradise of fertility, and 
where not laid out in gardens, was dense with foliage. 
Stately trees stood in many a grove besides that of the Acad- 
emy, while the mountains around " waved like Lebanon." 
But nature seems to have dwindled with man, and centuries 
of misrule, while they have crushed the people, have stripped 
even the mountains of their forests. 

But with all the desolateness around it, Athens is to the 
scholar one of the most interesting cities in the world. Its 
very ruins are eloquent, as they speak of the past. We 
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have been here six days, and have been riding about contin- 
ually, seeking out ancient sites, exploring temples and ruins, 
and find the charm and the fascination increasing to the last. 

The Parthenon has disappointed me, not in the beauty ot 
its design, which is as nearly perfect as aoything ever wrought 
by the hand of man, but in the state of its preservation, 
which is much less perfect than that of the temples at Paes- 
tum. Time and the elements have wrought upon its marble 
front ; but these alone would not have made it the ruin 
that it is, but for the havoc of war: for so massive was 
its structure that it might have lasted for ages. Indeed, it 
was preserved nearly intact till about two centuries ago. 
But the Acropolis, owing to the advantages of its site (a 
rocky eminence, rising up in the midst of the city, like the 
Castle of Edinburgh), had often been turned into a for- 
tress, and sustained many sieges. In 1687 it was held by 
the Turks, and the Parthenon was used as a powder maga- 
sine, which was exploded by a bomb from the Venetian 
camp on an opposite hill, and thus was fatally shattered the 
great edifice that had stood from the age of Pericles. Many 
columns were blown down, making a huge rent on both 
sides. It is sad to see these great blocks of Pentelican 
marble, that had been so perfectly fashioned and chiselled, 
now strown over the summit of the hill. 

And then, to complete the destruction, at the beginning of 
this century, came a British nobleman, Lord Elgin, and hav- 
ing obtained a firman from the Turkish Government, pro- 
ceeded deliberately to put up his scaffolding and take down 
the friezes of Phidias, and carried off a ship-load of them to 
London, where the Elgin Marbles now form the chief orna- 
ment of the British Museum. The English spoilers have 
indeed allowed some plaster casts to be taken, and brought 
back here — faint reminders of the glorious originals. With 
these and such other fragments as they have been able to 
gather, the Greeks have formed a small museum of their own 
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if ancioot Greek avulptui-e. There I 
are long|>roccH&iouB of soldiers mounted on horecs, and prieBts 
leniling their victims to the sacrifice. In these every figure 
is different, yet all are full of majesty and grace. What a 
power even in the horaea, as they sweofj along in the endless 
procession ; and what a freedom in tbeir riders. The whole 
aeeniB to mamh before va. 

But many of the fragments that have been collect^ are & 
broken _that we cannot make anything out of them. W-oS 
know from history that tJiere were on the Acropolis I 
dred statuea {besides those in the Parthenonj, scattered o 
the hill. Of these but little reraains— here an arm, or a leg, J 
or a headless trunk, which would need a genius like that of C 
the ancient sculptor himself to restore it to any degree trf 1 
completeness. It is said of Cuvier that such was his know- 1 
ledge of cam]>arutive anHtoniy, that from the umaUeat frs^ I 
ment of bono he could I'econstruct the frame of a mastodon,! 
or of any extinct animal. So perhaps out of thes 
of ancient art, a Tboi-waldaen (who had more of the geniuB 1 
of the ancient Gi-eeka than any other modern sculptor,) might. J 
reconstruct the friosos and sculptures of the Parthenon, 

But perhaps it ia better that they I'emain as they ari 
fragments of a mighty ruin, suggestions of a beauty andgraoe:'] 
now lost to the world ; and which no man is worthy to re- J 

Even as it stands, shattered and broken, the Parthenon i 
majestic in its ruins. Until I came here I did not realize I 
how much of its effect was due to its position. But the old I 
Greeks studied the effect of everything, and thus the loftiest I 
of positions was chosen for the noblest of temjiles. AaM 
Michael A.ngelo, in building St. Peter's at Kome, said thatl 
be " would lift tlie Pautheon into the air," (that is, erect a J 
structure ho vast that its very dome should be equal to the \ 
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ancient temple of the gala,) hd here the builders of the Par- 
thenon lifted it into the cloiida. It stands on the very pin- 
nacle of the hill, some five hunilred feet above the level of 
the sea, and thna is brougitt into fuli relief against the sky. 
On that lofty Gunimit it could be seen from the city itself, 
which lies under the shadow of the Aoropolia, as well as from 
the more distant plain. It could he seen also from the tops 
of the movintains, and even far out at sea, as it caught and 
reflected back the rays of the rising or the setting sun. Its 
mai'ble columns, outlined against the blue sky of Greece, 
seemed almost a temple in the clouds. 

This effect of position has been half destroyed, at least for 
those living in Athens, by the barbarous additions of later 
times, by which, in order that the Acropolis might be turned 
into a fortress, the brow of the hill was surmounted with a 
rude wftU, which atill encircles It, ajid hides all but the upper 
part of the Parthenon from view. In any proposed " resttt- 
ration," the first tiling should be to throw down this ugly 
wall, so that the great temple might be seen to its very base, 
standing as of old upon the naked rocks, with no barrier to 
hide it-s majesty, from those near at hand as well as those 
' " beholding it afar off." 

But, for the present, to see the beauty of the Parthenon, 
one must go up to the Acropolis, and study it there. We 
often climbed to the summit, and sat down on the steps of 
the Propyliea, or on a broken column, to enjoy the prospect. 
From tliia point the eye ranges over the plain of Athens, 
bounded on one side by mountains, and on the other by the 
Bea. Here ai-e comprised In one view the points of greatest 
interest in Athenian history. Yonder is the bay of Salamis, 
where Themistoclea defeated the Persians, and above it is 
the hill on which the proud Persian monarch Xerxes sat to 
see the ruin of the Griek ships, but from which before the 
day was ended he fled in dismay. To such spots Demos- 
thenes could point, as lie stood in the Eenia just below us, 
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and thundered to the Athenian people ; and by sucli reoolleo- 
tioiis he roused them to '* march against Philip, to conquer 
or die.^' A mile and a lialf distant, but in full sight, was 
the grove of the Academy, where Plato taught; and here, 
under th.e Acropolis, is a small recess hewn in the rook which 
is pointed out as the prison of Socrates, and another which is 
called his tomb. This inconstant people, like many others, 
after putting to death the wisest man of his age, paid almost 
divine honors to his memory. 

Like the Coliseum at Kome, the Parthenon is best seen by 
moonlight, for then the rents are half concealed, and as the 
shadows of the columns that are still standing fiedl across the 
open area, they seem like the giants of old revisiting the 
place of their glory, while the night wind sighing among the 
ruins ci*eeps in our ears like whispers of the mighty dead. 

When our American artist, Mr. Church, was here, be 
spent some weeks in studying the Parthenon and taking 
sketches, from which he painted the beautiful picture now 
in the possession of Mr. Morris K. Jesup. He studied it 
from every point and in every light — at sunrise and sunset, 
and by moonlight, and even had Bengal li^rhts hung at night 
to bring out new lights and shadows. Tliis latter mode of 
illumination was tried on a far gi'ander scale when the 
Prince of Wales was here a few days since on his way to 
India, and the effect was indescribably beautiful as those 
mighty columns, thus brought into strange relief, stood out 
against the midnight sky. 

But if the Parthenon be only a ruin, the memorial of a 
greatness that exists no more, fit emblem of that mythology 
of which it was the shrine, and of which it is now at once 
the monument and the tomb, there is something to be seen 
from this spot which is not a reminder of decay. Beneath 
the Acropolis is Mars Hill, where Paul stood, in sight of 
these very temples, and cried, *' Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too superstitious " [or, as it 
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might be more correctly rendered, " very religions "]; " for 
as I passed hy, aud belield your devotiouE, I found an altar 
■with this insuriptioii. To the Uhkhowh God. Whom there- 
fore ye i^norcLutly worship, hliu declare I unto you. Gad 
that made the world, axid uU things therein, aei'ing that he is 
XfOrd of heaveti and earth, dwelliith not in'ternplos miule with { 
hands " [here we way believe he pointed upwaid to the Pw- 
thanon and other temples which wowned the liiil ahove 
him] ; "'neither is worshipped with men's hands, a.^ though 
he neisdod anything, seeing he giveth to ^1 life, and breath, 
nod all things." That voice has died into silence, nor doth 
remain upon the barren ruck a single monuiuent, oi' token of 
any kiud, to mark where the great Apostle stood. But the 
faith \vhich he preached haa gone into all the world, and to- 
day the jiroudeat dome that overlooks the greatest capital of 
the modern world, hears the name of St. Paul ; and not only 
in London, but in hundreds of otlier cities, in all parts of the 
earth, are temples consecrated with bia name, that tell of the 
Unknown God who has been declared to men, and of a faith i 
and worahip that shall not pass away. 

It is a long leap in history, from Ancient to Modem ! 
Greece ; but the intervening period contains so much of Bad- 
ness and of shame, that it is just as well to pass it by. What 
need to s[)eak of the centuries of degradation, in which 
Greece has been trampled on by Itoman and Goth and Turk, 
since we may turn to the cheering iact that after this long 
night of ages, the morning lias come, and this stricken land 
revivea again ? Greece is at last free from her oppressors, 
and although the smallest of European kingdoms, yet she 
exists ; she has a place among the nations, and the beginning ' 
of a new life, the dawn of what may prove a long and I 
happy career. 

It is impossible to look on the revival of a nation which \ 
has had such a history, without the deepest interest, and 1 
questioned eagerly every one who could tell uie anything 
13* 
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about the conditions «nd prospects of the coimtiy. I find 
the general reix>rt is one of progress — slow indeed, but 
steady. The venerable Dr. Hill, who has lived here nearly 
forty-five years, and is about the oldest inhabitant of Athens, 
tells me that when he came, there uhm not a tingle house — ^he 
lived at first in an old Venetian tower — and to-day Athens 
is a city of fifty thousand inhabitants, with wide and beautir 
ful streets ; with public squares and fountains, and many fine 
residences; with churches and schools, and a flourishing 
XJuivci*sity ; with a Palace snd a King, a Parliament House 
and a Legislature, aud all the forms of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Athens is a very bright and gay city. Its climate favors lifid 
in the open air, and its streets are filled with people, whose 
varied costumes give them a most picturesque appearance. 
The fez is very common, but not a turban is to be seen, for 
there is hardly a Turk in Athens, unless it be connected with 
their embassy. The most striking figures in the streets are 
the Albanians, or Suliotes, whose dress is not unlike that of 
the Highlanders, only that the kilt, instead of being of 
Scotch plaid, is of white cotton ft'illedy with the legs cov- 
ered with long thick stockings, and the costume completed 
by a ** capote " — a cloak as rough as a sheepskin, which is 
thrown coquettishly over the shoulders. These Highlanders, 
though not of pure Greek blood, fought bravely in the war 
of independence, meriting the praise of Byron : — 

'' O who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 
In his snowy camese and Ills shaggy capote ? *' 

The interior of the country is less advanced than the 
capital. The great want is that of internal communication, 
Greece is a country made by nature both for commerce and for 
agriculture, as it is a peninsula, and the long line of coast is 
indented with bays, and the interior is very fertile ; and if a 
few short roads were opened to connect the inland valleys 
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,, so that the farmers and peaaaata could Bend 
i to market, the oxportB of the cauntry might 
1 be doubled. One "trunk " road also ia needed, about 
B. hundred miles long, to connect Greece with the Euvopeaa j 
system of railroads. TLe opening of this Eingle artery of 1 
trade would give a great impulse to the industry of the I 
country ; but as it would have to cross the frontier of Tur- I 
key, it is necessary to have the consent of the Turkish Gov- I 
ernment,, and tliis the Greeks, though they have sought it ] 
for years, have never been able to obtain. 

But the obstacles to improvement are not all the fault of 
the Turks; the Greeks are themselves also to blame. There 
is a lack of enterpriso and of public spirit ; they do not I 
work together for the public good. If there were a little n: 
of a spirit of cooperation, they could do wonders for their 1 
country. They need not go to England to borrow money to I 
build raili-oads. There is enough ia Athens itself, which ii 
the residence of many wealthy Greeks. Greece is about ax l 
large iu teiiritory as Massachusetts, and has about the si 
population. If it had the same spirit of enterprise, it wc 
soon be covered, as Massachusetts is, with a network of J 
railroads, and all its valleys would bo alive with the hum of | 
industry. 

This lack of entcqirise and wont of combination for pub- ] 
lie ends, are due to inherent defects of national character. 
The modern Greeks Imve many of the traits of their illus- 
trious ancestors, in which there is a strange compound of J 
strength and weakness. They are a mercurial and excitable J 
race, very much like the Frencli, effervesciug like cham- 
pagne, bubbling up and boiling over ; foud of talk, and T 
often s]iending in words the energy that were better reserved i 
for deeds. They have a proverb of their own, which well 
indicates their readiness to get excited about little matters, 4 
which says, " They drown themselves in a tumbler of water." 

A still more serious defect than this lightness 
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i* lti« WHnt of B Uigii pAuiotio feeling whicti overrides all 
pecMiiiiJ nmbilioii. Tliero is too much of party spirit, oiid 
of persotial aiubilioii. Everybody wants to be in office, to 
obUin coiitrul of ttia Oovemment, and selfish iutei-ests oftoii 
lake t)io pivoudi^nce of public oonoideratioDs; men seem more 
ii^r to get into power by ftny mpuiits, tliiiu to 860111*8 tha 
good of their cotintry. Tliis party upirit makes more difficult 
tho task of government. But after all tUeBe ave things 
which more or Ifss exist Ju all oountrieB, and esjtecially uniler 
all free guveninients, and wliioh the most skilled statesmen 
have to use all their tact and skill to restrain within du< 
bonnda. 

But while these are obvious defects of the national chanic- I 
ter, no one oan fail to see the fine qualities of the Greeks, 
and the great things of which they are capable. They a 
full of taldot, in which they show their ancetiti-al blood, and 1 
if sometimes a little restless and unmanageable, they are but 1 
like spirited horses, that need only to be " reined in " and [ 
giiided aright, to run a long and glorious i-ace. 

I have good hope of the country also, from the chai'acter ] 
of the young King, whom I had an opportunity of seen 
This was an unoxpected pleasui'e, for which I am indebted. \ 
to the courtesy of our accomplished Minister here, Gen. J. 
AlJBdith Reed, who suggested and arranged it] and it I 
pr^red not a mere formality, but a real gratification. I had 
supposed it would be a mere oewmony, but it was, on the | 
.■ntrary, so free from nil Htifl'uesa — -our reception was 
unaffected and bo coiditd — ^tliat I should like to impart a 
little of the pleasure of it to others. I wisli I could convey 
the impression of that young ruler exactly as he ap])eared in 
that interview ; for this is a case in which the simplest and 
most literal desoiiption would be the most favorable. PubKo 
opinion abroad hardly does him justice; for the mere fact of 
Ilia youth (he is not yet quite thirty years old), may lead 
those who know nothing of him personally, to suppose that 
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he is a mere figure-head' of the State, a graceful oiiiament 
iiideeJ, but not capable of adding mj.ch to the political 
wisdom by which it ia to he giiided. The fact too of hia 
royal connections (for h« ia the sou of the King of Denmark, 
and brother-in-law both of the Prince of Wales and of the 
eldest son of the Czar), uatuittlly leads one to suppose that he 
was chosen King by the Greeks chiefly to insure the alliance 
of England and Russia, No doubt chese considerations did 
iefiuence, as they very properly might, his election to the 
throne. But the people were most happy in their choice, in 
that they obtained not merely a foreign prince to rule over 
them, but one of such peraonal qualities as to win their lova 
and command tiioir respect. Those who come in contuct 
with bim soon discover that he is not only a man of educa~ 
tion, but of practical knowledge of affairs; that he "carrieB 
an old liead on young shoulders," and has little of youth 
about him except it» tnodeaty, but ttiis he has in a marked 
degree, and it gives a great charm to his manners. I was 
struck with this as soon as we entered the room — an air so 
modest, and yet so frank and open, that it at once puts a 
stranger at his ease". There ia sometliing veiy engaging iu. liis 
matinpr, which commands your confidence by the freedom 
with which he givea his own. He welcomed ua most coi> 
dially, and shook us warmly by the hand, and commence<^t||B 
convei'sation in excellent English, talking with as much ■ 
apparent fi'cedom as if he were with old friends. We were I 
quite alone with iiiui, aud had him all to ouraelves. There J 
waa nothing of the manner of one who feels that his dignity * 
consists in maintaining a stiff and rigid attitude. Cn the 
contrary, his spirits seemed to ran over, and he conversed 
not only with the freedom, but the joyousneKS of a boy. He 
amused us very mucli by describing a scene which some ti'av- 
eller professed to have witnessed in the Greek Legislature 
when the speakers became so excited that they passed from 
words to blows, and the Assembly broke up in a general i 
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in616e. Of course no such Boene ever ooenrred, but it Baited 
the |>uq>os6 of some penny-a-liner, who probablj was in 
want of a dinner, and must concoct ** a sensation " for his 
joumaL But £ had been present at a meeting of the Greek 
Parliament a day or two before, and could say with truth 
that it was far more 'quiet and decorous than the meeting of 
the National Assembly at Yersailles, which I had witnessed 
several months before. Indeed no legislative body could be 
more orderly in its deliberations. 

Then the King talked of a great variety of subjects — of 
Greece and of America, of art and of politics, of the Par- 
thenon and of plum-puddings.* Gen. Reed was very anxious 
that Greece should be i<epresented at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia. The King asked what they should 
send ? I modestly suggested *^ the Parthenon," with which 
Greece would eclipse all the world, unless Egypt should send 
the Pyramids ! Of course, i t would be a profanation to touch 
a stone of that mighty temple, though it would not be half 
as bad to carry ofF a few " specimen bricks " as it was for 
Lord Elgin to carry off the friezes of Phidias. But Gen. 
Reed suggested, what would be quite practicable, that they 
should send piaster casts of some of their greatest statues, 
which would not rob them, and yet be the most glorious me- 
morial of Ancient Greece. 

The King spoke very warmly of America. The relations 
of the two countries have always been most cordial. When 
Greece was struggling single-handed to gain her independence, 
and European powers stood aloof, America was the first to ex- 

* This is not a jeah. The King said with perfect tmth that the 
chief revenue of Greece was derived from the plum-puddings ol 
England and America, the fact being that the currants of Corinth 
(which indeed gives the name to that delicious fruit) form the chief 
article of export from the Kingdom of Greece — the amount in one 
year exported to England alone, being of the value of £1,200,000 1 
The next article of export is olive oil. 
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tend her sympathy and aid. This early friendship has not been 
forgotten, and it needs only a worthy representative of our 
country here — such as we are most fortunate in having now 
— to keep for us this golden friendship through all future 

vears. 

» 

Such is the man who is now the King of Greece. He has 
a great task before him, to restore a country so long depressed. 
He appreciates fully its difficulties. No man understands 
better the character of the Greeks, nor the real wants of the 
country. He may sometimes be tried by things in his way. 
Yet he applies himself to them with inexhaustible patience. 
The greater the difficulty, the greater the glory of success. 
If he should sometimes feel a littJe discouraged, yet there is 
much also to cheer and animate him. If things move rather 
slowly, yet it is a fact of good omen that they move at all y 
and looking back over a series of years, one may see that 
there has been a great advance. It is not yet half a century 
since this country gained its independence. Fifty years ago 
Turkish pachas were ruling over Greece, and grinding the 
Christian population into the dust. Now the Turks are 
gone. The people are free, and in their erect attitude, their 
manly bearing and cheerful spirits, one sees that they feel 
that they are men, accustomed for these many years to breathe 
the air of libertv. 

With such a country and such a people, this young king 
has before him the most beautiful part which is given to any 
European sovereign — to restore this ancient State, to recon- 
struct, not the Parthenon, but the Kingdom ; to open new 
channels of industry and wealth, and to lead the people in 
all the ways of progress and of peace. 

It will not be intruding into any privacy, if I speak of 
the king in his domestic relations. It is not always that 
kings and queens present the most worthy example to their 
people ; and it was a real pleasure to hear the way in which 
everybody spoke of this royal family as a model. The queen, 
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a daughter of the Grand Duke ConBtaiitizie of Russia, is 
famed for her beauty, and equally for the sweetness of her 
manners. The whole nation seems to be in love with her, 
she is so gentle and so good. They have four children, ruddy 
ch.H.*kc<] little creatures, whom we saw riding about everj 
day, so blooming and rosy that the carriage looked like a bsa- 
kot of flowers. They were always jumping abont like squir- 
rels, so tliat the King told us he had to have them £sstened 
in with leather straps, lest in their childish glee they should 
throw themselves overboard. In truth it was a pretty sights 
thut well might warm the heart of the most cold-blooded old 
bachelor that ever lived ; and no one could see them riding 
by without blessing that beautiful young mother and her 
happy children. 

There is something veiy fitting in such a young king and 
queen being at the head of a kingdom which is itself youngs 
that so rulers and people may grow in yean and in happiness 
together. 

I know I express the feelings of every American, when I 
wish all good to this royal house. May this king and queen 
long live to present to their people the beautiful spectacle of 
the purest domestic love and happiness I May they live to 
see Greece greatly increased in population and in wealth — 
the home of a brave, free, intelligent and happy people ! 
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CHAPTER XXYIII. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

November 24th, 

From my childhood no city has taken more hold of my 
imagination than Constantinople. For weeks we have been 
looking forward to our visit here ; and when at last we en- 
tered the Dardanelles (passing the site of ancient Troy), and 
crossed the Sea of Marmora, and on Friday noon, Nov. 1 2th, 
caught the first gleam of the city in the distance, we seemed to 
be realizing a long cherished dream. There it was in all its 
glory. Venice rising from the sea is not more beautiful than 
Constantinople, when the morning sun strikes on its domes and 
minarets, rising out of the groves of dark green cypresses, 
which mark the places where the Turks bury their dead. 
And when we entered the Bosphorus, and rounding Seraglio 
Point, anchored at the mouth of the Golden Honi, we 
seemed to be indeed in the heart of the Orient, where the 
gorgeous East dazzles the traveller from the West with its 
glittering splendors. 

But closer contact sometimes turns poetry to prose in rather 
an abrupt manner, and the impression of Oriental magnifi- 
cence is rudely disturbed when one goes on shore. Indeed, 
if a traveller cares more for pleasant impressions than for dis- 
agreeable realities, he would do better not to land at all, but 
rather to stand afai* ofi*, moving slowly up and down the 
Bosphorus, beholding and admiring, and then sail away just 
at sunset, as the last light of day gilds the domes and 
minarets with a parting splendor, and he will retain his fii'st 
impressions undisturbed, and Constantinople will remain in 
his memory as a beautiful dream. But as we are prepared 
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for evory variety of experience, and enjoy sadden contrasts, 
w«' arr nitln^r plt^asfd tlian otherwise at the noise and con- 
fii^ion whicli grtH't tlie arrival of our steamer in these waters ; 
nntl tilt; crowd of boats which surround the ship, and the 
yells of the boatmen, though they are not the voices of 
]>:iratlis(% s^reatly amuse us. Happily a dragoman sent from the 
1 loti'l d' Aiiglot«?rre, where we had engaged rooms, hails us from 
a boat, and, coming on board, takes us in charge, and rescues us 
from the mob, and soon lands us on the quay, where, after pass- 
ing smoothly through the Custom House, we see our nur erous 
trunks piled on the backs of half a dozen porters, or hamals^ 
and our guide leads the way up the hill of Pera. And now 
we get an interior view of Constantinople, which is quite 
different from the glitteiing exterior, as seen from a distance. 
We are plunging into a labyrinth of dark and narrow and 
dirty stretjts, which are overhung with miserable houses, 
where from little shops turbaned figures peer out upon us, 
and women, closely veiled, glide swiftly by. Such streets we 
iiev<»r saw in any city that pretended to civilization. The 
pavement (if such it deserves to be called) is of the rudest 
kintl, of rough, sharp stones, between which one sinks in mud. 
There is hardly a street that is decently paved in all Constan- 
tinople. Even the Grand Street of Pera, on which are our 
hotel and all the foreign embassies, is very mean in appear- 
ance. The embassies themselves are fine, as they are set far 
back from the street, surrounded with ample grounds, and on 
one side overlook the Bosj)horus, but the street itself is 
dingy enough. To our surprise we find that Constantinople 
has no arcliitectural magnificence to boast of. Except the 
Mosques, and the Palaces of the Sultan, which indeed are on 
an Imperial scale, there are no buildings which one would go 
fur to see in London or Paris or Rome. The city has been 
again and again swept by fires, so that many parts are of 
modern construction, while the old parts which have escaped 
the flames, are miserable beyond description. It is through 
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such a part that we are now picking our way, steering through 
narrow passages, full of dogs and asses and wretched-looking 
people. This is our entrance into Constantinople. After 
such an experience one^s enthusiasm is dampened a little, and 
he is willing to exchange somewhat of Oriental picturesque- 
ness for Western cleanliness and comfort. 

But the charm is not all gone, nor has it disappeared after 
twelve days of close familiarity. Only the picture takes a 
more defined shape, and we are able to distinguish the lights 
and shadows. Constantinople is a city full of sharp con- 
trasts, in which one extreme sets the other in a stronger 
light, as Oriental luxury and show look down on Oriental dirt 
and beggary ; as gold here appears by the side of rags, and 
squalid poverty crouches under the walls of splendid palaces. 
Thus the city may be described as mean or as magnificent, 
and either description be true, according as we contemplate 
one extreme or the other. 

As to its natural beauty, (that of situation,) no language can 
surpass the reality. It stands at the junction of two seas and 
two continents, where Europe looks across the Bosphorus to 
Asia, as New York looks across the East River to Brooklyn. 
That narrow strait which divides the land unites the seas, 
the Black Sea with the Mediterranean. From the lofty height 
of the Seraskier tower one looks down on such a panorama 
as is not elsewhere on the face of the earth. Far away 
stretches the beautiful Sea of Marmora, which comes up to 
the very walls of the city, and seems to kiss its feet. On the 
other side of Stamboul, dividing it from Pera, is the Golden 
Horn, crowded with ships ; and in front is the Bosphorus, 
where the whole Turkish navy rides at anchor, and a fleet of 
steamers and ships is passing, bearing the grain of the Black 
Sea to feed the nations of Western Europe. Islanded amid 
all these waters are the different parts of one great capital — 
a vast stretch of houses, '.ut of which rise a hundred domes and 
minarets. A s one takes in all the features of this marvellous 
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whole, ho can but exclaim, '^ Beautiful for tdtuation, the joy 
of tht* wliole earth, is" — Constantinople ! 

Nor are its envirous less attractive than the position of the 
city itself. Whichever way you turn, sailing over these waters 
and alonf; these shores, or riding outside of the ancient wall, 
from the Gulden Horn over the hills to the Sea of Marmora, 
with its beautiful islands, there is something to enchant the 
eyt' and to excite the imagination. A sail up the Bosphorus 
is c»n(» of the most interesting in the world. We have taken 
it twio(\ llie morning after our arrival, our friend Dr. 
(fiH>rtjf W. Wood, to whom we are indebted for many acts of 
kiudni'ss, gave up the day to accompany us. For miles the 
shores on either side are dotted with palaces of the Sultan, or 
of the Viceroy of Egypt, or of this or that Gi'and Vizier, or 
of some l^asha who has despoiled provinces to eni'ich himself, 
or with the summer residences of the Foreign Ministers, or 
of wealthy merchants of Constantinople. 

The Bosphorus constantly reminded me of the Hudson, 
with its broad stream indented with bays, now swelling out 
like our own noble river at the Tappan Zee, and then 
narrowing again, as at West Point, and with the same steep 
hills rising from the water's edge, and wooded to the top. 
So delighted were we with the excursion, that we have since 
made it a second time, accompanied by Rev. A. V. Millingen, 
the excellent pastor of the Union Church of Pera, and find the 
impression of beauty increased. Landing on the eastern side, 
near where the Sweet Watei-s of Asia come down to mingle 
with the sea, we walked up a valley which led among the 
hills, and climbed the Giants' Mountain, on which Moslem 
chronicles fix the place of the tomb of Joshua, the gi'eat 
Hebrew leader, while tradition declares it to be the tomb of 
Hercules. Probably one was buried here as truly as the 
other; authorities ditfer on the subject, and you take your 
choice. But what none can dispute is the magnificent site, 
worthy to have been the place of burial of any hero or demi- 
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god. The view extends up and down the Bosphorus for 
miles. How beautiful it seemed that day, which was liko 
one of the golden days of our Indian summer, a soft and 
balmy air resting on all the valleys and the hills. The land- 
scape had not, indeed, the freshness of spring, but the leaves 
still clung to the trees, which wore the tints of autumn, and 
thus resembled, though they did not equal, those of our 
American forests ; and as we wandered on amid these wild 
and wooded scenes, I could imagine that I was rambliog 
among the lovely hills along the Hudson. 

But there is one point in which the resemblance ceases. 
There is a difference (and one which makes all the difference 
in the world), viz., that the Hudson presents us only the 
beauty of nature, while the Bosphorus has the added charm 
of history. The dividing line between Europe and Asia, it 
has divided the world for thousands of vears. Here we come 
back to the very beginnings of history, or before all history, 
into the dim twilight of fable and tradition ; for through 
these straits, according to the ancient story, sailed Jason with 
his Argonauts in search of the Golden Fleece, and yonder are 
the Symplegades, the rocks which were the terror of navi- 
gators even in the time of Jason, if such a man ever lived, 
and around which the sea still roars as it roared thousands of 
years ago. On a hill-top stood a temple to Jupiter Urius, to 
which mariners entering the stormy Euxine came to offer 
their vows, and to pray for favorable winds ; and here still 
lives an old, long-haired Dervish, to whom the Turkish sailors 
apply for the benefit of his prayers. He was very friendly 
with us, and a trifling gratuity insured us whatever protec- 
tion he could give. Thus we strolled along over the hills to 
the Genoese Castle, a great round tower, built hundreds of 
years ago to guard the entrance to the Black Sea, and in a 
grove of oaks stretched ourselves upon the grass, and took 
our luncheon in full view of two continents, both washed by 
one '' great and wide sea." To this very spot came Darius 
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the Oreat, to get the same view on which we aie looking 
now ; and a fow miles below, opposite the American College 
at 1^4M*k, h<* built his bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, 
over which he ]>assed his array of seven hundred thousand 
nuMi. To the Kaino spot Xenophon led his famous Retreat of 
thf T(Mi Thousand. 

raining down to later times, we are sitting among the 
gnivfs of Arabs who fought and fell in the time of Haroun 
al lUischid, the magnificent Caliph of Bagdad, in whose reign 
occurred the marvellous adventures related in the Tales of 
thtj Anibiuu Nights. These were Moslem heroes, and their 
gnives are still called ** the tombs of the martyrs." But 
hitlu*r came other warriora ; for in yonder valley across the 
water encamped Godfrey of Bouillon, with his Crusaders, 
who had traversed Europe, and were now about to cross into 
Asia, to march through Asia Minor, and descend into Syria, 
to fight for the Holy Sepulchre. 

Kecalliug such historic memories, and enjoying to the full 
the beauty of the day, we came down from the hills to the 
waters, and crossing in a caique to the other side of the Bos- 
phorus, took the steamer back to the city. 

While such are the surroundings of Constantinople, in its 
interior it is the most picturesque city we have yet seen. I 
do not know what we may find in India, or China, or Japan, 
but in Europe there is nothing like it. On the borders of 
Europe and Asia, it derives its character, as well as its mixed 
population, from both. It is a singular compound of nations. 
I do not believe there is a spot in tRe world where meet a 
greater variety of races than on the long bridge across the 
Golden Horn, between Pera and Stamboul. Here are the 
re[)resentatives of all the types of mankind that came out of 
the Ark, tlie descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth — Jews 
and Gentiles, Turks and Greeks and Armenians, " Partbians 
and Medes and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia," 
Persians and Parsees, and Arabs from Egypt and Arabia, 
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ami Moors from the Earbary Coast, and Nubians and Abya- 
einians from tlia upper Nilo, and Ethiopiiius from the far 
interior of Africa. I have been surpi'iaed to see Bo many 
blacks ■wearing the turban. But here they are in great num- 
bera, the recognized etjuals of their white co-religioniats. I 
have at last found one country in the world in ■which the dis- 
tinction between black and white makes absolutely no differ- 
ence in one's rank or position. And tlils, strauge to say, is 
a country where slavery long existed, and where, though 
suppressed by law, it still exists, tliough less openly. We 
Tisifced the old slave market, and though evidently " business" 
■was dull, yet a dozen men were sitting around, who, we were 
told, were slave mercbanta, and some black women who were 
there to be sold. But shivery in Turkey is of a mild fomi, 
and as it affects botli races (fair Circassian wout^n being sold 
as ■well as the blackest Ethiopian), the fact of servitude works 
no such degradation as attaints the race. And so whites and 
blacks meet together, and walk together, aad eat together, 
apparently without the slightest conaciousneas of superiority 
on one side, or of inferiority on the other. No doubt this 
equality is partly due to the influence of Mohammedanism, 
which is very democratic, which recognizes no distinction of - 
race, before which all men are equal as before their Creator, 
and which thus lifts up the poor and abases the proud. I am 
glad to be able to state one fact so much to its honor. 

But these tAirhaned Asiatics are not the only ones that 
throng this bridge. Here are Franks in great numbers, 
speaking all the laugimges of the West, French and Italian, 
German and English. One may distinguish them afar off by 
their stove-pipe hat, that beautiful cylinder whose perpen- 
dicular outline is the emblem of uprightness, and which we 
■wish might always be a sign and pledge that the man whoao 
face ap]ieara under it would illustrate in his own person the 
unbending integrity of Western civilization. And ao the 
stream of life rolls on over that bridgp, asover the Bridge of 
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Mina, never oeanng maj mare than tbe wmten of ilia Gkddea 
Horn which roll beneath it. 

And not only all raoet^ but all oonditiona are represented 
here — beggars and prinoeM ; men on horseback fbrcuig their 
way through the crowd on foot ; carriages roUing and ram- 
bling on, but never stopping the tramp, tramp, of the thoa- 
sandH that keep up their endless march. Here the son of the 
8ultau dashi^ by in a carriage, with mounted officers attend* 
ing his sacred (though very insignificant) person ; while along 
Ilia path crouch all the forms of wretched humanity — men 
with loathsome diseases ; men without arms or legs, holding 
up their withered stumps; or with eyes put out, rolling 
their sightless eyeballs, to excite the pity of ptbaers by — all 
joining in one waU of misery, and begging for charity. 

In the moi|grel population of Constantinople one must not 
forget the dogs^ which constitute a large part of the inhabi- 
tants. Some traveller who has illustrated his sketchea with 
the pen by sketches with the pencil^ has given, as a fidthfiil 
picture of tliis capital of the East, simply a pack of dogs 
snurling in the foregrouud as its most conspicuous feature, 
while a mosque and a minaret may be faintly seen in the dis- 
tance. If this is a caricature, yet it only exaggei*ates the 
reality, for certainly the dogs have taken full possession of 
the city. They cannot be ** Christian dogs," but Moslem 
dogs, since they are tolerated, and even protected, by the 
Turks. It is a peculiar breed — all yellow, with long, sharp 
noses and sharp ears — resembling in fact more the fox or the 
wolf than the ordinary house-dog. A shaggy Newfoundlander 
is never seen. As they are restrained by no Malthusian 
ideas of population, they multiply exceedingly. They belong 
to no man, but are their own masters, and roam about as 
freely as any of the followers of the prophet. They are only 
kej)t in bounds by a police of their own. It is said that they 
are divided into communities, which have their separate dis- 
tricts, and that if by chance a stray dog gets out of his beat. 
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the others set tipon him, and punish him So cruelly that he 
flies yelping to his own crowd for protection. They live in 
the streets, and there may be seen generally asleep in the day- 
time. You cannot look anywhere but you see a dog curled 
up like a rug that has been thrown in a corner. You stum- 
ble over them on the sidewalk. They keep pretty quiet dur- 
ing the day, but at night they let themselves loose, and come 
upon you in full cry. They bark and yelp, but their favorite 
note is a hideous howl, which they keep up under your win- 
dow by the hour together (at least it seems an hour when you 
are trying to sleep), or until they are exhausted, when the 
cry is immediately taken up by a fresh pack around the 
corner. 

The purely Oriental character of Constantinople is seen in 
a visit to the bazaars — a feature peculiar to Eastern cities. 
It was perhaps to avoid the necessity of locomotion, always 
painful to a Turk, that business has been concentrated with- 
in a defined space. Imagine an area of many acres, or of 
many city squares, all enclosed and covered in, and cut up 
into a great number of little streets or passages, on either 
side of which are ranged innumerable petty shops, and you 
have a general idea of the bazaars. In front of each of these 
a venerable Turk sits squatting on his legs, and smoking his 
pipe, and ready to receive customers. You wonder where he 
can keep his goods, for his shop is like a baby house, a space 
of but a few feet square. But he receives you with Oriental 
courtesy, making a respectful salaam, perhaps offering you 
coffee or a pipe to soothe your nerves, and render your mind 
calm and placid for the contemplation of the treasures he is 
to set before you. And then he proceeds to take down from 
his shelves, or from some inner recess, what does indeed stir 
your enthusiasm, much as you may try to repress it — rich 
silks from Broussa, carpets from Persia, blades from Damas- 
cus, and antique curiosities in bronze and ivory — all of which 

excite the eager desire of lovers of things that are rare and 
U 



su 

bauitilU. 1 iboiUd nol like to say (Imt it ahoiild be betrsy- 
tag sMrvta) ho* man; hours muido of uur piu-tj siieiit iu tliese 
l^aCMfOr vhat follipH Aod extrsv&gaoces tliey comni itUttl. 
Ovtauiljr M Ml rxbiliition of oii« {ibase of Oriental life, it 
U ft aemw twvnr to b« forgotten. . 

^ To turn from busiuMa to religion, aa it is now jierhaps 
>r aunjiet, we bear from the minaret of a neighboring 
ihr mucuin calling the hour of prayer ; uud putting 
t our ahocn, with Bandaled or slippered feet, wo enter the 
ImIj plan*. At the vestibule are fountains, at which the 
&[iHl*iina am washing their haodg and feet before they go in 
tn pray. Wo lift the heavy curtain which covers the door, 
and nnlcr. <)«c glance shows that we are not in a Christian 
chareh, either Catholic or Proteatant There is no croaa and 
no altar ; no l^nV* Prayer, no Creed, and no Ten Cominaiid- 
mr-nts. The walls are naked and bare, with no sculptured 
form of prophet or apostle, and no jiaiiiting of Christ or the 
Virgin. The Mohamniedans are the most terrible of icoao- 
cUsts, and tolerate no " images" of any kind, which they re- 
gard as a form of idolatry. But though the building looks 
empty and cold, there is a great ap^ieurance of devotion. All 
the worshipjiers stand witli their fiices turned towards Mecca, 
tks the.ulema in a low, wailing tone reads, or chants, the 
passives from the Koran. There is no music of &sy kind, 
except this dreary monotone. But all seem moved by soma 
oommon feeling. They kneel, they bow themselves to the 
earth, they kias the floor again and again in sign of their 
deep abasement before God and his prophet. We looked oa 
iu silence, respecting the proprieties of the place. But the 
ecanc gave me some nnpleasant reHections, not only at the 
blind Bu|)er8tition of the worshippers, but at the changes 
which liad come to pass in this city of (Jonstantine, the first 
of Chiistian em|ierora, and in a place which has been so often 
solemnly devoted to the worship of Christ. The Mosque 
St. Sophia, which, in its vastneaa and severe and simp 
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majesty, is certainly one of the grandest temples of the | 
world, was erected as a Ohristtaa cbiircb, and bo remained I 
for nearly a thousand years. In it, or in its predecesBor 
standiDg on th.e same spot, preached the " golden- mouthed 
Chrysostom." This venerable temple ia now in the hands of 
those who despise the came of Chriat. Ic is about four hun- 
dred and twenty years since the Turks captured Constan- 
tinople, and the teri-ible Mohammed II., mounted on horse- 
back, and sword in hand, rode through yonder high door, 
and gave orders to slay the thousands who had taken refuge 
ithin those sacred walls. Then Christian blood overflowed 
that pavement like a sea, as men and women and helpless 
children wei"e trampled down beneath the heels of the cruel 
raders. And so the abomination of desolation came into 
the holy place, and St. Sophia was given up to the spoiler. 
His first act waa to destroy every trace of its Christian use ; 
to take away the vessels of the sanctuary, as of old they were 
taken from the temple at Jerusalem ; to cover up the beanti- 
fiil mosaics in tlie ceiling and on the walls, that for so many 
centuries had looked down on Christian worshippers ; anil to 
cut out tlie cross. I observed, in going round the spacious 
galleries, that wherever the sign of the cross had been carved 
in the ancient marble, it had been chiselled moay. Thus the 
usurping Moslems had striven to obliterate every trace of 
Sbristian worship. The sight of such desecration gave me a 
bitter feeling, only relieved by the assurance which I felt 
then, and feel now, that that sign shall be restored, and that 
the Cross Khali yet fly above the Crescent, not only over the 
great temple of St. Sophia, but over all the domes asd 
minarets of Constantinople. 

For the pleasure of contrast to & 
sombre, I cannot close this pictui 
bright spot, one hopeful sign, that is like a bit of green grosB 
springing up amid the niosa-covered ruins of a decaying empire. 
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cf St. 8o,.W into th« ^r„. ^,.i„,, » is it u, t«™ .w.y 
ft«» it crt^J of F,uUUm, which sj-oak^ o«Iy of decay and 
^, to U„t belter faith ^^hich ha« in it the new life 
of Ihe wurld. The C^hmiian religion waa barn in the East, 
uul c-rricl bycarly.iKMtolio missionaries to western Euroi>e^ 
whom it kid tbe foundation of great nations and empires- 
Mul in after conluriea was borne across the seas ; and now 
in thM«i lator ages it is bi-oiight back to the East by men from 
tb« West. In this work of restoring Christianity to ita 
uoioiit wmta, the Bust is indebted, not only to Christian 
EiigUnd, bnt to Ohriatian America. 

From the vury beginning of American missions, Constan* 
tinopio waa fiie<l upon aa a centre of oporatioiis for the East 
and the American Board sent some of ita picked men to the 
Turkish capitAl. Here came at a.a early day Drs. Dwight^ 
and Cioodell, and Riggs and Schaufller. The fii-st two of 
Uieso have pansed away ; Dr. ScbaufHcr, after rsndei-ing long 
•ervice, is uow sfionding the evening of lus days with Ms son 
in Austria ; Dr. Eiggs, the venerable translator of the 
Dihie, alone remains. Th(«e noble men have been succeeded 
by otUurs who are worthy to follow in their footsteps. Dr. 
Wood wna here many ypars ago, and after being ti-anaferred 
for a few yeara to New York, aa the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board in that city, has now returned to the scene of hia 
former labors, where he has entered with ardor into that 
missionary work which he loved so well. With iiim are 
asaoeiated a number of men whose names are well known and 
higlily honored in America. 

The efficiency of these men has been greatly increased by 
proper organization, and by hitviiig certain local centres and 
iuslitiitiims to i-ally about. In the heart of old Stanibou] stands 
tiie Bible Houae, a noble monument of American libeittUty. 
TUe mouny waa raised chiefly by the efforts of Dr. Isaac Bliss, 
niii) certainly he never spent a year of hia life to better [lur- 
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pose. Ill coat, with tlie ground, about sixty tLotiBaiid dol- 
lura, and wlion I xaw what a large and handsome building it 
■was, I thought it a mimclo of economy. Tliis ia a rallying 
point for the missionaries in and ai'uimd Cons tan tin ojiIq. 
Here is a depot for the sale of Bibles in all the languages 
of the East, and the oificea for different di!|jartmentB of 
wort ; and of the Treasurer, who has charge of paying tho 
missionaries, and who thus diatributea every year about one- 
thii-d of all the expeuditurea of the American Board. Here, 
too, is done the editing and printing of different publications. 
1 found Rev, Mr. Greene editing three or four papers in dif- 
ferent languages, for children and for adults. Of course the 
circulation of any of these is not large, as we reckon the cir- 
cttlation of papers in America; but all combined, it is large, 
and such issues going forth every week scatter the seeds of 
truth al! over the Turkish Empire, 

Another institution founded by the liberality of Americ^ui 
Olirisiiana is THE Home at Scutari, a seminary for the educa- 
tion of girls. It has been in operation for several years with 
much success, and now a new building has been erected, the 
money for which — fifty thousand dollars — was given wholly 
by the toomen of America. Would that all who have had a hand 
in raising that structure could see it, now that it is coiR|ileted. 
It stands on a hil!, which commands a view of all Constantino- 
ple, and of tho adjacent waters, far out into the Sea of Marmora, 
Around this Home, as a centre, are settled a numher of mis- 
sionary families— Dr. Wood, who, besides his other work, lias 
its general oversight; Mr. Pettihone, the efficient Treasurer; 
Drs. Edwin and Isaac Bliss ; and Mr, Dwight, a son of the 
former missionary ; who, with the ladies engaged in teaching 
in the Home, form together aa delightful a circle as one can 
meet in any part of the missionary world. 

The day that we made our visit to the Home, we went to 
witness the poi'fomiance of tho Howling Dervislies, who have 
a weekly howl at Scutan, and in witni^ssing the jiimpings and 
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oontortioiu of Ihuae men, who aeemud mor<^ like wild beasts 
th&ii nUiuual beiiitp, I could uot but contrast the disguRtiug 
BjiPctAcIe witli the very diff«rLnil aceiio tli»t I liad witnessed 
tfakt morning — « Meae of order, of qiiiot, and of peace — aa 
tlie 7oung girls rodt«(l with eo much iutoUigence, and sung 
thair b«auttfiil hymua. That is the differonco between Mo- 
luuumeiliuuHm aitd that jiurer religion which our nussionaries 
»re tHwtiug to introdtiop. 

But they are not allowed to worlc onopposed. The 
QoTui'uuieui in hoatile, and though it pretends to give tolera- 
tion aud prolrotion, it would be glad to snE}>end the mission- 
ftry ojtemtiotia altogether, liut it is itself too dependent on 
fomigu powers for support, to dare to do much openly that 
might offend Lliem. We are fortunate iu having at ihia time, 
as the representative of our Government, such a mun as tha 
Uon. Horace Mnynard, who is not only a true American, but 
a true Cbriatian, and whose dignity and firmness, united 
with tact and conrtesy, have Becured to our mlsBion- 
ariea that protection to which they are entitled as American 
citizens. 

The Home has just been completed, and is to be opened 
on Thanksgiving Day with appropriate services, at which wo 
are invited to be present, but the dreaded spectre of a long 
quarantine, on account of the cholera, if we go to Syria, 
compels ua to embark the diiy before direct for Egypt. 
But though absent in body, we shall be there iu spirit, and 
shall long remember with the greatest IntereRt and satisfac- 
tion our visit to the Home at Scutari, which Is doing so 
much for the daughters of Turkey. 

Last, but not least, of the monuments of American liberal- 
ity in and around Constantinople is the College at Bebek, 
which owes its esiatence chiefly to that far sighted missionary, 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, and to which Mr Christopher R, Eobert 
of New York has given two bundled thousand dollars, and 
wkiih fitly beai-s his houoied name It stands on a high bill 
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b'Brlooking the Bosphoriis, from wliicli one may aec foe 
miles along the shores of Europe aod Asia. 

TliB college is solidly built, of gray stoae. It is a quacl- 
i-augle with a court in tbe centre, ai'ound which are the lec- 
ture i-ooias, the library, apparatus-room, etc. la the basa- | 
ment ia the large diniug-room, while ia the upper story are 
the dormitories. It is very efficiently organized, with Dr. 
Waalibum, long a missionary ia Constantiuople, as President, 
and Pi-ofa. Long and Orosvenor, and otlier teachers. Tliere ] 
are nearly two hundred students from all parts of Turkey, 
the largest number from any one province being from Bulgaria. 
The course of study is pretty much the same as in our Amer- 
ican Coliegea. Half a. dozen or more different languages ara i 
spoken by the students, but in the imjiossibility of adopting 
any one of the native languages as the medium of instruction, 
the teaching ia in English, which has the double advantage 
of being more convenient for the instructors, and of educat- 
ing the students in a knowledge of the Eugliah tongue. The ' 
advantage of such an institution is immeasurable. I confess 
to a little American pride as I observed the fact, that in all 
the mighty Turkish Empii'o the only institution in which 
a young man could get a thorough education was in the 
American College at Bebek, except in one other college— 
also founded by American miasionariea, and established by 
American liberality — that at Beirut. 

Grouped around the College at Bebek is another miaaioaary 
circle, Kke the one at Scutari. Besides the families of the 
President and Professors, Mr. Greene of the Bible House ' 
lives here, going up and down erery day. Here are the mis- 
sionaries Herrick and Byingtoa. A uumber of English 
fainiliea live here, as a convenient point near Constantinople, 
making altogether quite a laige Protestant community. 
There is an English church, where Rev. Mr. Millingen 
proachos every Sabbath morning, preaching also at Pera in 
tlie afternoon. 
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It is cliccriug indeed, amid so much that is dark in the 
Kii-st, to Sf.H.* so many bright points in and around Gonstanti- 
noplt*. 

IN'rluips tho-se wise observers of paseong events, to whom 
Dntliiii::; is iin]Kirtant except public affaii's, may think this 
XI' I'. iff of laissioimry operations quite unworthy to be spoken 
of along witli the iK>litical changes and the military campaigns 
wliich now attract the eye of the world to Turkey. But 
movements which make the most noise are not always 
the most |K>tent as causes, or the most enduring in their 
eifiH;ts. When Paul was brought to Borne (and cast, accord- 
ing to tradition, into the Mamertine prison,) Nero living in 
his Golden Uouse cared little for the despised Jew, and per- 
haps did not even know of his existence. But three centories 
passed, and the faith which Paul introduced .into Borne 
ascended the throne of the Cesars. So our missionaries in 
the Kiist — on the Bosphorus, in the interior of Asia Minor, 
and on the Tigi-is and the Euphrates — are sowing the seed 
of future haivests. Many yeara ago I heard Mr. Creorge P. 
!Miirsli, the United States minister at Constantinople, now 
at Home, say that the American missionaries in the Turkish 
Empire were doing a work the full influence of which could 
not be seen in many } ears, perhaps not in this generation. 
A strange course of events indeed it would be if these men 
from the farthest West were to be the instruments of bring- 
ing back Christianity to its ancient seats in the farthest 
East ! Til at would be paying the debt of former ages, by 
giving back to the Old World what it has given to us ; and 
pay ijig it witli interest, since along with the religion that was 
bora in Bethlehem of Judea, would be brought back to 
these shores, not only the gospel of good-will among men, 
but all the progress in government and in civilization which 
mankind has made in eighteen centuries. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE SULTAN 4BDDL AZIZ. 

"Whoever comes to Constantinople must behold the face of 
the Sultan, if he would see the height of all human glory. 
Other Enropean sovereigns ai'e but men ; but he is the in- 
carnation of a spiritual as well as a temporal power, lie is 
not only the ruler of a, State, but the head of a religion. 
"What the Pope ifl to the Roman Catholic Church, the Sultan 
is to lalamisui. He is the Caliph to whom all the followers 
of the Prophet in Asia and Africa look up with reverence 
as their heaven-appointeJ leader. But though so gi'eat a 
being, he does not keep himaelf inviEihle, like the Brother 
of the Sun and Moon, ia China, Once a week he makes a 
public appearance. Every Friday, which is the Mohamme- 
dan Sabbath, he goes in great state to the mosque, and then 
whosoever will approach may gaze on the briglitness of his 
face. This is one of the spectacles of Constantinople. It 
ia indeed a brilliant pageant, not to be overlooked by those 
who would see an esiiibition of Oriental pomp and magnifi- 
cence. Sometimes the Sultan goes to mosque by water, in a 
splendid barge covered with gold, and as soon as he takes 
his seat under a canopy, all the ships of war lying in the Boa- 
phorus fire aalutea, making the shores ring with their re- 
peated thunders. At other times he goes on horseback, 
attended by a large cavalcade, as when we Baw hini last 
Friday. 

"We took an o})en barouche with our dragoman as guide, 
and drove a little before noon to the neighborhood of the ■ 
palace, where we found a crowd alreadv as.^eiubled in front 
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or Uic* gnUu, and a brilliant Btaff of officers in wait! 
Troo|w wprn drnwu ii[> oa hoth aides of the sti-eet by wIj 
tlio Saltan WMi U> [uiBB. Laborers were busy 
with wiikd, that oven hiH horse's feot might not touch the 
ooiiinion (uuiii. While awuitiog his appearance we drove op 
n»d down to obBerve tlie crowd. Carriages filled with the 
beatities of the hureniB of diB'erent pashas were moving slowly 
along, that they might enjoy the sight, for their secluded 
lifn dors not extinguish their feminine curiosity. Very pale 
and languid buaiities they were, hh one might see through 
their thin gauie veils, tlieir pallid expreuiionless faces not 
relieved by their dull diirk eyes. Adjoining Che palace of 
the Hnltan is that of his harem, where we obxerved a gretti 
number of eunuchs standing in front, tall, strapping fellowi 
black as night, (they are generally Nubian slaves brougl 
from the upper Nile,) but very well dressed in Eui-opeai 
costume, with faultless frock coatt, aud who evidently felt 
pride in their position as attendants on the Imperial houi 
hold. 

While observing these strange figures, the sound of 
Inimpet and the hurrying of soldiers to their ranks, tol< 
that the Sultan was about to move. " Far off his coming 
shone," Looking back we saw a great stir about the palace 
gates, out of which issued a large retinue, making a dazzling 
array, as the sun was reflected from their trappii^s of gold. 
And now a ringing cheer from tlie troops told that theL 
sovereign hod appeared. We drew up by the side of thai 
street " to see great Cajsar puss." Firat came a number 
high olHcera of State in brilliant dress, their horsea monnted- 
witli rich trappings. These passed, and there was an open.' 
space, as if no other presence were worthy to precede 
at baud tlie august majesty that was to follow; and i 
magnificent white cliarger appeared tiir Sultan. The 
di-unis beat, the bands played, the troops presented arms, and 
cheei-8 ran along the line. But I hardly noticed this, for my 
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eye was fixsd on tlie central figure, which I confess answered 
very well to my idea of an Oriental sovereign. It is said 
that the Stiltan never looks so well as on horsehack, as his 
I'ather heavy person then rt[)peai-a to the best advantage. He 
wore no insignia of hia rank, not even a military cap or a 
wavingplume, hut the univeraaiyas, with onlya star glittering 
with diamonds on Iiia bi-eaat. Slowly he passed, his horse ' 
never moving out of a walk, but stepping proudly as if con- 
scious of the dignity of his rider, who held himself erect, as 
if disdaining the earth on which lie rode ; not bowing to 
the right or left, recognizing no one, and betraying no emo- 
tion at the sight of the crowd, or the cheers of his soldiers, 
or the music of the band, bnt silent, grave and stern, an one 
who allowed no familiarity, who was accustomed to speak 
only to bo obeyed. 

He passed, and dismounting on the marble steps of tliB 
mosque, whioli had been spread with a carpet, ascended by 
stairs to a private gallery, which was screened from the rest 
of the building, like a box in a theatre, where he bowed- him- 
self and repeated that "God is God, and Mohammed is hia 
prophet," and whatever other form of prayer is provided for 
royal sinners. 

But his devotions were not very long or painful. ~ In half 
an hour he had confessed his sins, or paid his adoration, ajid 
stepped into a carriage drawn by four horses to return. As 
he drove by he turned towards us, his attention perhaps being 
attracted by seeing a cariiage filled with foi'eigners, and we had 
a full view of his face. He looked older tlian I expected to see 
him. Though not jet fifty, his beard, which is clipped short, 
is quite gray. But his face is without expression. It is 
heavy and dull, not lighted up either by intelligence or benev- 
olence. The carriage rolled into the gates of the palace, and 
the pageant was ended. 

Such was the public appearance of tlie Sultan. But an, 
aclur is often very difi'oi-ent behind the sceues, A tragic 
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liero luiiy ]»1ny the part of Caesar, and stride across the stage 
aH if lie were tlie lord of nations, and drop into nothing 
when ho takes off his royal robes, and sjieaks in his natural 
voice. So the Sultan, though he appeal's well on horseback, 
and rides rt)yally — though he has the look of majesty and ** his 
bend doth awe the world " — yet when he retires into his 
palace is found to be only a man, and a very weak man at 
that. lie has not in him a single element of greatness. 
Though he conies of a royal race, and has in his veins the 
blood of kings laid conquerors, he does not inherit the high 
qualities of his ancestors. Some of the Sultans have been 
truly great men, born to be conquerors as much as Alexan- 
der or Napoleon. Tlie father of the present Sultan, Mah- 
nioud II., was a man of force and determination, one worthy 
to Ixi called the Grand Turk, as he showed by the way in 
which he disposed of the Janissaries. This was a military 
body that had become all-powerful at Constantinople, being 
at once the protectoi's of the Sultan, and his masters — setting 
hiui up and ])utting him down, at their will. Two of his 
})ivclL'c^'ssors they had assassinated, and he might have shared 
the same fate, if he liad not anticij)ated them. But prepar- 
ing liimself secretly, witli troops on which he could rely, as 
soon as he was strong enough he brought the conflict to an 
issue, and literally exterminated the Janissaries (besieging 
them in their barracks, and hunting them like dogs in the 
streets) as Mehemet Ali had massacred the Mamelukes in 
Egypt. Then the Sultan was free, and had a long and pros- 
perous reign. He ruled with an iron hand, but though des- 
potically, yet on the whole wisely and well. Had he been 
living now, Turkey would not be in the wretched condition 
in which she is to-day. What a contrast between this old 
lion of the desert, and the poor, weak man who now sits in 
his seat, and who sees the sceptre of empire dropping from 
his feeble hands ! 

The Sultan is a man of very small capacity. Though 
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occupying one of the most exalted positions in the world, he 
has no corresponding greatness of mind, no large ideas of 
things. He is not capable of forming any wise scheme of 
public pdiicy, or any plan of government whatever, or of 
pursuing it with determination. He likes the pomp of roy- 
alty (and is very exacting of its etiquette), without having 
the cares of government. To ride in state, to be surrounded 
with awe and reverence, suits his royal taste; but to be 
** bored " with details of administration, to concern himself 
with the oppressions of this or that pasha in this or that 
province, is quite beneath his dignity. 

The only thing in which he seems to be truly great, is in 
spending money. For this his capacity is boundless. No 
child could throw away money in more senseless extrava- 
gance. The amount taken for his Civil List — that is, for his 
I>ersonal expenses and for his household — is something 
enormous. His great father, old Mahmoud II., managed to 
keep up liis royal state on a hundred thousand pounds a year ; 
but it is said that this man cannot be satisfied with less than 
two millions sterling, which is* more than the civil list of any 
other sovereign in Europe. Indeed nobody knows how much 
he spends. His Civil List is an unfathomable abyss, into 
which are thrown untold Rums of money. 

Then too, like a true Oriental, he has magnificent tastes 
in the way of architecture, and for years his pet folly has 
been the building of new palaces along the Bosphorus. 
Although he had many already, the greater part unoccupied, 
or used only for occasional royal visits, still if some new 
position pleased his eye, he immediately ordered a new palace 
to be built, even at a fabulous cost. Some of these dazzle the 
traveller who has seen all the royal palaces of Western Europe. 
To visit them requires a special permission, but; we obtained 
access to one by a liberal use of money, and drove to it 
immediately after we had seen the Sultan going to mosque. 
It is called the Cheragan Palace, and stands just above that 
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tfatt AlhaiubnL Wb psjtsed through agiartmeDt aftei' aparb- I 
meiit, eucb more Bplmidid than the hutt. Ths eye ulmost I 
wtwrios with the suocoaiuou of great halls with columwt of 1 
ridioKt murbte, Biijiportiiig lofty ceiliugs which are finished 
with beautiful M-»b«*Jsques, and an elaboiateoesB of detail un- 
known in any otiier kind of architecture. Articles of furni- 
ture are wrought of the most preciuus woods, iulaid with 
ouiitly ■tones, or with ivory and pearl. What must have 
been the coat of such a fairy palace, no one knows— not b 
the Sullan himself — but it must liave been millions upoa J 
million!). 

Ynt this great jnilaue is unoccupied. When it was finished, I 
it is said that the Sultan on entering it, Bii])ped bis foot, ( 
' took a cold (I have heard both reasons ussijjaed), which i 
excited his superstitious feeling {he thought it an omen of | 
death) that ho would not live in it, and so in a few weeks h 
retiii-ned to the palace which he had occupied before, whet's I 
be bus remained over since. And so this now and costly I 
paUoe is empty. Except the attendants who showed 
about, we saw not a human being. It was not built because | 
it was needed, but because it gratified an Imperial whim. 

Extravagant and foolish as this is, there is no way to pre- 1 
vent Bueh follies when such is the royal plea«ui-e, for the ] 
Sultan, like many weak men — feeble in intellect and ] 
cbamoter — is yet of violent temper, and cannot brook any I 
opposition to hia will. If he wants a new palace, and the ' 
Grand Vizier tells him there is no money in the treasui-y, he 
flies into a rage and sends liim about hks business, and calls 
for another who will fiud the money. 

Yet the vices of the Sultan are not all bis own. They a 
those of hiii position. What can be expected of a man who 
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luiB been accustomed from childhood to have his owii way in 
evei'jtiiiug; to be surrounded with a state and awe, sr if lie 
wore a god; and to Lave every caprice ami whiui gi-atilied? 
It in one of the niiiifortimes of his position that he never 
hears the truth about anything. Though his credit in Europe 
is goue ; thongh whole provinces are dying of famine, he is 
not permitted to know the unweioome truth. He is sur- 
i-ounded by courtiere aad flatterers whose iuterest it is to 
deceive him, and who are thus leading him blindly to his 

In his pleasures the Sultaa is a man of frivolous tas 

rather than of gross vices. From some vices he is free, and 
(aa I would say every good word in bis favor) I gladly record 
this. Ho ia not a drunkard {as were aome of his predeces- 
Bora, in apite of the Mohammedan law against the use of 
Htvong drinks) ; and, what is yet nioi-e remarkable for a 
Turk, he does not smoke. But if he does not drink, he eata 
enormoualy. He is, like Cardinal Wolsey, " a mau of un- ' 
bounded stomach," and all the resources of the Imperial 
cuisine are put in requiaition to satiafy his royal appetite. 
It is said that when he goes to the opera he is followed by 
a retinue of servants, bearing a load of dishes, so that if p 
chance between the acta hia sublime Majesty ahould need to 1 
re&esh himself, he might be aatisfied on the instant. 

For any higher plaasures than mei'e amusements he has n 
taste. He is not a man of education, as Europeans under- 
stand education, and has no fondness for reading. In all the 
great palace I did not see a single book — and but one pictur 
[The Mohammedans do not like " images," and so with all i 
their gorgeous decorations, one never sees a picture. This 
was probably presented to the Sultan from a source which he 
could not reiuse. It was a landscape, which might have 
been by our countryman, Mr. Church.] But he does nob I 
care for t.hese things. He prefers to be amused, and is fond [ 
of buflbauB and dancing girls, and takes more delight la 
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jugitdirs and mouul^baikks Uuut in the society of the most c: 
txwl uiKU of BCMtiMi ill Kuro{M. A man who has to b' 
thna — U> bo Luniuii)!! aud jvotled, and fed with nweetiiieals 
U nothing more or low tliau a big baby — a spoUed cliilU, yhi 
hu to b« amused with playthings. Yet on the wbima am 
oaprioos of Buch a creature may depend the fate of an ( 
]>ir« wliiah is at this moment in the most critical situation, 
and wliioli needii the moat skilful statosmauship to guide it 
Ihrough its dangers. la it that Ood intends to destroy it, 
that lie has siifiei-ed such a man to come to the throne ftnr] 
such a time as this ? 

It is a most iiutmctive comment on the vanity of a 
earthly tbiugH, that this man, so fond of pleasure, and v 
all the rtisources of an empire at command, is not happyj 
Th« Spanish Minister teils me that he never «au> fdm si 
Even in his palace be sits silent and gloomy. Is it that It 
IH brooding over some secret trouble, or feels coming c 
liiiu the shadow of approaching ruin ? 

Notwithstanding alt his outward state and magnificenc^l 
there arc things which must make him uneasy; which, 1 
Belsliazzar's dream, must trouble him in tl 
splendor. Though an absolute monarch, he cannot hav<e 
everything according to hia will ; he cannot live forever, 
what is to come after him? By the Mohammedan law c 
Bucoeasion the throne passes not to bis son, but to the oldest-l 
male member of the royal houaa — it may be a brother or a 
nephew. In this case the heir apparent is Murad Effendi, a 
Bon of the late Sultan. But Abdtil Aziz (unmindful of his 
dead brother, or of that bi-otber's living sou) is very a 
to change the order of succession in favor of his own son (aa 
tha viceroy of Egypt has already done,) but he does not quitfl^ 
dare to encounter the hostility of the bigoted Musaulmana 
Formerly it was the custom of the Sultan, in coming to the 
throne, to put out of the way all rivals or possible a 
eora, from collateral branches of the family, by the easy i 
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method of assassination. But somehow that practice, like 
many othei's of the "good old times," has fallen into dis- 
use, and now he must wait for the slow process of nature. 
Meanwhile Murad Effendi is kept in the background as much 
as possible. He did not appear in the procession to the 
mosque, and is never permitted to show himself in state, 
while the son of the Sultan, whom he would make his heir, 
is kept continually before the public. Though he is person- 
ally insignificant, both in mind and in body, this poor little 
manikin is made the commander-in-chief of the arrny^ and is 
always riding about in great state, with mounted officers be- 
hind his carriage. All this may make him a prince, but 
can never make him a man. 

What is to be the future of the Sultan, who can tell ? His 
empire seems to be trembling on the verge of existence, and 
it is not likely that he could survive its fall. But if he 
should live many years he may be compelled to leave Con- 
stantinople; to leave all his beautiful palaces on the Bos- 
phorus, and transfer his capital to some city in Asia. 
Broussa, in Asia Minor, was the former capital of the Otto- 
man Empire, before the Turks conquered Constantinople, 
four hundred and twenty years ago, and to that they may 
return again ; or they may go still farther, to the banks of 
the Tigris, or the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the Sultan 
may end his days as the Caliph of Bagdad. 
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THE BASIEBN QDKSTION. — THE EXODUS C 



It in irii|fOHiiibl« to he in Couataiitinople witliout havio^ J 
forcwl uiwii lis the Eiuitern QuesLtoo, which is just ni 
occupyiug w much of thu attention of Europe. A child c&n,^ 
ask qiiifHtioiis which a ]iLiIosapht:i- cannot answer, and i 
traveller caii see diuigei'a ftnd difficulties which all the] 
wiHilom of statesmen cannot i-esolve. 

Twenty yeai-s ago France and England wont to war witA 
Itussia for the mninteuonce of Turkey, and they are noiT 
Iwginning to ask, whether in tliis they did not make »-l 
gTBut mistake; whether Turkey was worth saving'? If tha i 
same circumstanues were to arise again, it is doubtful 
whether they would be so ready to rush into the field. All 
over Europe there lias been a great revulsion of feeling caused 
by the recent financial breakdown of Turkey. Witliiu a 
weeks ahe has virtually repudiated half the interest on 
national debt; that is, ahe pays one-half, and fu-nd» tha^ 
other half, promising to pay it dve years henco. But few 
believe it will then be paid. Tltia has exciteil great indigna- 
tion in France and Enghind and Italy,* where milliosB of 
Turkish bonds are held, and they Hsk, have we spent onr 
treasure and shed our blood to bolster up a rotten state, a 
state that is utterly fuithless to its engagements, and thus 
turns upon its benefactors ? 

To tell the whole truth, these powers have themselvea 
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partly to blame for having led the Turkiah government into 
the easy and slippery ways of borrowing money. Sefore tli« 
Criiiwan watr Turkey had no national debt. Wlmtever she 
spent she wntng out of tlie aweat and blood of her wretched 
people, and left no burden of hopeless indebtedness to curse 
its successors. 

But the war brought great expenses, and having rich 
allies, what so natural as to borrow a few of their auperllnnua 
millions F Once begun, the operation bad to be repeated 
year after year. Nothing ia so seductive as the habit of 
borrowing money. It is such an easy way to [iiiy one's debts 
and to gi-aLify one's love of spending; and as long as one's 
credit lasts, he may iudulge his dreuiua to the very limit of 
Oriental magniticeuce, So the Sultan found it. He had but 
to contract a loan iu London or Paris, aud he had millions of 
pounds sterling to build palaces, and to carry out every Im- 
perial desire. 

But borrowing money is like taking opium, the dosa mnst 
be constantly inereasod, till finally the system gives way, and 
death eads the scene. Every year the Sultan had to borrow 
moi'e money to pay the interest on his debts, and to borrow 
at ever increasing rates; and so at last came, what always 
conies as the result of a long course of extravagance, a com- 
plete collapse of money and credit together. 

The indignation felt at this would not have been so great, 
if the money borrowed had been spent for legitimate objects 
— to construct public works ; to build railroads (which are 
greatly needed to open communications with the interior of 
the empire) ; aud to create new branches of industry and 
new sources of wealth. Turkey ia a very rich country in its 
natural resources, rich in a fertile soil, rich in mines, witli an 
immense line of sea-coast, and great harbors, offering every 
facility for commerce ; and it needs only a very little politi- 
cal economy to turn all these resources to account. If tho 
money bori'owed in England and France had been spent in 
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Mlding i-nilmiwlii all over European TurWof, in openi 
'IvilMfl, and in [•romotini; agriciikure aud commerce, 
Amntry tu-doy, iuHU-wl or tx^inji bankrupt, would be rich 
tixlqwudiaiL, *nd uol coiupeUed to uk the Iielp or the com- 
[■wkiun of Kiirope. 

Kilt inBtoiul of applying bis borrowed money to developing 
tliv niiuuriwR of his empire, there Iinu nut been a freak of fully 
that lb(t Sultwi did not gratify. He has literally thrown hia 
iDuni-'y into the Bospliorua, sjieuding it chietly for a'jips 
on tlio wnt«r, ifr pulncca on the shore. I have ali' 
Bpokcn of his (tnsdou for building new palaces. Next to 
his caprice has been ibe buj'ing of ironclads. A few yi 
since, when RitHsia, taking advantage of the Fi'sjico-German 
wnr, which rendered Frsnce powerless to resist, nullified 
the clause in the treaty made after the Crimean war, which 
forbade her keeping a navy in the Black Sea, and begaji 
show her armed ships again in those waters, the Sultan eeei 
to have taken it into his wise head that she was about 
attack Constantinople, and innnedistely began preparationa 
for dofcuce on land and sea. He bought a million or so of 
t)ie best rides that could be found in Europe or America ; 
and cannon enough to furnish the Grand Army of Napo- 
leon ; and some fifteen tremendous ships of war, which havo 
cost nearly two millions of dollars apiece. The enormous 
folly of this expense ajipears in this, that, in c 
these ships would be almost useless. The safety of Turkey 
not in such defences, but in the fact that ii is for the iuteri 
of Europe to hold her up awhile longer. If once France 
England were to leave her to her fate, alt these ships woidi 
not save her against Russia combig fi'om the Black S» 
marching an army overland and attacking Oonatantinoph 
the rear, But the Sultan would have these ships, and here 
they are. They have been lying idle in the Bosphorua all 
summer, their only uso being to lire salutes every Friday 
when the Sultan goes to mosque. They never go to sea; if 
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th^' did tley would probably not return, for they are very 
Tuiwieldy, and the Turks are no sailors, and do not know bow 
to manage them ; and they would be likely to sink in the 
first gale. The only voyage they make is twice in the 
year : once in the spring, when they are taken out of the 
Golden Horn to be anchored in the Bosphorus, a mile or two 
distant — about as far as fi-oin the Battery to the Navy Yard 
in Brooklyn — and again in the autumn, when they are token 
back again to be laid up for the winter. They have just 
made their annual voyage back to their winter quartera, and 

now lying quietly in the Golden Horn — not doing any 
harm, nor any good to anybody. 

Then not only must the Sultan have a great navy, but a 
great army. Poor as Turkey is, she has one of the largest 
Brmies in Europe. I have found it difficult to obtain exact 
BtatiaticB. A gentleman who has lived long in OonBtantiuo- 
ple tells me that tliey claim to be able, in case of war, to put 

en hundred thousand men under arms, but tliis includes 
the reserves — there are perhaps half that number now in 
ban'acks or in camp. A hundred thousand men have been 
eant to Herzegovina to suppress the insurrection there. So 
much does it cost to extinguish a rising among a few niouu- 

leers in a distant province, a mere strip of territory lying 
far off on the borders of the Adriatic, What a fearful drain 
must the support of all these troops be upon the resouroes of 
in exhausted empire ! 

While thus bleeding at every pore, Turkey takes no course 
to keep up a supply of fresh life-blood. England spends free- 
ly, hut she inahes freely also, and so has always an abundant 
revenue for her vast empire. So might Tui-key, if she hud 
but a grain of financial or political wisdom. But her policy 
is suicidal in tiie management of all the great industries of 
the country. For example, the flint great interest is agri- 
oidture, and this the goveimnent, so far from encouraging, 

ms to set itself to ruin, Of course the people must till 
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tho gniund to got food to live. Of all the produce of the 
tiarth tin! gnvnmuu^iit iakita one-tettlh. Even this might be 
bunid, if it woald uuly take it oiid have done with it, and 
Iftt tho [lonr [leniauitit gather in the rest. But no ; after a 
&rincr ha» reaped his grain, he cunnot store it in hie bam 
until the tax-gatherer has aurvejred it and taken out hia 
share. Perhaps the olBuiuI is buii/ elsewhere, or he is wait- 
ing (or a bribe ; and so it may lie on the ground for days of 
weeks, exjiosed to the rains till the whole crop is apoiled. 
Such is the beautiful system of political economy practised in 
actmiiiiHtering tlie iiiterual affairs of this countiy, which 
nature has made so rich, and man has made so poor. 

So as to tho jUherie* by which the people ou the sea-ooaBt 
live. All along the Bosphonia we saw them drawing their 
nt!tB. But we were told that not a single fish could be sold 
until the whole were taken down to Constantinople, a 
tauce of Home lailes, and the government had tuken its shai 
and then the rcxt could be brought back agai 

Another great source of wealth to Turkey— or which niight" 
prove so — is its iniTiea. The country is very rich in mineral, 
resources. If it were only farmed out to English or Welsh 
miners, they would bring treasures out of the earth, TJie 
hills would be found to be of brass, and the mountains of 
iron. But the Turkish government does nothing. It keeps 
a few men at work, just enough to scratch the surface here 
and there, but leaving the vast wealth tliaC is in the bowels 
of the earth untouched. 

And not only will it do nothing itself, but it will not allow 
anybody else to do anything. Never did a great government 
play more completely the part of the dog in the manger. 
For years English capitalists have been trying to get per- 
mLision to work certain mines, offering to pay millions of 
pounds for the concession. If once opportunity were given, 
and they were sure of protection, that tjieir property w 
not be confiscated, English wealth would flow into Turki 
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But on the contrary the government pnta 
r way. With tlie bigotry and atnpidi- 



H coiiatant stream, 
every obstacle 

ty of its race, it ia intensely jealoiis of ibreignera, even while 
it exists only by foreign protection — and its policy is, not 
oiily not one of progress— it ia absolntely one of obsiniotion. 
If it would only get out of the way and let foreign enteiprise 
and capital come in, it might reap the benefit. But it op- 
poses everything. Only a few days since :: 
held here of foreign capitalists, who were ready a 
to put their money into Turkish mines to an almost unlimit- 
ed extent, but they aU declared that the reatrictiona were bo 
many, and the recjuireiueots so complicated and vexatious, 
and so evidently intended to prevent ajiything being done, 
tliat it wfis quite hopeless to attempt it. 

But, iiithough this is vei^ bad political economy, yet it is 
not in itself alone a reason why a nation should be given up 
OS beyond saving, if it were capable of learning wisdom by 
experience. Merely getting in debt, though it ia always a 
bad business, ia not in itself a sign of hopeless decay. Many 
. a young and vigorous state has at the beginning spent all ita 
substance, like the prodigal son, in riotous living, but after 
"Bowing ita wild oate," has learnwl wisdom by experience, 
and settled down to a course of hai-d labor, and so come up 
again. But Turkey is the prodigal son without his repent- 
ance. It is continually wastiug its substance, and, although 
it may have now and then fitful spasms of I'epentance as it 
feels the pangs of hunger, it gives not one sign of a change of 
heart, a real internal reform, and a return to a clean, pure, 
healthy and wholesome life. 

Is there any hope of anything better ? Not the least. 
Just now thiire is some feeling in official circles of the degra- 
dation and weakness shown in the late bankruptcy, and tliere 
are loud professions that they are going to "reform." But 
everybody who has lived in Turkey knows what these pro- ' 
fessions meAn. It is a little spasm of virtue, which will soon 
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hm torgpttva. The l^ultan lufty not indeed throw away 11101167 
m, but only because lie cannot get 
8 rojw. His cifilit is goae in all 
ind iiubody will lend him a dollar. 
t building a mosque that is to 
coat two millioiu sUirliiig. aiid if them were the least let-up, 
in the jfreastire ou liim, ha would i*eBiirae the sami 
of folly and i-stnivagHiico us hyot. No one is so lavish « 
inuotty aa the luau wlio does uot pretend to pay h 
III' cauDot uliaiigfi Ids uatui-e. " Can the Etliiopian chango 
liin skin, or the leo[>ard his spots ? " Tlie Turk, like the 
Pu[w, never ehanr/et. It is constitutionally impossible for 
kini to reform, or to " go ahead " in anytliing. Ilia ideas a 
ogiuMst it 1 Lis very physical habiU are agaiuat it. 
who is always squatting on liis legs, and smoking a long pipt 
cannot run very fiist ; and the only thing for him to do, whol 
the pressure of modem civilization becomes toogi'eat for him 
is M " bundle up " and get out of the way. 

lliuB there is in Turkey not aaiiigle element of hope; thei 
is no internal force which may be a cause of political r 
eration. It is as impossible to infuse life into this moribui 
Rtate as it would be to raise the dead, 1 have met a grM 
many Europeans in Constantinople — some of whom haa 
lived here ten, twenty, thirty, or even forty years — and han 
not found <nte who did not consider the condition of Turkfl| 
■bsolutely b0))eless, and its disapi>earance from the map c 
Europe only a question of time. 

But if for purely economical reasons Turkoy has to 1 
given up as utterly rotten and going to decay, how much 
darker iocs the picture appear when we consider the tyranny 
and corruption, the impossibility of obtaining justice, and.. 
the oppression of the Christian populations. A horde ( 
officials is quartered on the country, that eat out the s 
Btance of the land, and set no bounds to their Opacity ; v 
plunder the peojilu so that they are reduced to the extrem 
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point of misery. The taxation is so heavy that it drains the 
very life-blood out of a poor and wretched people — and this 
is often aggravated by the most wanton oppression and 
cruelty. Such stories have moved, as they justly may, the 
indignation of Europe. 

Such is the present state of Turkey — ^universal corruption 
and oppression, and things going all the time from bad to 
worse. 

And yet this wretched Government rules over the fairest 
portion of the globe. The Turkish Empire is territorially 
the finest in the world. Half in Europe and half in Asia, 
it extends over many degi*ees of latitude and longitude, in- 
cluding many countries and many climates, " spanning the 
vast arch from Bagdad to Belgrade." 

Can such things continue^ and such a power be allowed to 
hold the fairest portion of the earth's surface, for all time to 
come? 

It seems impossible. The position of Turkey is certainly 
an anomaly. It is an Asiatic power planted in Europe. 
It is a Mohammedan power ruling over millions of Christians. 
It is a government of Turks — that is of Tartars — over men 
of a better race as well as a purer religion. It is a govern- 
ment of a minority over a majority. The Mohammedans, 
the ruling caste, are only about one-quarter of the population 
of European Turkey — some estimates make it much less, but 
where there is no accurate census, it must be a matter of 
conjecture. It is a power occupying the finest situation 
in the world, where two continents touch, and two great 
seas mingle their waters, yet sitting there on the Bos- 
phorus only to hold the gates of Europe and Asia, and 
oppose a fixed and immovable barrier to the progress of the 
nations. 

What then shall be done with the Grand Turk? The 

feeling is becoming universal that he must be driven out of 

Europe, back into Asia from which he came. This would solve 
15 
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tlw EaaUm QuMliou in pttrt, hut ouly in pait, for o/ilCT- be 
b jp>DD wlint {tower U to lake Ub |)lii«e t 
^-Tb» Bulutian would b« oompftratively oa^y, if there were 
K'|i(>iiileDt Slat« iitnir at liiuid to succeed to the vacant 
Wtion a ricli mau dies, there are always plenty of 
a ready U> Bt«|> iti aiid take possession of the property. 
Tli« Gre«hs would willingly tmosfur their capital from Athens 
to Constantinople. Tho Armenians think themselves numeroiiB 
Mioiigh to fortu a State, but the Qreeks and tlie Armenians 
hat« each other more even than their connuon oppressor. 
Kusna lins nut a doubt on the subject, that g/te is the proper 
nnd rightful heir to the throne of the Sultan. The posseaaioa 
of Eurojiean Turkey would just " rooml out " her territory, 
so tliat her Eliupire should be bounded only by the seas — the 
Baltic and tho Wiiite Sea on the North, and the Black Sea 
utd the Moditerranean on the Soutli. But that is just the 
ftolutiou of the qneation which all the rest of Europe is de- 
termined to prevent. Austria, driven out of Germany, 
thinks tt would be highly proper that she should be indemni- 
fiod by an addition to her territory on the south ; while the 
UuQubian principalities, Motilavia and Walluchia (now united 
under the litlu of lUiumania) and Servia, which are taking 
tht'ir firKt lessons in independeuce, think that they will sooQ 
be suflicicnl^y educated in the dif&cult art of government to 
titke possession of the whole Ottoman Empire. Among so 
many rival claimanta who shall decide ? Perhaps if it were 
put to vote, they would all prefer to remain under the Tui'k, 
rather than that the coveted prize sliould go to a rival. 

Herein lies the difficulty of the Eastern Question, which 
no European statesman is wise enough to resolve. Thei-e is 
still another solution possible ; that Turkey should be divided 
as Poland was, giving a province or two on the Danube to 
Austria ; and another on the Black Sea to Russia ; and Syria 
to Figyj>t ; while the Sultan took up his residence m Asia 
Minor ; and making Constantino]>le a free city (as Hamburg 
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■was), under the protection of all Eurojie, which should hold 
the poaitiott simply to protect the passage of the Bosphorua 
and tho Dai'dauelles, aud thua keep open the Black Sea to 
the comnierce of Uie world. 

Bnt however these remoter questions may perplex the 
minds of stateanien, they cannot prevent, nor long delay, the 
first necessity, via., that the Turk should retire from Europe. 
It cannot be permitted in the iuteresta of civilization, that & 
half-bavbaroua power ahouJd keep forever the finest position 
in the world, the point of contact hetween Europe and Asia, 
only to be a barrier between them — an obstacle to commerce 
and to civilization. This obstruction must be removed. The 
Turks themselves may remain, hut they will no longer be the 
governing race, but sulyeot, like other races, to whatever 
power may succeed j the Sultan may transfer his capital to 
Brousa, the ancient capital of tho Ottoman Empire ; but 
Turkey wiU tlienceforth be leliolly a/n Asiatic, and no longer 
an European power. 

And tliis will b the nd f a dominion that for centuries 
was the ten-or of E j It s four hundred and twenty 
years since the T ks ad the Bosphorus and took Con- 
stantinople. Sin th tl y I ave risen to such power that 
at one time tliey tl -atened t overmn Europe. It ia not 
two hnndreii yea n th y laid siege to Vienna. But 
within two centuries Turkey has greatly declined. The rise 
of^ colossal power in the North hascompletely overshadowed 
her, till now she is kept from becoming the easy prey of " 
Russia only by the protection of tho^e Christian powers to 
■which the Turk was once, like Attila, the Scourge of God. 

From the moment that the Turks ceased to conquer, they 
began to decline. They came into Europe as a race of war- 
riors, and have never made any progreaa except by the sword. 
And so they have really never taken root as one of the fam- 
ily of civilized nations, but have always lived as in a cam]), 
a vast Asiatic horde, that, ■while conquering civilized coun- 
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trioK, retained tlie Iiabita and instincts of nomadia tribeB^I 
thnt, were only living in tents, and might at any time recrosafl 
the BoB|)Iiui'ua and return to their native deuei'te. 

That their exodtis is apjn-oaching, is felt hy the more c 
cions Turks themBelvea. The government is taking e 
precaution against its overthrow. I>reading the least popu- 
lar movement, it doea not dare to truat its Ciiristian popula- 
tions. It will not |>ermit them to bear arms, lest the weapons 
might be turned against itselt iVo one but a Moham-medoM 
tj allouied to enter (lie army. There maj l>e aome European 
oificens loft from the time of the Crimean war, whose bi 
are too valuable to be spared, but in the ranks not a man is 
received who is not a "true believer." This couaoriptioi 
weighs very heavily on the Miissulmen, who ar 
minority in European Turkey, and who are thus decimated | 
from year to year. It is a terrible blood-tax which they 
have to pay as the price of continued dominion. But e 
this the government is willing to pay rather than tl)at a 
should be in the hands of those who, as the Hiibject races, ara J 
their ti-oditionnl enemies, and who, in the event of what mighn~ 
become a religious war, would turn upon them, and seek »% 
bloody revenge for ages of oppression and cruelty. 

Seeing these things, many even of the Turks themselves 
anticipate their speedy departure from the Promised I^Jid 
which they have so long occupied, and are beginning to set >| 
their housesin order for it. Aged Turks in dying often leave 
as a last request, that they may be buried at Scutari, on th^ 
otiier side of the Eoaphorus, so that if their people ore driveB 
across into Asia, their bodies at least may rest iu peace iinde* 
the cypress groves which darken the Asiatic shore. 

With such fears and forebodings ou one side, and suollj 
hopes and ex]M)ctations on the other, we leave this Eastern 
Question just where we foimd it. Anybody can stato it;g 
nobody can resolve it. It is the great political problen 
Europe at this hour, which no statesman, however aagaciouaB 
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— not Bismarck, nor Thiers, nor Andrassy, nor Gortchakoff 
— has yet been able to resolve. But man proposes and God 
disposes. This is one of those mysteries of the future which 
Divine intelligence alone can penetrate, and Divine Provi- 
dence alone can reveal. We must not assume to be over- wise 
— although there are some signs which we see clearly written 
on the face of the sky — but "'watch and wait," which we do 
in the full confidence that we shall not have to wait long, 
but that the curtain will rise on great events in the East be- 
fore the close of the present century. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



m SL'LTAS 18 DEPOSED AJID COimiTB BUICIDE.— TUB WABI 
IX aSKVU. — MASSACRES IB BULOABIA. — HOW WILL IT AL1| f 

The Ittst lltree chapters were written in Constantinople, 
nnr tlie close of 187A. Since then a year has passed' — and 
jet I do not DL>cil to change ft biiigle word. All that waa 
then said of the wretched chamoter of tlie Siiltun, and of 
the hof«lc«s decay of the enijiire, has proved literally tnie. i 
Indi-eU if I wnre to di'aw tlie picture again, 1 ahonld paint it.fl 
in still dnrlcer colors. The beat comtnenUi? upon it, a 
the bust proof of ita truth, is that which lias been fnrmshad'l 
by siihsrijnent events. A rapid review of these will cum- J 
filet« thin ]K>liticBJ sketch up to the present hour. 

At the close of the chapter ou Abdul Aziz, I suggeeted, t 
a possible event in the near future, that the "Turka might 
driven luit of Europe into Asia, and their capittkl bo n 
from Constantinople back to Broussa, (where it a 
hundred and twenty years ago,) or even to the banks of thej 
Tigrix, and that the Sultan might end his days as the Calipbj 
of Bagdad. 

"Was this a gloomy fiitnre to predict for a sovereign at the J 
height of power and glory ? Alaa for human ambition I J 
Ifappy would it have been for him if he could have found a 
refuge, ill Broussa or in Bagdad, from the troubles that wers I 
gtttheting ai-ound him. But a fate worse than exile yi 
served for this unhappy monarch. In six months from that I 
time he was deposed and dead, dying by hia own hand. \ 
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It is a short story, but forma one of the moat melancholy 
tmgedies of modern timeB, 

Dui-ing the winter things went from bud to worse, till even 
MoMlem patience aud atoicism were exhausted. There was 
great Bufleriog iu the capital, which the sovoreiga was unable 
to relieve, or to which rather he was utterly indifferent. 
Murmurs bemn to be heard, and not from his Christian sub- 
jects, but from &ithful Moslema. Fimploy^s of the govern- 
ment, civil and military, were not paid. Yet even in this 
exti'emity every ca]»rice of the Sultan must be supplied. It 
money came into the treasury, it was said that he seized it 

Feeling the pressure from without, the ministers, who 
hatl been accustomed to approach their master like slaves, 
cowed and cringing in his presence, grew bolder, aud pre- 
sumed to speak a little more plainly. Rt-niinding him as 
gently us possible of the public distress, and eajiecially of tho 
fact that tlie army were not paid, they ventured to hint that 
if his august majesty would, out of his serene and benevo- 
lent wisdom and condescension, ajiply a little of hia own 
private resources (for it was well known that lie had vast 
treasures hoarded in the palace), it would allay the growing 
discontent. But to all such iutimations he listened with 
ill-concealed vexation and disgust. What cared he for tlie 
sufferings of his soldiers or people ? Not a pound would 
lie give out of his full coffers, even to put an end to mutiny 
iu the camp or famine in the capital. Dismissing the imper- 
tinent ministers, ho retired into the Liirem to forget amid its 
languisliLng beauties the unwelcome intrusion. 

But there is a point beyond which even Mohammedan fatal- 
ism cannot bow in submission. Finding all attempts to move 
the Sultan hopeless, his ministers began to look in each 
other's faces, and to take courage from their despair. There 
was but one resoui'ce left — tbey must strike at the head of 
the state, The Sultan himself must be put out of the way. 
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Dili how can any popular movement be inaugurated undei 
an ul>Kolute nile ? Despotism indeed is sometimes ^^ tem- 
|K*rod by acisassination " I But here a sovereign was to be 
ninovtd without that resort. Strange as it may seem, there 
is Kuch a tiling as public opinion even in Constantinople. 
Though it is a Mohammedan state, there is a power above 
Sultans and Caliphs ; it is that of the Koran itself. The 
government is a Theocracy as much as that of the Jews, and 
the law of the state is the Koran, of which the priestly 
class, the Ulemas and the Mollahs and the Softas, are the 
representatives. Mohammedanism has its Pope in the Sheik- 
ul-Islam, who is the authorized interpreter of the sacred law, 
and who, like other interpreters, knows how to make the 
most inflexible creed bend to the necessities of the state. 
His opinion was asked if, in a condition of things so extreme 
a^ that which noW existed, the sovereign might be lawtully 
<leposed ? He answered in the affirmative. Thus armed 
with a spiritual stmction, the conspirators proceeded to 
obtain the proper civil authority and military support. 

The Sultiiii had had his suspicions excited, and had 
sought for safety by a vigilant watch on Murad Effendi, who 
\vas kept under strict surveillance, and almost under guard, 
like a state prisoner. Suspecting the fidelity of the JSIinister 
of War, he sent to demand his immediate presence at the 
]»alace. But as the latter was deep in the plot, he pleaded 
illness as an excuse for his non-appearance. But this alarm 
hastened the decisive blow. The ministers met at the 
war otiice, and thither Murad Eflendi was brought secretly 
in the night of Monday, May 29th, and received by them 
as Sultan, and Diade to issue an order for the immediate 
arrest of his predecessor, Abdul Aziz, an order which was 
entrusted to Kedif Pasha, a soldier of experience and nerve, 
for execution. Troops were already under arms, and were 
now drawn around the palace, while the officer entered to 
demand the person of the Sultan. Passing through the at- 
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tendasts, he came to the chief of tjie eunucLs, who kept 
guard ovei' the aaored pei'soo ef the I'arlisliali, and demanded 
to be led iiiBUntlj to hin master. This black major-domo 
was uot accustomed to such a tone, and, amazed at such au- 
dacity, laughed in the face of the intruder. But the old 
soldier was not to be trifled with. Forcing liis way into the 
apurtments of the Sultan, he announced to him that be had 
ceased to reign, and must immediately quit his "palace. 
Then the terriblo truth began to dawn upon him that he was 
mo longer a god, before whom men ti'embled. He was be- 
side himself with fui-y. He raved and stormed like a mad- 
man, and cursed the unwelcome guest in the name of tha 
Prophet, llis mother rushed into the room, and added 
her cries and impi'acatious. But he could not yet believe 
that any insolent official had the power to remove him from 
bis palace. He told the Fasha that he was a liarl The 
only answer was, Look out of the window ! One glance was 
enough. There in thick ranks stood the soldiers that had so 
long guarded his person and bis throne, and would have 
guarded him still, if bis own folly had not driven them to 
turn tl)eir arms against him. Than he changed his tone, 
and promised to yield everything, if he might be spared. 
He was told it was too late, and was warned to make haste. 
Time was precious. The boats were waiting below. The 
Saltan had often destended there to his splendid caique to go 
to the morn^ue, when ail the ships in the haibor fired salutes 
in honor of his majesty. Now not a gun spoke. Silently 
he embarked with his mother and sons, and fifty-three boats 
soon followed with his wives and aerYanta. And thus in the 
gray of the morning they moved across the waters to Se- 
raglio Point, where Abdul Aziz, but iin hour ago a sovereign, 
now found himself a prisoner. 

Tlie same forenoon another retinue of barges conveyed Mu- 
rad Effendi across the same waters to the vacant palace, and 
the ships of war thundered their salutes t.-) the new Sultan. 
15* 
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ovfTthrow ? The humilia 



tnit f!Tv«t Ui I* tn>ma bj n wrjik s 



iid, wLioIi rould find t 



6 skat himself up 
U Us RMB, a«d «h«n Uin attondunts o[>eiied the door he 
«•■ femd mheritig in his blood. Scissors by his side re- 
mM lk« VMpciB b; which bad bern wroaght the bloodj 
4n& SMpaooi wvrv bvAy (uipreitsed that he had not died 
ky Ui •«• kkDd, but fay asaassiiiation. But a council of 
l^ijildtlii pTC • Terdid in support of the theory of suicide. 
IW MKt iagr k long prooeisaion wouml through the streets of 
(M Sunlmal, faJloving tlio dskd uionarch to tiis tomb, where 
«t hat ha fMB4 the n«t he conJd not find in life. 

Sacfc «M lbt> ««m) of Abdul Aiix, who passed almost iu the J 
^Ma fco wr fron hti litrooe kod from life. Was ther« e' 
Man mmvibAb] ai;ht sutler tlic sun ? As we stand over thaft.1 
fmat ba47 (nvwvd with bloody we think of that briUiaBftT 
wmm» wfct 1m nda ta ibo tnoaqne, suiToanded by hia offioenl 
*4 alMfi, Md m&tfplkn at his selfish life is almost forgotten' 
U fit; fbr Us «mL We are ai^nJled at the sudden contrast 
^t WLod tkat tmnKidous fall. He fell a 
nm. Did ever so bright a day end ii 
•• Mktk ft aiffctf Willi BDdi solemn tfaonghts we tura^ 
•«^, «Mi ftwIsMf* smI and slow, from that royal t 
<wd hftw tka wysliihwl sl cqpw to the judgment of histori 

His < B «WM« had not a luog or bnlluint reign. Calami^l 
tuaw Jwl «vMr tli» bad, and w«^fa«d like a jiall on 
iia<WM« d bud; aad a v«sk miikd, and aft«r a few mon 
lia toe «■* VNMMtTd, to pre pla«e to a younger brother, v 
Itad war* fih^'vml v^w and more mental capacity, and n 
mm Mb iImI «tmiU«d thnme. 

I ««M abo (hat '^ the mrtain might rise on great events ikB 
Iha BMk helbra th« rioeo of the present century." 
t^rmmiji t^m •• run. t^ d«th of the Sultan n<lieved t 
Ifla w irf a twrrible incwUis, but it Buled to restore |>nhlic tran-l 
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quillity and prosperity. Some had supposed that it alone 
would allay discontent an(] cjuell insurrection. But inatotui 
of this, hia deposition and death seemed to produce a, con- 
trary effect. It relaxed the bouds of authority. It spread 
more widely the feeling that the empire was in a state of 
hopeless decay and tlisaolution, and that the time had come 
for diifereat provinces to seek their indepeudence. Instead 
of the Mouteuegritu) laying dowu their arms, tiiose brare 
moimtaineers became more determined than ever, and the 
insurrection, instead of dying out, spread to other provinces. 

Servia had long been cbafing with impatience. Tliia 
province was already independent in everything but the 
name. Though atill a part of the Tnrkiah Empire, and pay- 
ing an annual tribute to the Sultan, it had ita own separata , 
government. But such was the symi)athy of the people vidi " 
the other Christian populations of European Turkey, wha 
were groaning under the oppression of their masters, that 
the government could not withstand the popular excitement, 
and at the opening of summer rushed into war. 

It was a rash step. Servia has less than a million and a 
half of souls ; and its army is very small, although, by calling 
out all the militia, it mustered into the field a hundi'ed 
thousand men. It hoped to anticipate succesa by a. rapid 
movement. A large force at once crossed the frontier into 
Turkey, in order t-o make that country the battle-ground of 
the hostile armies. The movement was well [ilauncd, ami if 
carried out by veteran troops, might have been succeasfnl. 
But the raw Servian levies were no match for tlie Turkish 
regular army; and as soon as the latter could bo moved up 
from Constantinople, the former were sacrificed. In the 
series of battles which followed, the Turks were almost, 
uniformly successful ; forcing back the Servians over the 
border, and into their own country, where they had eveiy 
advantage for resi^fance ; where there were rivers to be 
crossed, and passes in the hilb, aud fortresses that might be 
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<ielende<d. But with all tbeee advantages the Turkish troops 
prvsaed on. Their advance was marked hy wasted fields and 
burning villages vet nothing could resist their onward 
manrh, and but for the delay caused by the interposition of 
other (K>wens it seemed probable that the campaign would 
end by the Turks entering in triumph the capital of Servia 
and dictating terms of peace, or rather of subnussion, 
within the walls of Belgrade. 

Ihis is a terrible disapi>ointment to those sanguine spirits 
who wt'rv so eager to urge Servia into war, and who appa- 
rently thought that her raw recruits could defeat any Turkish 
army that could be brought against them. The result is a 
lesson to the other discontented provinces, and a warning to 
all Europe, that Turkey, though she may be dying, is not 
dead, and that she will die hard. 

This proof of her remaining vitality will not surprise one 
who has seen the Turks at home. Misgoverned and ruined 
financially as Turkey is, she is yet a very formidable military 
jx^vvor — not, indtH\l, as against Russia, or Grermany, or Aus- 
tri:i, but :vs i^riinst any second-rate |>ower, and especially as 
aiT^uiist any of Lor revolted provinces. 

Her ti\x>ps are not mere militia, they are trained soldiers. 
Those that we s;iw in the streets of Constantinople were men 
of splendid physique, jK^werful and athletic, just the stuff 
for war. They are capable of much greater endurance than 
oven Engli>h soldiers, who must have their roast beef and 
other luxuries of the camp, while the Turks will live on the 
coarsest fooil, sl«^p on the ground, and march gayly to battle. 
Such men ai-e not to be despised in a great contlict. In its 
raw material, therefore, the Turkish army is probably equal 
to any in Euro|>e. Jf as well disciplined and as well com- 
matuhJ, it might be equal to the best troops of Gennany. 

So far as equipment is concerned, it has little to desire. 
A great |n\rt of the extravagance of the late Sultan was in 
the purchase of the most approved weapons of war, which 
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seemed needless, but have now come into play. His iron- 
clads, no doubt, were a costly folly, but his Krupp cannou 
and breech-loading rifles (the greater part made in America) 
may turn the scale of battle on many a bloody field. 

Further, these men are not only physically strong and 
brave ; not only are they well disciplined and well armed ; 
but they are inflamed with a religious zeal that heightens 
their courage and kindles their enthusiasm. That such an 
army should be victorious, however much we may regret it, 
cannot be a matter of surprise. 

As the result of this campaign, however calamitous, was 
merely the fortune of war, gained in honorable battle ; what- 
ever sorrow it might have caused throughout Europe, it could 
not have created any stronger feeling, had not events oc- 
curred in another province, which kindled a flame of popular 
indignation. 

Before the war began, indeed before the death of the Sul- 
tan, fearing an outbreak in other provinces, an attempt had 
been made to strike terror into the disaftected people. Ir- 
regular troops — the Circassians and Bashi Bazouks — were 
marched into Bulgaria, and commenced a series of massa- 
cres that have thrDled Europe with horror, as it has not been 
since the massacre of Scio in the Greek revolution. The 
events were some time in coming to the knowledge of 
the world, so that weeks after, when inquiry was made 
in the British Parliament, Mr. Disraeli replied that the 
government had no knowledge of any atrocities; that 
probably the reports were exaggerated ; that it was a kind 
of irregular warfare, in which, no doubt, there were out- 
rages on both sides. 

Since then the facts have come to light. Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler, lately our excellent Secretary of Legation at St. 
Petersburg, and now Consul in Constantinople, has visited 
the province, and, as the result of a careful inquiry, finds 
that not less than twelve thousand men, women^ and children 
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^■k Uiuilni ftn^n ihouMuia) have been inasBacred. Womer 1 
^W^ bwii outrtifir,!, villngM have bct-ii bunit, little childrer I 
^^"■^ into UiB ftBtuwi. That peaceful province baa been 1 
^■d w«.bp with Cm and 8I«^lgllM^r. I 

^■Tho rri»on, oniuiug from such a Bouree, and accompanied J 
^■^ Uio fullest cvi(|nnc«, created a iiiofouiid sensation in I 
^■^umI. McrliagB vr«re held in all piirta of the country to ' 
^Hp*"** ^'"' pnblie indigiiatiun ; nnd not only at the brutal I 
^^prka, but Kt tbt>ir own government for the light and flippant " 
^^ny In wliicli it bad treated ench liortors: the more bo that ' 
^Wi^S tbo powera of Eui-ope, England was the snpporter 
^K~ «''l'v_v^ ^nj l^^^^^ might be considered as herself guilty, 
b e« abo uit«re<l htr ii«Ugiuint iirotest in the name of ' 

bnmanity ««l civiHwU„u. 

*"t why iOiohUI the jwoplo of Christian England wonder 

so 1 1**^ "*'"S^ Of at any act of violence and blood done by 
" ' The Turk has not changed liis natnre in the four 

J J'J". ■"'', y«»fs tbat ho has lived, or rather camped, m Europe, 
s I I M Tartar and half a sav^e. Here and there nia,y 

who '""f " *'**''*' ''K«'««' of ^^' •'*^' "■ =""« °''' «*^«ik, 

g^n^r^^l^ * y''**' *""* P^<^rcise8 boapiUUty in a rude bob 
IL be sits \ ^"'"'1. and who looks like an ancient patriarch as 
B Intv II * **"*■ '^'^•' «> "■''« "^^ "f ^^^ ''^y- Enthuaiastio 

■ fi«e oldl"'? ^" "" "^ «<""« S^'"* "'*' '^'''^ *^° ^ ''^^ " * i 
The ninss ^ " B<-ntleman," but such cases are exceptional, 
roarned th ^f *^*'*' I'^P'e ai^ Tartars, aa much as when they | 
them still - '■'^ «*■ C«it.'al Asia. The wild blood is in 
All Mosanr^"* ^^^''^ brutal instinct intensified by i^li^on. 
rest of njju'L^*' °*^ nnrsed in such contenipt and scorn of the 
^* »8 impossibi^'' f' ^^"^ *''*'" °*^'^'' *'*^^'' P"^'**"^ *" aroused, 
No tie oC n ^ them to exercise eitlier justice or mercy. | 

li'idmu r.jp^'*"'^**" l<umanity binds them to the rest c 
B'lch a height 1 ^^"'lowerB of the Prophet are lifted tal 

of . ^"^^ those who are not believers, that the aufjj 
*"^ »*» nothing to tlicm. If called to " 
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and slay,'' they obey the command without the slightest feel- 
ing of pity or remorse. 

With such a people it is impossible to deal as with other 
nations. There is no common gi'ound to stand upon. They 
care no more for " Christian dogs," nor so much, as they do 
for the dogs that howl and yelp in the streets of Constanti- 
nople. Their religious fanaticism extinguishes every feeling 
of a common nature. Has not Europe a right to put some 
restraint on passions so lawless and violent, and thus to stop 
such frightful massacres as have this very year deluged her 
soil with innocent blood ? 

The campaign in Servia is now over. An armistice has 
been agreed upon for six weeks, and as the winter is at hand, 
hostilities cannot be resumed before spring. Meanwhile 
European diplomacy will be at work to settle the conflict 
without another resoi-t to arms. Russia appears as the pro- 
tector and supporter of Servia. She asks for a conference of 
the six powers — England, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and Russia — a conference to decide on the fate of Turkey, 
yet from which Turkey shall he excluded. Already intima- 
tions are given out of the nature of the terms which Russia 
will propose. Turkey has promised reform for the protec- 
tion and safety of her Christian populations. But experi- 
ence has proved that her promises are good for nothing. 
Either they are made in bad faith, and are not intended to 
be kept, or she has no power to enforce them in the face of 
a fanatical Mohammedan population. It is now demanded, 
in order to secure the Christian population absolute protec- 
tion, that these reforms shall be carried out unde/ the eye of 
foreign commissioners in the difterent provinces, supported 
hy an armed force. This is indeed an entering wedge, with 
a very sharp edge too, and driven home with tremendous 
power. If Turkey grants this, she may as well abdicate her 
authority over her revolted provinces. But Europe can be 
contented with nothing less, for without this there is abso- 
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sian must come in. But is there no other alternative ? Is thera 
not political wisdoTn enough in all Europe to make another 
settlemp.nt, and power enough to enforce their will? Eng- 
land holda Malta and Gibraltar, and France holds Algeria : 
cannot both hold CooBtantinopIe? Their combined fleets 
could sweep every Russian ship out of the Black Sea, OS 
thej did in the Crimean war. Drawn up in the EosplioruB^ 
they eoiild eo guard that strait that no Russian itag should i 
fly on the Seraskier or Galata towers. Why may not Con- 
Btantinople be pla<:ed under the protection of all nations 
for the common benefit of all? But for this, the first 
necessity is that the Turk should take himself out of the 

This, I believe, will come; but it will not come without a 
struggle. The Turks are not going to depart out of Europe 
at the first invitation of Russia, or of all Europe combined. 
They have shown that they are a formidable foe, "When tluB 
war began, some who had been looking and longing for the 
destruction of Turkey thought tliia was the beginning of the 
end ; enthusiastic students of prophecy saw in it " the dry- 
ing up of the EupLrates." All these bad better moderate 
their expectations. Admitting that the Jinal end will be 
the overthrow of the Mohammedan power in Europe, 
yet tliiH end may be many years in coming. " The sick 
man " is not dead, and he will not die quietly and peace- 
fully, as an old man breathes his last. He will not gather 
up his feet into his bed, and turn his fiXce to the wall, and 
give up the ghost. He will die on the field of battle, and his 
death-atrugglea will be tremendous. The Turk came into 
Europe on horseback, waving his scimitar over his head, and 
he will not depart like a fugitive, " as men floe away in bat- 
tle,^' but will make his last stand on the shores of the Bns- 
phorus, and fall fighting to the last. I commend this sober 
view to those whose minds may be inflamed by reading of the , 
atrocities of Iho jiresent war, and who may anticipate tha 
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of vvmls. Tho dtiH will come ; but we cannot dictalfl 
B know, tki* tinw of its ooming. 



Tk»l awl, 1 Brtuly Wlipv*i, will be tbe exodus of tlm Tarks ^ 
fHwi Kttiope. Not Uuit ll.o )>eo{iIe &8 a body will dejiart. 
T^M* b not likely to he auotlier natiuoal raigrBtion. Tha 
ex|>uUun <t( m liuadnn) tbouKuid of (he conqueriug race of tbe 
OOTanli»— or of lialf tbat number — wny sufHcc to remove tbi 
inpnrvMU clfinMit Out bxs so long kept the rule in Turkey, 
J b; iu n^nioiAod uf a warlike |>«ople, been for centurietT 
ror of K<imi"!. But tJio Ttiikish jiower— th 

t to [n-racoute, to kill und destroy, to perpetrate 
cna aa now titrill the world with horror — muat, 



in p^rMHing thia confident opinion, I do not lay claim to. 
any |iulilic«l vtsdom or sagacity. Nor do I attach ini|)orw 
taner to tor personal obaervationa. But I do give weight ta 
tbf jndgin>3it of llioae who have lived in Turkey for year 
and who know well the government and the people : and : 
what 1 ^y I only reflect the opinion of tbe wholu foreign 
oomnouity in Constantinople, While there I questioned 
«rcrybi>Jy ; 1 sought iufomtalion from the best informed, and 
wiadom from the wisest ; and I heard but one opinion. Not 
■ nan eipreased the slightest bo)ie of Turkey, or the glightegt. 
eaa£d«ic« in lia professions of reform. One and all^Engliah- 
nwn and Americans, Freucbmen and Germans, 8]^iaui8rds and 
Italians — ugreed tlist it was past saving, that it was " ap- 
|>ointed U> die,'' and that its removal from tbe map of Europe 
was only a question of timeu 

So enrfs the year 18"S, fcaving Europe in a state of un- 
certainty and expecnuiey — fearing, trembling, and hoping, 
Tha curtain falls on a year of bori-ors ; on what scenes shall 
the oew year rise ? We are in tlie midst of great events, and 
nay be on tbe eve of still greater. It muy be that a war ia 
coming ou which wilt he nothing less than ;t deAtli-strjggl< 
between tbe two religious wbich have so long divided the 
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lands that lie on the borders of Europe and Asia, and one in 
which the atrocities now recorded will be but the prelude to 
more terrible massacres until the vision of the prophet shall 
be fulfilled, that '* blood shall come up to the horaes' bridles." 
But looking through a long vista of years, we cannot doubt 
the issue as we believe in the steady progress of civilization — 
nay, as we believe in the power and justice of God. 

We may not live to see it, and yet we could wish that we 
might not taste of death till our eyes behold that final de- 
liverance. Is it mere imagination, an enthusiastic dream, 
that anticipates what we desii-e should come to pass? 

It may be that we are utterly deceived ; but as we look 
forward we think we see before many years a sadly impres- 
sive spectacle. However the tide of battle may ebb and 
flow, yet slowly, but steadily, will the Osmanlis be pushed 
backward from those Christian provinces which they have so 
long desolated and oppressed, till they find themselves at last 
on the shores of the Golden Horn, forced to take their fare- 
well of old Stamboul. Sadly will they enter St. Sophia for 
the last time, and turn their faces towards Mecca, and bow 
their heads repeating, " God is God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet." It w,ould not bo strange that they should mourn and 
weep as they depart. Be it so ! They came into that sacred 
temple with bloodshed and massacre ; let them depart with 
wailing and sorrow. They cross the Bosphorus, and linger 
under the cypresses of Scutari, to bid adieu to the graves of 
their fathers ; then bowing, with the fatalism of their creed, 
to a destiny which they cannot resist, they turn their horses' 
heads to the East, and ride away over the hills of Asia 
Minor. 
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